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THIS is not an essay on 
bull-fighting and is definitely 
not for the aficionado. It is 
the story of how Jeremy and 
I, during a walking-tour in 
Provence in the warm summer 
of 1938, went to a bull-fight 
in the Roman arena at Arles, 
and of how Jeremy survived 
a bricf but memorable course 
of training as a matador. 

The story begins and ends 
in the Bar Voltaire, a small 
friendly bar that you will find 
under the tall plane trees at 
the corner of the Place Voltaire 
and the Rue du Quatre Sep- 
tembre. Jeremy and I sat in 
its little forecourt that clear 
Saturday evening, and lingered 
over a bottle of white wine 
from the rich vineyards of 
Bellegarde, while the townsfolk 
streamed past on their way to 
the course. Everybody was 
going. Even in the evening 
light it was a crowd full of 
colour, the girls, slender and 


dark, with scarves against their 
white dresses, the young men 
swaggering in groups, flaunting 
violent broad-checked trousers, 
the mothers and grandmothers 
wearing black and looking very 
handsome, the children, slim 
and brown, laughing and run 
ning ahead, and the old men 
and peasants in their cloth caps 
and blue linen trousers. 

An old peasant sitting alone 
at another table leant over and 
asked us if we were not going 
to the bull-fight. 

“* Si, si. Certainly. We have 
never seen a bull-fight before.’ 

“You are English, n’est-ce 
pas ?”? 

‘“‘ Yes, English.” 

“You must see the bulls. 
It’s a fine sport. Very 
amusing.” 

* Will 
thing ? ” 

‘‘ Thank you very much. Ah 
yes, it’s a fine sport for a young 
man,” the old man said. 
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Finally, Jeremy and I joined 
the crowd and went up the 
narrow street to the arena. At 
one side of the flight of steps 
below the main entrance they 
were unloading the bulls. A 
crowd had gathered round the 
big van to watch. While we 
were standing there, a lorry- 
load of men drove up at a fast 
pace, and halted precipitately 
with a piercing screech of brakes 
at the foot of the steps. The 
driver grinned and called to a 
friend in the crowd. The men 
in the lorry, who were the band 
come to play for the bull-fight, 
stood up in the lorry and blew 
a loud fanfare. It was wonder- 
ful. Jeremy and I looked at 
each other and rocked with 
laughter. The band blew their 
fanfare with such brio and such 
a fine theatrical sense ; throwing 
out their chests and putting all 
their soul into it, then grinning 
at the crowd when it was all 
over. In the Provencal dialect 
they would have called the 
whole thing a galéjado. 

Galéjado in Provence is a 
word that describes something 
so inborn in the Provengal race 
that it is of fundamental im- 
portance that you should know 
what it means. The root word 
is galéja, which means basically 
to joke or make fun, and a man 
who has the spirit is a galéjairé. 
The words always carry with 
them a suggestion of irony and 
the hint of a sparkle of malice. 
The great Provencal, Daudet, 
who defines them in this way, 
tells you that the spirit of the 
galéjairé in Provence is the 
accompaniment of every senti- 
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ment, even the deepest. It is a 
love of laughter, but does not 
exclude kindness and tender. 
ness. 

No words can entirely express 
the spirit. You know it when 
you see it. It is everywhere: 
in the market-places, in the 
cafés and bars, and in the fields ; 
and in the pitches, where the 
men gather and play boules 
from morning till late evening, 
Fundamentally, the source of it 
is probably the Provencal sun 
and the long days of blue sky, 
You have to realise that it is a 
quintessential part of the special 
genius of the Provengal race, 
almost a Weltanschawung. A 
car, of course, is a magnificent 
outlet for a galéjairé. And so is 
a bull-fight. 

That evening in Arles, as we 
stood in front of the arena, the 
band arriving headlong in their 
lorry and blowing a loud fanfare 
made a great beginning. With 
the wine it set up a pleasant 
feeling of timelessness. 

It cost us three frances each 
to go into the bull-fight. There 
was such a crowd of people 
going about in no particular 
direction and stopping to buy 
sweets at booths along the 
front of the arena, that it was 
some time before we could find 
the ticket-office. The noise 
was tremendous. The continual 
blare of an amplified radiogram, 
drenching the arena with the 
creamy caressing notes of 4 
Southern tenor, mingled with 
the confused laughter and voices 
of the crowd and the cries of 
the sweet-sellers ; and the whole 
disordered cacophony was 
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charged with an atmosphere 
of tension and expectancy, like 
the overture to an opera. We 
drank a beer each at an im- 
provised bar inside the main 
entrance to the arena, then 
drifted with the men around 
the bar into one of the long 
galleries under the amphitheatre. 
They had been leading the bulls 
through here to the toril, the 
bulls’ quarters at the other 
end of the arena, and the smell 
of bulls was still strong. The 
gallery gave between bars on 
to the passageway round the 
ring, which was full of men and 
young lads leaping about and 
loosening their muscles for the 
fight. We had not realised we 
were going into the ring. We 
leant on the barrera and watched 
the men and young lads jumping 
and shouting and waving to 


their girls above in the amphi- 


theatre. There must have been 
nearly a hundred of them. 

The ring (which is, of course, 
not really a ring, but an oval) 
was lit by electric lamps fixed 
on high standards round its 
edge, and there were smaller 
lamps above the lower tiers 
of the amphitheatre. The upper 
tiers and the colonnade of 
arches beyond were in a ghostly 
darkness, although it was a 
clear starlit night. At the far 
end of the ring was the gate 
leading from the toril. Some of 
the young lads were gathered 
about it looking over, although 
no bull was yet ready. 

The amphitheatre was begin- 
ning to fill. The front tiers, ten 
feet above the passageway, 
where there were wooden seats 
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built along the stone steps, 
were already packed. We 
watched people moving about 
and settling in their seats. 
Presently the radiogram was 
switched off, and the band 
moved into their position above 
the ring and began to play. 

“Do you think we ought to 
be down here?” I asked 
Jeremy. 

“Tt’s all right. 
won’t be this 
barrier.”’ 

“* Often,” I said. 

‘“* Well, perhaps you're right.” 

We went back into the 
gallery under the amphitheatre. 
Some of the men we had drunk 
with at the Bar Voltaire were 
passing through on their way 
to the ring. They greeted us. 

“Hé! You want to fight ? 
You want to fight with the 
bulls ? ” 

“TI don’t know,’ I said. 

‘“‘ It’s better up above.” 

“Do you think so ? ” 

“Oh yes. It’s very amusing 
for you to watch.” 

One of them, a little man 
with bright twinkling eyes, 
stopped behind and confided 
to us. 

“You will see,’ he said. 
‘‘There’s nothing in it. It’s 
a game, you know. To amuse 
yourself. But it’s better for 
you above. They are bad ones, 
these bulls. C’est moi, qui vous 
dis.”’ 

We went up and walked 
round above the lower ring 
of the amphitheatre, jumping 
at intervals, where the stone 
tiers were broken by the outlets 
from the galleries underneath. 


The bulls 
side of the 
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We looked down into the 
passage leading from the toril. 
The smell of bulls was very 
strong here. I looked round 
the amphitheatre. When the 
Romans built it, it is thought 
in the second century, it held 
25,000, but the longer upper 
tiers have all been destroyed. 
I do not think it would hold 
more than 10,000 now—about 
one-third of the population of 
Arles, including the suburb of 
Trinquetaille. That evening I 
reckoned there were over 5000 
people in the amphitheatre, 
mostly women and children 
and old men, because the young 
men were below in the ring. 
Finally, the announcer, using 
a microphone, declared that 
the first bull was ready. The 
band struck up to play it in, 
and there was a shout from 


the group by the gate. I 
ran over and looked down at 
the bull from above, before 
it charged into the ring. It 
was black and quite small, 
and I saw that its horns were 


padded. I had not expected 
that, and I remember that at 
first I resented it. Later I 
was grateful. 

The bull hung back and 
would not charge. Some of 
the young lads grew bold and 
made little darting  sallies 
through the open gate, taunt- 
ing it. I saw that the man 
whose job it was to open and 
shut the gate had a wooden 
leg. I asked him later if he 
had lost his leg bull-fighting, 
but he laughed and said no, 
in the war. He had never 
fought bulls in Spain, he said. 
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That first bull was very 
troublesome. It stood pawing 
the ground and tossing its 
head indeterminately, until one 
young lad had actually darted 
up and struck it across the 
flank. Then it gathered itself 
and plunged into the ring, 
scattering its assailants, while 
the crowd in the amphitheatre 
shouted with excitement. The 
young lad leapt back into the 
ring, flung himself to one side 
with a violent wrench of his 
whole body, and was over 
the barrera in a heap with all 
the others. The bull with 
its head down plunged blindly 
into the ring. 

But it was not a good bull. 
After a while it became com- 
pletely confused with the noise 
of shouting and the lights and 
the men running at it; and 
finally, it got into the way of 
scrambling over the barrera 
into the passageway. It must 
have hurt itself badly doing 
this, and once its hind - legs 
tore away a great piece of 
the structure. But they could 
not keep it in the ring. It 
would career round and round 
in the narrow passageway, with 
a clamouring rabble following 
it and leaping out of its way 
and striking it on the flanks. 
If they worked it back into 
the ring, it was no good. It 
would be over the barrera again 
in five seconds. It had found 
out that it could do it. 

In the general confusion there 
was one fighter who immediately 
began to be prominent. He 
was a handsome young man, 
Basque by appearance, broad- 
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shouldered and squarely built, 
with thick unruly black hair, 
wearing a white shirt and blue 
linen trousers. He was easily 
distinguishable, not because of 
his clothes, though a white 
shirt was less usual than a 
blue or even a red one, but 
because of his daring and skill. 
We found out later that he 
was the son of a butcher in 
Arles and was training to be 
a professional matador. Even 
though there was little of the 
Spanish bull-fight in the busi- 
ness, there was still scope for 
this. The young butcher’s son 
used both the red cape and the 
lance during the evening. 

But the rabble did no more 
than run at the bull, stamping 
their feet, clapping their hands 
and shouting; or else they 
stood back and waved some- 
thing, preferably red, to anger 
it. If you were more advanced, 
you actually made contact, 
running past the bull and 
striking it with the flat of the 
hand between the horns, and 
dodging away if it charged. 
And there was still another 
game you could play. There 
were two butts in the ring, 
about two and a half feet 
high and full of water, and 
above each hung a horizontal 
hoop strung with packets of 
cigarettes. If the bull charged 
the group round either of the 
butts or moved near, the corre- 
sponding hoop would be lowered 
80 as to be within easy reach 
of a man standing on the edge 
of the butt. If you were cool 
enough to hold your ground 
with only a small butt between 
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you and the bull, you might 
be able to snatch a packet of 
cigarettes. Alternatively, you 
might lose your balance on 
the slippery edge of the butt, 
and possibly fall into the water ; 
in any event, you would present 
an excellent target to the bull. 
Whatever happened, it was 
all a great galéjado. That 
was the only way you could 
describe it. You could hardly 
call it a fight. The French 
word, of course, is course, 
meaning a ‘running’ of bulls; 
but that would not tell you 
anything, because it is the 
same word as corrida, which 
they use in Spain, where bull- 
fights certainly are fights. 

While the first bull was 
causing havoc by refusing to 
stay in the ring, I ran into 
Jeremy, making his way about 
above the tiers of spectators. 
We watched for a little and 
then decided to go down into 
the ring. As we emerged from 
the long gallery into the passage- 
way, the band struck up to 
play the bull out. Looking 
over the barrera, we could 
see it being steered away to- 
wards the toril. There were 
about thirty men and young 
lads crowding round, pushing 
it across the ring. We climbed 
over the barrera and joined 
them. The bull was running 
with sweat. Finally, they got 
it out. Jeremy and I joined 
behind, pushing the  bull’s 
steaming buttocks. 

The next bull was good, and 
much more of a fighter. It 
waited only a few seconds, 
pawing the ground just a little 
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at first, so as hardly to disturb 
the sand, then tossing its head 
and snorting, but keeping its 
head low all the time and 
looking up from under its heavy 
brow like a boxer. Then it 
charged, full of battle, answer- 
ing every challenge. 

It was a great thrill being 
in the ring with the bull. The 
little man with the twinkling 
eyes from the Bar Voltaire 
saw us and came over. The 
bull was in another part of 
the ring. The young butcher’s 
son had it under control, play- 
ing it with the red cape. The 
man from the Bar Voltaire 
slapped Jeremy across the chest 
with the back of his hand, 
grinning. 

“So you want to fight?” 
he said. ‘‘ Formidable! <A 
little different from England, 
hé ? ” 

“Tt’s pretty good. How 
many bulls will there be? ”’ 

“7Té, I don’t know. Five 
or six. Perhaps seven. You 
wait, my friends, you will see 
some bigger bulls. He’s a 
little bull, this one. He’s a 
bad one, but he’s very little. 
You wait for the bigger bulls.’’ 

We watched the young 
butcher’s son playing the bull 
with the red cape. He was 
doing well. He enticed it very 
delicately, holding the cape 
against himself, keeping his 
eye on the bull. The bull 
began to paw the ground, and 
you waited for it to charge, 
expecting it to charge every 
second. When it finally did, 
it was a great relief, like hearing 
the pistol at the beginning of 


a race. The young butcher’s 
son waited for it beautifully, 
and at the last second swung 
the cape down to his right, 
side-stepping to his left, so 
that it was as if he turned 
the bull away from himself, 
He immediately took up a 
new position two or three yards 
away, and the bull followed 
round in an almost continuous 
charge. The young lad side- 
stepped again, swinging the 
cape low to his right with a 
smooth movement, and took 
up his new position. It was 
very pretty to watch. As soon 
as he had done the _ three 
consecutive movements, the 
crowd began to applaud. Once 
he did as many as six, keeping 
the pattern and the rhythm 
very regular, before he was 
finally forced against the barrera. 
The crowd went wild with 
enthusiasm. He left the bull 
after this, and the fight became 
more general and less of a 
fight. 

Jeremy and I separated and 
ran about in the crowd, making 
dashes at the bull, not doing 
anything very daring, but 
getting great fun out of it. 
Presently the young butcher’s 
son came up to Jeremy, and 
I saw that he was offering him 
the red cape. Jeremy was 
refusing it with all the eloquence 
he could command. His French 
became very wild, and he tried 
desperately to explain that he 
was English and had never 
held a red cape to a bull before. 
A little apart I saw the man 
from the Bar Voltaire, watching 
and grinning delightedly, his 
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eyes sparkling with a malicious 
joy; and I saw light. This, 
of course, was a galéjado in 
a thousand. To give the young 
Englishman a taste of the real 
pull-fighting. Té, formidable ! 
What could be more formidable ? 
Perhaps the young Englishman 
would have his neck broken, 
but you could consider your 
attitude towards that, when 
it happened. I had to laugh. 
I admitted the shame of it, 
put I could not help it, par- 
ticularly when it struck me 
that I owed my own immunity 
not simply to chance, but to 
Jeremy’s blond hair. He not 
only stood a head and shoulders 
above most of the small compact 
Provengals, but his shock of 
blond hair moved among them 
like a torch. You could not 
miss him. I could remain in 
grateful obscurity. Jeremy’s 
protests were vain. The young 
butcher’s son was insistent. 

“ There’s nothing in it,’’? he 
said. 

I called to Jeremy in English. 

“ You’re in a bit of a spot,’’ I 
called. 

He swung round and saw me. 

“Ralph, for God’s sake! 
What the hell do I do?” 

“T’ll be standing right by,’ I 
called. 

“Go to hell, damn you!” 

“There’s nothing in it,’ I 
said. 

The bull was coming over 
now. It had scattered the 
crowd in the other part of the 
ring, and was running back 
triumphantly. 

“ Attention !”” 
son 


The butcher’s 
stood taut and _ alert. 
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He took Jeremy by the arm. 
‘*T will show you.” 

He held the cape ready, and 
the bull charged. Jeremy leapt 
to one side, pulling the lad 
with him, so that they both 
lost their balance and fell 
heavily in the sand. The bull 
ran wide. The butcher’s son 
was the first on his feet. 

“No!” he shouted. 
Not like that. Here!” 

He thrust the cape at Jeremy, 
so that he had no alternative 
but to take it. The bull was 
about six yards away and 
charged immediately. Jeremy 
fled, dropping the cape. He 
certainly moved. He was over 
the barrera in a split second. 
The crowd in the ring and 
the spectators above in the 
amphitheatre yelled as one man, 
rapturous with delight. I called 
to Jeremy as he climbed back 
into the ring— 

“Good man. I thought your 
end had come. That was the 
biggest yell of the evening.” 

He grinned. 

“T’m going to do this thing 
properly,”’ he said. 

Somebody had recovered the 
cape, and Jeremy now took it. 
The butcher’s son came up, 
panting. 

‘You should not drop the 
cape,” he said breathlessly. 

“Maybe,” Jeremy said in 
English. 

He shook out the cape. The 
flash of red caught the bull’s 
eye as it tossed its head angrily, 
debating whether to pursue 
another assailant. It stopped 
quite still. Jeremy watched it 
and flapped the cape. The bull 
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lowered its head and charged. 
Jeremy leapt sideways, but 
leapt too soon, and the bull 
swung inwards, so that it was 
attacking him on the flank. 
Jeremy was in a hopeless posi- 
tion, and there was nothing 
for it but to run. He hung 
on to the cape this time, 
however, and turned when he 
reached the barrera. The bull 
swung left when it was within 
two or three yards of the barrera, 
and Jeremy turned to find it 
running away from him. The 
next time he did very well 
indeed, executing two complete 
movements before mistiming 
his side-step. The crowd in 
the amphitheatre roared their 
approval. The young butcher’s 
son took Jeremy by the arm, 
explaining things and gesticu- 
lating and making movements 
with his feet. The bull was 
biding its time. Jeremy stood 
opposite it, holding the cape 
low and flapping it a little. 
Suddenly there was a shout. 
Somebody had let in another 
bull. I saw it, a fully-grown 
animal, much bigger than either 
of the other two bulls, plunging 
into the ring, angry in the full 
flush and confidence of freedom, 
ready to challenge the world. 
The section of the ring near 
the gate from the toril emptied 
instantaneously. Jeremy was 
standing obliquely to the gate 
in the farther half of the ring, 
watching his bull. I shouted 
a@ warning to him, and I 
heard the butcher’s son shout 
another. The whole thing from 
the time of the first shout of 
all was only a matter of seconds. 
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Jeremy glanced round, very 
perfunctorily, not really caring 
to take his eye off his bull, 
The big bull, angered by the 
sight of the flapping cape, was 
charging straight at him. It 
was no more than six yards 
away when he first saw it. 

Jeremy told me afterwards 
that that was the most horrid 
moment of his whole life. [ 
did not argue. At the time he 
covered the distance to the 
barrera in a white flash. The 
two bulls joined forces and 
cantered round the ring to- 
gether. Outside in the passage- 
way there was a stampeding 
chaos. Somebody steered the 
bulls out through the gate to 
the toril, and while the ring 
was clear the butcher’s son 
and a crowd of others cornered 
the man who had let in the 
second bull. A tumult of 
recrimination followed with a 
wealth of gesticulation and 
argument, which lasted until 
the band struck up to play in 
the big bull again. I ran over 
to see what it was about. I 
could not see Jeremy anywhere. 
The trouble was that the man 
should have known better than 
to let in a second bull while a 
novice was holding the cape— 
even for a galéjado. Didn’t he 
know there would be trouble 
with the police if there were an 
accident ? Didn’t he know the 
young Englishman was holding 
the cape? Didn’t he know he 
was endangering the very exist- 
ence of bull-fighting in the 
South of France? It was in 
vain that he protested. 

But when the band struck 
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up again the tumult calmed 
down, and everything was for- 
gotten. As I was climbing 
pack into the ring, a man 
came up to me and shook his 
head and told me not to come 
back into the ring. It was 
different with this bull, he said. 
There might be trouble with 
the police. 

I looked around for Jeremy, 
and finally went back under the 
amphitheatre and up above the 
spectators. I found him sitting 
with a young girl and a woman, 
dressed in black, who was 
plainly her mother. I sat with 
them, and we talked for a while 
about the bull-fight, watching 
the big bull wheeling and 
charging and throwing clouds 
of sand high above the ring. 
The girl watched, intent and 
absorbed, leaning forward 
slightly, cupping her chin in 
her hands. 

“You like bull-fights?’”’ I 
said. 

She turned, smiling, showing 
even white teeth. 

“ Mais oui. You too?” 

“ It’s pretty good.” 

“Her name’s 
Jeremy said. 

The girl smiled again, hearing 
her name. She was absurdly 
lovely when she smiled. It was 
quite fantastic. They say the 
Arlésiennes are the loveliest 
women in the world, and if you 
extend the claim to include the 
women of Provence generally, 
thus silencing the protests of 
Avignon and Vaucluse and 
Saint-Remy in particular, I do 
not believe it could be seriously 
disputed. Except that it is 
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infused occasionally with an 
African or an Oriental strain, 
their beauty is in the purest 
classical tradition; and not 
the least of their qualities is 
that they know how to walk. 
Marielle was a real Arlésienne, 
brown-eyed, slim-ankled, the 
mould of her forehead and 
nose and chin firmly classical, 
her rich black hair taken back 
over her ears and clustering 
behind her olive neck. She 
watched the bull-fight with all 
her soul. 

The young butcher’s son had 
the lance now. This was more 
difficult to handle than the 
cape, and it was a much fiercer 
bull. He was not so skilful 
with the lance. His generalship 
was often at fault, and he could 
not properly control the animal. 
Without his nerve being shaken, 
he was unsure of himself, and 
several times he lost his position 
and had to turn and run for the 
barrera. 

Jeremy said in English, ‘‘ Hell, 
Ralph. Do you know I was 
nearly killed ? ” 

““T do. They nearly lynched 
a man for it.” 

“Oh, hell! That’s bad.” 

“‘ Tt’s all right. It’s all over 
now.”’ 

‘¢ Tt made me sweat,’’ Jeremy 
said. 

‘‘ What does he say ? ” asked 
Marielle. 

‘“‘ He says he’s had enough for 
the moment.” 

“But he’s very good. We 
saw you with the bull, you 
know,”’ she said to Jeremy. 

“T didn’t like it,’? Jeremy 
said. 

G2 
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‘“ He’s a bad one, that bull,” 
said the mother. ‘ He could 
kill you.” 

“Do they 
Jeremy asked. 

“Not now. It is a law now 
that the horns must be covered,”’ 
Marielle said. 

“But there was a man killed 
last month,’”’ her mother said. 
‘Don’t you remember it? He 
fell and the bull broke his 
leg, and the poor man could 
not save himself. The bull 
trampled on his leg. They 
killed the bull that time,’ 
she added. 

“Tt is not part of the sport 
to kill the bull,” said Marielle. 

““Tt’s different in Spain,’ I 
said. 

‘ Ah, yes. Here in Provence 
that is not permitted. We 
must not have horses, and we 
do not kill. The police are 
very strict. It is a privilege 
for Provence, you understand.”’ 

“Tt’s a game,” said the 
mother. ‘“ That is all. For 
fun.” 

““Tt’s good fun,” 
agreed. 

‘‘ There ! ” said Marielle. She 
had wanted him to say he 
liked it. ‘‘Why do you like 
it?’’ she asked, smiling with 
her big eyes. 

“‘T like bulls,’? Jeremy said. 

I heard Marielle give a little 
gasp of astonishment, and then 
she stared at him and began 
to laugh softly. Finally, she 
laughed outright, throwing back 
her dark head. 

“That is 
reason.” 

“T think it’s a very English 


often kill?” 


Jeremy 


a very funny 
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reason,” I said. Her laughter 
was infectious. 

“IT mean I think they're 
fine. I like all animals,” Jeremy 
said. 

“T do not like bulls,” said 
Marielle, wrinkling her nose. 

The bull below was. still 
showing plenty of fight. It 
caught one lad as he ran by, 
knocked him over and tried 
to gore him with its padded 
horns. The boy took several 
sharp blows before he scrambled 
to his feet and escaped. There 
was great excitement among 
the spectators. He was a young 
lad well known in the town. 
Jeremy put his thumbs up. 

“Thumbs up to the bull,” 
he said in English. 

“What is that?” 
asked. 

Jeremy explained, using big 
gestures. Marielle watched him. 

“T understand,’ she said 
finally. She turned her thumbs 
down. “Then you do this 
for the bull, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Oh, no. I do this for the 
bull.” 

‘For the bull? Oh, no!” 

Jeremy left it at that. 

The fight went on _ below, 
with the noise of shouting and 
the rabble around the butts, 
and the men taunting the bull 
and running from it and leaping 
headlong over the barrera. It 
was a good bull, though it 
was tired now and had not half 
the passion of its first few 
moments in the ring. Jeremy 
and I agreed we would go down 
into the ring again for the 
next bull, police or no police. 

But the next bull was a 


Marielle 
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little bullock for children and 
women. I listened to the 
announcer. He began as soon 
as the big bull had been played 
out. 

“ Are you going down?” I 
asked Marielle. 

“Oh, no!” 

“ He says for women, n’est-ce 

as?” 

“ Not for me.” 

The little bullock came leap- 
ing and bucking into the ring, 
and raised a great shout of 
delight from the amphitheatre. 
The ring was filled with a 
rabble of small boys. Many 
of them could not have been 
more than ten years old, 
and there was even one girl 
among them. The little 
bullock sprinted about as 
agile as @ young colt, and was 
actually more difficult to handle 
than the older bulls. It was 
lighter on its feet and neater 
in all its movements, and could 
wheel at twice the speed. The 
older bulls used more of a 
sledge-hammer technique, per- 
sistent but unwieldy. The little 
bullock was a rapier. It kept 
on the move nearly all the 
time, zigzagging across the ring, 
thrusting at everything that 
caught its eye. The boys were 
having a great time. One 
little lad, caught off his guard 
when the bullock swivelled 
round on him in its charge, 
turned and seized the bullock’s 
horns and struggled with it 
in single combat, a young 
Hercules. The crowd cheered 
him wildly. Finally, he was 
flung to the ground, and had 
to leap up and run for the 


barrera with the bullock hot 
upon his buttocks. He was 
only a little lad, perhaps thirteen 
years old, not a typical Pro- 
vencal, but with hair that was 
almost fair. He was more of 
a Celt than a Roman. The 
girl in the ring was always 
prominent and won a large 
share of the applause. She 
was @ supple creature, raven- 
haired, with the face of a young 
Amazon. 

It was while the little bullock 
was in the ring that there 
came the loudest and most 
Roman massed shout of the 
evening. One of the youngsters 
took a piece of sacking and 
flung it at the bullock as it 
charged. The sacking caught 
on its horns and hung down 
over its eyes. It stamped 
furiously, tossing its head in 
a frenzy, but could not shake 
the thing free. Finally, it went 
mad-angry and charged blindly, 
heading straight for one of 
the butts. You could see there 
was going to be a collision. 
The little bullock struck the 
butt in full career, spun over 
like a shot rabbit, and dived 
head foremost with a great 
splash into the water. You 
saw it, a confusion of kicking, 
flying legs above the butt. 
A great roar, swelling in a 
rapid crescendo so that the 
finish of it was like the impact: 
of an orchestra of cymbals, 
rose in unison from five thou- 
sand throats. It was a truly 
Roman roar, an echo across 
eighteen hundred years. 

The little bullock kicked and 
struggled, legs uppermost, head 
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downwards in the butt, like 
a sheep on its back kicking 
and unable to right itself. 
Finally, three youngsters took 
hold of it, dodging the flying 
hooves, and hoisted it out of 
the butt. It stood at first 
unsteadily, in a daze, stagger- 
ing perilously when it tried 
to move. Then it came to 
and began charging violently 
round the ring. 

“* He’s good, the little bull,’’ 
I said to Marielle’s mother. 
““He’s brave. He’s full of 
courage. What is the word 
you would say? ”’ 

“ Méchant,”’ she said. 

The bull is always méchant. 
It is always thumbs down for 
the bull. There is not a good 
word to be said for him. 

Marielle’s mother began to 
talk, discussing the fight and 
bull-fighting generally. She had 
an excited way of speaking, 
emphasising her points not so 
much with gestures as with 
movements of the head and 
facial expressions. She had 
a very expressive face. While 
she was talking she used the 
word aficion, and although I 
knew, I asked her what it 
meant. Both she and Marielle 
began to answer together. Then 
she said, “It is a Spanish 
word. An aficionado means a 
lover of bull-fights.’’ The words 
that she used were “‘ wn amateur 
de taureaux”?; the word 
“taureauxz”’ doing service a 
little ironically, I felt, for the 
whole phrase “courses de 
taureaux.”’ 

I asked, indicating the ring 
and the amphitheatre gener- 
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ally, “‘ Are they all aficionados 
here?” 

“‘ Oh, yes, everybody. Every- 
body is aficionado here.” 

‘Could an Englishman have 
an aficion ?”’ I asked. 

“Tt is possible,” she said 
politely. 

A man selling sweets and 
nuts appeared immediately be- 
low in the lower section of 
the amphitheatre, crying his 
wares. Jeremy bought a packet 
for Marielle. 

“Are you going to fight 
again ?’’ she asked him. 

“ How many more bulls will 
there be? ”’ 

“Two or three, I should 
think. There is a dance after- 
wards.” 

“A dance ? 
arena ? ” 

“Yes. Do you dance ? ” 

“JT don’t dance much,” 
Jeremy said. 

“ You fight better ? ”’ 

‘“‘ It’s easier,’’ Jeremy said. 

Marielle laughed her infec- 
tious laugh. 

“The English are funny,” 
she said. ‘‘ Don’t the English 
dance ? ”’ 

“ Mais oui.” 

“But they prefer to fight ? ” 

“They are bad dancers,” 
Jeremy said. 

Presently the little bullock 
was played out, and I got up 
to go down into the ring. 

“Wave, if you get in, and 
T’ll come down,” Jeremy said. 

I climbed into the ring with- 
out being stopped, and mingled 
with the crowd. The bull was 
just being let in. It was another 
big, fully- grown animal. I 


Here in the 
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waved to Jeremy above in 
the shadowy amphitheatre, but 
could not be sure if he had seen 
me. I noticed the young 
butcher’s son limping. He had 
been jabbed in the leg during 
his manceuvrings with the lance. 
I joined the group round one 
of the butts with the idea of 
capturing a packet of cigarettes. 
I had an advantage, being 
taller than most of the others. 
There were perhaps fifteen of 
us altogether, crowding round 
the butt. When the bull 
actually charged the butt, the 
number would be reduced to 
five or six. The first time it 
happened I fled with the 
scatterers in a panic, but after 
that I found that it was, in 
fact, better to stay by the butt. 
You could keep your eye on the 
bull and the butt between you, 
and there was nothing in it. 
If you scattered, you would 
probably bring the bull hard 
upon your heels, and in all the 
confusion you might not be 
able to dodge away or reach 
the barrera in time. But to 
capture a packet of cigarettes 
was another matter. The man 
in the amphitheatre, who 
worked the pulleys, gave you 
no more than a brief chance. 
You had to risk everything 
and jump blindly. You knew 
the bull would be somewhere 
near, but you could not watch 
both the bull and the hoop. 
Even if you knew where it was, 
you had to take your eye off 
it for that brief frantic moment. 

One lissom young lad was a 
master of the art. He would 
wait for the bull to charge, 
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standing on the opposite side 
of the butt. As it approached, 
he would spring up with the 
leverage of one leg and take a 
flying leap over the butt in the 
direction of the bull. His idea 
was to time it so that he would 
be flying over the butt as the 
bull passed it in the opposite 
direction. At the same time 
one arm would be stretched 
out to grab at a dangling packet. 
He did not always get it, of 
course. The hoop was never 
still, and he might collide with 
someone else trying the same 
game. 

After a while I tried a jump, 
but checked myself at the start, 
and naturally lost my balance. 
But you inevitably grew con- 
fident before long. You got 
used to seeing the bull only a 
few yards away looking in your 
direction ; and you found out 
that a look only rarely developed 
into a charge. The pace was 
faster now. Everybody was 
keyed up to a high pitch of 
excitement. You could feel 
that your blood was up and 
that nothing mattered beyond 
the immediate moment. There 
was only one packet left on 
the hoop now, and I looked 
across at the other and saw 
that it had been stripped bare. 
I knew that the hoops were 
drawn in at intervals and re- 
stocked, but it was inevitable, 
even so, that I should be 
possessed with an insane desire 
to capture this particular packet. 
That is how confident you 
become. But you learn. I set 
myself in position, and presently 
the bull was about ten yards 
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away, pawing the ground. The 
hoop was swinging quite low. 
I reckoned to be able to reach 
it fully extended. I took my 
eye off the bull and mounted 
the edge of the butt, grabbing 
at the little yellow packet. 
The next thing that happened 
was that I heard a confused 
shout, and suddenly the whole 
amphitheatre fell about my 
ears, one of its big stone blocks 
fetching me a thick blow across 
the right buttock. I was thrown 
violently off my balance, and I 
remember falling backwards and 
clutching at a man, who must 
have jumped with me, and 
seeing the tan-red ridged back 
of the bull travelling under me. 
It was a startled momentary 
glimpse, confused with a jumble 
of legs and arms, and then I 
was on my back in the wet 
sand of the arena. I leapt up, 


almost on the bounce, realising 
what had happened, but the 
bull was well away in another 


part of the ring. The little 
yellow packet still dangled from 
the hoop. 

A portly man, whom I 
remembered seeing at the Bar 
Voltaire, ran up to me and 
asked me if I was all right. 

“Several of you were hit,’ 
he said. ‘“ The bull charged 
straight at you.” 

“ You're telling me,” I said 
in English. 

I coursed around a little, 
shaking my right leg about, 
somewhat surprised that there 
did not seem to be anything 
wrong with it, and then I 
noticed the bull charging across 
from the other side of the ring. 
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I did not wait. I ran instan- 
taneously and took a hurtling 
leap over the barrera, landing 
on all fours in the passageway. 
It was an unnecessarily un- 
dignified exit, and certainly 
not elegant. I could not explain 
the niceties of the position to 
the men who stood around me 
laughing, so I climbed back 
into the ring. I waved up at 
Jeremy, but he did not seem to 
see me, and after a while I 
climbed out again, carefully 
this time, and made my way 
up to where he was sitting. 

‘“‘ Come on down,” I said. 

‘Did you get in all right?” 
he asked. 

‘No, the bull came out to 
me. We had a friendly little 
knockabout in the bar.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“The bull did.” 

‘““ Good God, was that you ? ” 

“Come on down,” I said. 
“You make me sick.”’ 

“You shouldn’t look so like 
a Provencal. It’s that blue 
shirt.” 

‘Come on down.” 

“ All right. I’m going down 
again,’ he said to Marielle. 

She smiled at him with her 
fantastic smile. 

“We will watch you,’ she 
said. 

“That was my friend Ralph 
with the bull that time.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” 

We went down together into 
the ring. Marielle waved to us. 
Jeremy was very easy to see. 
The fight was general, and we 
both joined it; but the first 
time I broke into a run, one of 
the muscles in my right leg 
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gave way, where it had been 
hit by the bull, and I found I 
could not run properly. I 
watched the rest of the course 
from the passageway, leaning 
on the barrera. 

Jeremy started with a fine 
burst of ardour. In a few 
seconds he had brought off his 
first rush, and after that he 
was into his stride and there 
was no stopping him. The 


bull needed the force of an 
assault to rouse it to real anger 
now. Shouts and noise were 
no longer enough. Jeremy’s 
technique was improving and 
he was developing a nice air 
The crowd began to 


of finesse. 
notice him. 
Only a handful of the rabble 
in the ring ever came properly 
to grips with the bull. One of 
them was a tall dark brown- 
shirted man who had not 
appeared before. His lean face 
was a deeper shade than the 
Provencal tan, and he wore 
black close-cropped  side- 
whiskers. I made him out 
to be a Spaniard, and later 
Jeremy told me that I was 
right. He was a Spanish 
professional bull-fighter, by the 
name of Pedro Martinez. 
Jeremy told me he owed the 
acquaintance to committing a 
tactical error in approaching 
the bull. He was not caring 
much about the science of the 
business, being mainly con- 
cerned with getting some amuse- 
ment out of baiting the bull 
himself; and he happened to 
make one of his sallies, running 
across in front of the bull from 
right to left. This meant, of 
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course, that he had to thrust 
with his left arm and pivot on 
his left foot. Almost immedi- 
ately the tall lean man came 
up to him, shaking his head 
and speaking with great earnest- 
ness. Jeremy told me that he 
had some difficulty in following 
Pedro Martinez, who told him 
a great deal, demonstrating his 
points and speaking with a 
strong accent. Jeremy, to be 
quite clear, finally asked him 
why you should not approach 
a bull from the right, and Pedro 
Martinez said the reason was 
that a bull will turn more easily 
from right to left than from 
left to right, and that therefore 
it is from left to right that you 
must cross in front of it. I 
told Jeremy that I thought it 
would in any case be sounder 
strategy to keep one’s right 
side towards the bull, but he 
was definite that Pedro Martinez 
did not give this reason. 

The next bull, which was 
the last of the evening, carried 
a cocarde. <A cocarde in a bull- 
fight is a piece of cord fastened 
to the bull’s horns and running 
across its brow; and there is 
a prize for the man who first 
cuts it. If you want to compete, 
you take a small steel instru- 
ment, like a long-toothed comb, 
and as you thrust at the bull, 
you try and scrape it down 
across the cocarde. You will 
not necessarily cut it simply 
by making contact. The young 
butcher’s son, refusing to be 
unsettled by his injury, made 
contact several times without 
severing the cord. Pedro 
Martinez was unlucky too. The 
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prize finally went to a big 
round-bellied man in a red 
shirt. When the cord snapped, 
a great grin spread over his 
full round face, and he waved 
to the spectators with wide 
theatrical gestures, acknow- 
ledging their applause. For a 
big man he trundled about 
with astonishing speed. The 
announcer gave out his victory, 
and there was more and wilder 
applause. Jeremy told me that 
somebody offered him one of 
the small cutting instruments, 
but he refused it. He did 
not want to waste the man’s 
chance. 

The noise now was terrific. 
It was the final fling. Every- 
body was giving everything he 
had in a last burst of abandon. 
The shouting and cheering from 
the amphitheatre was a con- 
tinuous orchestral background, 
so much so that you almost 
ceased to notice it, accepting 
it as part of ordinary existence. 
And in the ring were the solo 
instruments, playing sudden dis- 
jointed obbligatos, that rose 
shrill and staccato above the 
steady uproar. 

Jeremy was doing magnifi- 
cently. He was always there 
with the bull, giving it no 
peace, attacking firmly and 
regularly, and getting a smooth 
easy Swerve into his approach. 
His blood was warm and he 
was taking advice from a 
Spanish professional. They 
knew him now in the amphi- 
theatre. He was outstanding 
with his blond hair, and it 
began to travel around that 
he was un Anglais. They liked 
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the blond young man very 


much. A tall blond young 
man attacking the bull was 
a great galéjado. During that 
last stage of the course Jeremy 
achieved fame. He became 
a feature of the course, some- 
thing you could talk about 
afterwards and remember it by. 

It was fierce, this last bull, 
and for all its unwieldy bulk 
incredibly swift in its move- 
ments. It was a magnificent 
sight to see it rage across the 
arena in pursuit of a mob of 
attackers, and then in a matter 
of seconds brake and swerve 
and plunge into a flank attack 
against an unwary onlooker. 
It was a fine beast. Its great 
gyrating muscles caught the 
light from the lamps over the 
ring as it heaved and plunged. 
Its nostrils ran and its eyes 
were big and full of anger. 
It was not a bull you could 
charge carelessly or at random. 
You had to keep your wits 
about you and your nerve 
steady, and your timing had 
to be accurate. There was 
very little margin for error. 
Jeremy had to run for it once. 
I expected to see him over- 
hauled and trampled into the 
arena. But generally his eye 
was good. 

Pedro Martinez finished the 
evening with the cape. I saw 
then that he was much better 
than the young butcher’s son. 
There was nothing hurried or 
abrupt about his manner. 
Everything was smooth and 
calm, even dispassionate. His 
side-step was almost languid. 
If you did not realise the 
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degree of accuracy needed to 
make such grace and finesse 
possible, you might have 
thought there was nothing in 
it. The butcher’s son, though 
he had not been ostentatious, 
had been tense and strained 
by comparison. Pedro Mar- 
tinez was an artist. Every 
movement of his lean supple 
body was controlled and yet 
free, loose and yet part of 
an ordered logical plan. When 
the crashing climax of noise 
was over with the grand finale 
of steering the last bull, un- 
conquered to the end, out of 
the ring, Jeremy walked out 
with Martinez and asked him 
about bull-fighting in Spain. 
Pedro Martinez said a very 
surprising thing. 

“* Listen, my friend,’’ he said. 
“ They are not good, the Spanish 
bull - fights. That’s a fool’s 
sport. When I am a young 
lad, I think it fine. It is all 
very fine for a young fool. 


But now... now I think it 
is mad.” 
“You fight often now ? ” 
“Nearly every day, my 


friend. Now in France, now 
in Spain. It’s fine in France. 
It’s a good sport. But in 
Spain... té, I say enough. 
Tomorrow I go to Les Saintes- 
Maries.”’ 

“Good luck,” we said. 

He joined the crowd pouring 
out under the arched entrance 
of the arena and we watched 
his tall figure until it was 
lost among the narrow streets 
of the town. 


“An aficionado grows old,” 
I said. “Or perhaps they 
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would say he never had the 
real aficion. It’s very strange 
for a Spaniard.” 

“He’s all right,” Jeremy 
said. ‘‘ He taught me a lot.” 

We drank a beer at the bar, 
and then went up and met 
Marielle and her mother coming 
down from the amphitheatre. 
Marielle wanted us to dance, 
and we went back into the 
ring. The band was playing, 
and a few couples were already 
dancing. 

“What is this?’’ Jeremy 
asked. 

“It’s a farandole,” Marielle 
said. ‘* It’s very easy.” 

“TI don’t dance the faran- 
dole,’’ Jeremy said. 

“Oh, yes. It’s very easy.” 

Jeremy and Marielle swung 
away together. You could not 
in any case dance very 
accurately in the sand. There 
were not many people in the 
ring. Most people were going 
home after the fight. It was 
half-past eleven, and mothers 
were taking their daughters 
home. The dance was quite 
gay for a while, but finally 
it rather petered out. There 
was none of the Austrian or 
Bavarian stimmung in it; and 
since it did not offer the chance 
of a galéjado, it had none of 
the sparkling abandon of the 
bull-fight. It was wholly un- 
Slavonic. Slow and measured, 
it was like the people them- 
selves, fundamentally classical. 
After a few dances Marielle 
and her mother said good- 
night. There were not more 
than twenty people in the 
ring now, and of these only 
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four or five were girls. After 
a while we went out, with the 
slow music of the band drifting 
behind us across the night, and 
down the arena steps into the 
quiet town. 

We stopped at the Bar 
Voltaire for a final vin blane. 
There was still a crowd in the 
bar and outside at the tables 
on the little forecourt. They 
were all there, the little man 
with the twinkling eyes and 
the others, talking about the 
bull-fight. M. Galibert, the 
portly proprietor, brought us 
our wine and slapped Jeremy 
heartily on the shoulder. He 
had been with the rest at the 
course, while his wife looked 
after the bar. 

“Fine,” he said gleefully. 
“ Wasn’t it fine, my friend ? 
You are a real matador.” 

Jeremy protested. 

“ Si, si, vraiment. <A real 
matador. Isn’t he a real mata- 
dor?” he asked, addressing 
the question generally. 

Everybody agreed that 
Jeremy was certainly a fine 
matador. We stood them all 
drinks after that, and they 
came around, grinning and 
joking and chaffing Jeremy. 
It was a great joke that an 
Englishman should be a matador. 
One of them had drawn a 
rough picture of me _ being 
tossed by the bull, and that 
was a greater joke still. It 
was all a supreme galéjado. 
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“When do you come back 
again ? ’? M. Galibert asked. 

“TI don’t know. Next year 
perhaps,’’ Jeremy said. 

“Ah, it’s a pity. If you 
would stay here three or four 
weeks, then really you would 
be a matador.” 

“Tt’s not possible. We have 
to go back to England to 
work.”’ 

‘Ah, well. Drink, my English 
friends. Where do you go 
tomorrow ? ”’ 

“To Nimes.” 

‘Will you have some more 
wine ? ”’ 

“Thank you, but we must 
go to bed.” 

“One more glass.” 

“ All right. But then we 
really must go.” 

We all had one more glass 
of wine on the house. There 
were seven of us altogether. 

“To bull-fights,’’ I said. 

“To the English.” 

“To France.” 

We drank, emptying our 
glasses in one draught. It 
was good there under the night 
and the dark plane trees in 
the square. 

‘¢ Till next year then,’’ Jeremy 
said. 

“Yes, you must come back.” 

** Good-night.”’ 

“ Good-night and aw revoir.” 

“ Au revoir.” 

We walked away from the 
little bar towards our inn 
through the clear night. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN MODERN DRESS. 


BY GUY BOAS. 


CoNTENTIONS break out from 
time to time whether it is a 
good thing or a bad thing to 
produce the plays of Shake- 
speare in modern dress. Why 
the subject should be dis- 
cussed as though it were a 
question of right and wrong 
is not clear. If some people 
take pleasure in seeing the 
plays so produced, and are 
willing to pay cash for their 
pleasure, it is superfluous for 
those who do not share this 
taste to inform the world in 
general of their disapproval : 
equally superfluous is it to 
try to press the protestants in 
this matter to enjoy something 
which they dislike. Why should 
not each party enjoy itself in 
its own way, so long as it does 
not injure anyone else? The 
protestants would probably 
assert that the injured party 
is Shakespeare, but what is 
really injured is their own 
susceptibility. Because they 
feel themselves to be virtuous, 
they have a very strong con- 
viction that there ought to be 
no more cakes and ale. But 
they are not frank enough 
to own up to this ground for 
grievance; instead they put 
it on Shakespeare. They say 
that by dressing Hamlet in 
plus-fours and Macbeth in 
khaki, by presenting Viola as 
a@ yachting belle and Thersites 
as a down-and-out, by causing 


Hector to shoot Achilles with 
a revolver and by converting 
the assembly in Priam’s palace 
into a Mayfair cocktail party, 
we are insulting our greatest 
poet, and that all decent-minded 
people ought to rise up with 
Blimp-like fervour and set right 
the wrong done to Tradition, 
to Art, and to the Memory of 
a Sublime Genius. 

It is unfortunate for those 
who like modern dress that 
Shakespeare himself cannot be 
appealed to; for the strong 
probability is that he would be 
in favour of their views. Apart 
from the fact that when the 
plays were first produced they 
were invariably given in what 
was then modern dress, Shake- 
speare was a man, if ever there 
was one, who was in favour of 
the spirit rather than the letter. 
If a jaded public, anzsthetised 
by years of indifferent orthodox 
productions, can get an awaken- 
ing ‘kick’ out of a modern 
setting, Shakespeare would 
surely be the last to disapprove 
and the first to test to the 
utmost limits the possibilities 
of this ‘new deal.’ In one 
sense the past is the past, 
and there is no getting away 
from it; but in another sense 
it is perfectly possible to get 
away from it, and there is a 
good deal to be said for getting 
as far away from it as possible. 
The best things in life, of which 
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Shakespeare’s poetry and Shake- 
speare’s dramatic and psycho- 
logical genius are examples, 
are the same at whatever point 
of time they are encountered ; 
but clothes and scenery and 
furniture, which, translated into 
the theatre, become costumes 
and back-cloths and properties, 
are not things of any funda- 
mental importance, and to 
respect them with the blind 
eyes of traditional reverence is 
to get everything out of pro- 
portion. Should one be in- 
capable of appreciating the 
inspired poetry on Othello’s 
lips as he prepares to kill 
Desdemona, because the light 
he ‘ puts out’ is electric? Are 
Hamlet’s thoughts on suicide, 
or Lear’s madness, or Malvolio’s 
discomfiture dependent for their 
impressiveness on costume ? 
Can Mark Antony, equipped 
by Shakespeare with the most 
telling eloquence ever given 
to the human tongue, only 
move his audience if he wears 
a toga? Is Polonius no longer 
the world’s master bore because 
he puts on a frock-coat? Do 
Rosalind and Imogen cease to 
dazzle because they wear the 
same smart clothes as make 
less intelligent women of today 
appear attractive to less in- 
telligent men than Orlando and 
Iachimo? Are Falstaff and 
Bottom only funny in leather 
jerkins ? If Shakespeare’s plays 
depended on dress, there would 
be no profit in reading them, 
and Charles Lamb actually 
preferred reading them to see- 
ing them—which, considering 
what many producers and 


players can do to Shakespeare, 
is not surprising. 

This is not to suggest that 
modern dress should be the in- 
variable rule. Such a rule could 
only be the desire of people 
with an eccentric passion for 
modernity. Play-goers might 
indeed lay down a level-headed 
law for themselves never to 
see one of the plays dressed 
modern until they have seen 
it at least once dressed Tudor. 
There is an appropriate charm 
in watching how Elizabethan 
players arrayed themselves to 
play Elizabethan plays to Eliza- 
bethan audiences. It would be 
of doubtful profit, moreover, to 
present certain of the plays in 
@ modern setting at all. While 
the wit of Falstaff and the 
humour of his boon companions 
are of timeless flavour, the 
heroic language of Hotspur in 
the same play would be as 
out-of- period if uttered in 
trousers and lounge suits as 
would be the exhortation of 
Henry V. to re-enter the breach 
and emulate the tiger if delivered 
in khaki and a Sam Browne 
belt. It is possible to inspire 
the spirit of Agincourt still, but 
the verbal style must be 
adjusted. ‘ England expects 
that every tank will do its 
damnedest”’ set the Nelson 
touch on Cambrai with a proper 
consideration of ‘* plus ga change, 
plus c’est la méme chose.” 

The intriguing question 
suggests itself: are the heroics 
of Hotspur and King Harry 
divorced from reality in any 
age? In the case of Hotspur, 
Shakespeare may have been 
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having a laugh up his sleeve, 
and, in the case of Harry, 
either he may have let his 
pen run away with him, or 
he may have been writing with 
an avuncular eye on his 
audience in the mood of 
“ That’s the stuff to give ’em.”’ 
If this is so, a translation into 
modern style might prove an 
effective test of whether Shake- 
speare is writing at his best 
or whether he is falling below 
it. It would be an experiment 
worthy of the promised National 
Theatre, to produce all Shake- 
speare’s plays in succession in 
modern dress, an experiment 
which would probably give us 
a clearer perception of what 
is of fundamental and what 
of secondary importance in 
Shakespeare. Some of the plays 
would probably prove to be 
of more abiding virtue than 
they are believed to be at 
present ; others would fall lower 
in the scale. I suspect that 
the sombre magnificence of 
the rarely seen ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ would emerge high 
on the list, that ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra ’—hitherto the terror, 
frustration, and Caudine Forks 
of producers—would be revealed 
as of all the plays the most 
miraculous, while the over-acted 
‘As You Like It’ and ‘ Mer- 
chant’ (apart from Shylock) 
would be recognised as the 
comparative trifles they are ; 
that ‘ Richard II.,’ replete with 
psychological subtlety which 
leaves Freud little to add 
would shatter the popularity 
of ‘Henry V.,’ and that the 
greatest of all the plays would 
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be found to be the one out of 
which, for lack of musical and 
religious understanding, most 
traditional producers have failed 
to make anything at all—the 
iridescent, transcendent, and 
celestial ‘Tempest.’ ‘Cym- 
beline ’ would probably advance 
some places, especially since 
Mr Bernard Shaw has rewritten 
the closing scene: conceal- 
ment in a trunk is a quite 
possible means of entering a 
forbidden bedroom in a modern 
hotel, and, even if to wake 
up in one’s grave and to find 
oneself apparently sharing it 
with one’s headless husband is 
an exceptional experience, it 
is more likely to happen to 
wives in this era of air raids 
than in any previous century. 
Apart, however, from any 
acid test which modern dressing 
may apply, modernity has a 
special zesthetic value, appeal, 
and significance of its own. 
We cannot escape from the 
age in which we live, from 
its form and pressure, its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, its 
opportunities and limitations, 
its fashions, passions, crazes, 
and whims. We may, as 
students of history, wish that 
we had lived in some former 
age, among the high - souled 
adventure and enterprise of 
Elizabethan days, in the urbane 
and reasonable epoch of Queen 
Anne, or in the well-ordered 
comfort of Victorian prosperity. 
Doublets or hansom cabs may 
appeal to us more than plus- 
fours and motor-cars, but into 
an age of plus-fours and motor- 
cars we are born, and the 
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personal taste of no individual 
is going to change the general 
fashion or put back the clock. 
It is significant that in every 
generation one finds a tendency 
on the part of the most vital 
minds and personalities in all 
classes of society to throw 
themselves into the most up- 
to-date inventions—since the 
war, to instal wireless and tele- 
vision, to forsake tea-parties 
for sherry-parties, to travel by 
air, to build gas-proof dug-outs, 
to try to comprehend the aims 
of ‘modern’ poetry, music, 
and art, to be, in fact, in the 
forefront of progress. There 
are always a certain number 
of souls, but always in a 
minority, who do not like new 
fashions, usually because these 
souls are old and set, have 
ceased to recapitulate, or have 
‘time-lags’; but any man or 
woman with a normal zest for 
living, which is a concomitant 
of normal health, can be counted 
on to buy a motor-car or a 
radio-gramophone or an electric 
refrigerator as soon as it is 
invented and he can afford it, 
and to fall into line with the 
sartorial and other fashions of 
the day. Thus to fall in with 
the march of progress is not 
to be unappreciative of the 
achievements of the past. We 
may still regard Milton as our 
greatest epic poet, or Swift 
as our greatest prose - writer, 
and yet read Auden and Shaw 
more often than we read Milton 
and Swift. If books were read 
only because they are great, 
and not because they are new, 
no author, publisher, nor cir- 
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culating library could make 
a living. Even the Good News 
of Christianity, as Chesterton 
observed, spread partly because 
it was Good, but chiefly because 
it was News. 

To see upon the stage an 
effective period setting such 
as ‘A Room in Orsino’s Palace” 
in ‘ Twelfth Night ’—a stately 
tapestried hall, furnished with 
Tudor dignity, lit by torches, 
and peopled by attendants 
habited in coloured doublet 
and hose, serving a duke arrayed 
in @ robe of appropriate Tudor 
splendour, is to have one’s 
historical and antiquarian senses 
awakened and charmed. To 
see that scene converted into 
modern terms—the hall trans- 
formed into the smoking-room 
of a luxurious flat, lit with 
electric light and furnished with 
a radio-gramophone that emits 
the music which is the ‘ food 
of love,’ with a card-table at 
which the attendant lords are 
playing contract bridge, and 
a duke dressed as any gentleman 
would now be dressed who 
could afford the duke’s tailor, 
this is to feel the thrill which 
only a normal zest in con- 
temporary life can give, and 
to have the sensation that 
Shakespeare is not a handful 
of dust and ashes in the soil 
of Stratford, but a _ living 
presence, walking in Bond 
Street, making holiday on the 
Riviera, visiting in Mayfair, 
and, though he calls it all 
Illyria, watching and under- 
standing and laughing at our 
personal lives in 1939. It is 
not the ocean that changes, 
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but only the style of ship which 
sails upon it. What are Mr 
Tom Walls and Mr Ralph Lynn 
if not reincarnations of Sir 
Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek ? Let any producer 
of a modern ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
have Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
dressed and played with Messrs 
Walls and Lynn in mind, and 
he will find with what astonish- 
ing ease the four persons become 
two and the same _ things. 
Would Miss Marie Tempest need 
to change her costume any 
more than her personality to 
make a perfect Olivia? And 
whether Malvolio is dressed as 
Mr Mulliner in ‘ Cranford’ or 
as the toast-master at a Guild- 
hall banquet today, would any- 
thing be lost? Rather is not 
something gained if the remote 
Puritanical weeds of a buried 
era are discarded, which suggest 
that his limitations are merely 
those of a period ‘ Aunt Sally,’ 
and not so firmly hewn from 
universal nature that they are 
encountered in every genera- 
tion? It is above all in can- 
celling this sense of remoteness 
that modern dress has its virtue. 
However convincingly Ophelia’s 
madness is acted in Tudor 
clothes, it is difficult for a 
modern audience to feel more 
than a mild historical sympathy 
for her fate—such unreal sym- 
pathy as we feel, for instance, 
for Charles I. or Anne Boleyn 
because their heads were cut 
off. But let Ophelia go mad 
in modern clothes, and that is 
another matter. Might this 
infinitely pathetic creature not 
be my sister or your fiancée ? 
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Tudor white satin is no more, 
but that, unfortunately, is not 
an end of madness among 
beautiful girls, who still dwell 
in shadows every whit as grey 
at Littlemore as those which 
enveloped Ophelia at Elsinore. 

Thomas Hardy observed that 
in the contemplation of a re- 
corded tragedy it is the reader’s 
instinct to feel that such a 
thing could not possibly happen 
to him. Such things happen to 
other people, and it is right 
that we should ponder their 
fate, but we really need not 
give a thought to the notion 
that we ourselves could be so 
monstrously afflicted. The gods 
can be cruel, we know that ; for 
books and newspapers are con- 
stantly telling us so, but the 
gods would never be so cruel 
as to allow you or me to suffer 
so. The whole ship’s crew may 
perish, but we are watching 
from the safety of the shore, 
and, like the Lucretian spectator, 
our feelings are not devoid 
of some secret and shameful 
pleasure in watching the wreck. 
And then one day it is our turn 
that comes, our number that is 
up; and Tragedy, reaching out 
its long fingers to a length we 
had not suspected, has us in 
its grip. The girl we played golf 
with last year, danced with at 
‘Commem.,’ lunched with at 
Lords, dined with and ‘did a 
show ’—it is she whom some 
catastrophe has sent among the 
grey shadows. 

It may be questioned whether 
it is the business of the enter- 
taining art of the theatre to 
bring home to us so vividly the 
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cruel possibilities of life. Yet 
only when, in watching some 
tragic masterpiece, the thought 
is torn from us, ‘‘ There, but 
for the grace of God, go I,” can 
it be said that either we or 
the tragedy have completed our 
work. And to achieve this 
consummation, who would deny 
that an Ophelia mad in modern 
dress is more likely to be 
efficacious than an Ophelia mad 
in historical costume ? 

In so far, too, as the historical 
plays are based on the funda- 
mental combat of politics, 
modern dress vivifies rather 
than stills their message. Is 
‘Julius Cesar’ based on so 
superficial a theme that, if 
black shirts take the place of 
togas, Fascism and modern Italy 
will not be subjected to as 
searching a test as the Rome of 
Cesar? Has Coriolanus no 
prototype today, that the oppor- 
tunity should be missed of 
arraying him as a twentieth- 
century dictator? History, no 
more than fiction, is not a 
mere matter of wigs and ruffles, 
crinolines and dinner-jackets ; 
it is woven out of the tempera- 
ments and characters, the 
victories and defeats of men, 
and what is in history is in 
Shakespeare, and what is in 
Shakespeare is perpetually in 
date. Above all in modern 
dress are we guarded against 
‘ time-lags,’ against the effete, 
the passé, the faded photo- 
album, and the dust-bin. Just 
as every generation has to live 
for the most part in houses 
built to suit the convenience of 
the previous one, 80, owing to 
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the difficulty which  actor- 
managers experience in present- 
ing Shakespeare until they are 
well established in their pro- 
fession, youthful audiences are 
always liable to be served up 
with Shakespearean acting and 
production which are at least 
a decade or two behind their 
taste. Against this, modern 
dress is a@ sure bulwark. No 
producer with a ‘ time-lag’ is 
going to dress his Shakespeare 
up to date, and any producer 
who does so can be relied on to 
sympathise with the outlook of 
his day. Moreover, to have the 
courage, penetration, and de- 
tachment to visualise Shake- 
speare in non-period terms is 
to pay him the tribute of 
timeless universality which is 
his due, and to recognise that 
art at its greatest reflects life 
at its greatest, and that the 
basic elements of human nature 
change no more than earth or 
water, air or fire. 

A distinguished dramatic 
critic recently confessed himself 
puzzled. He had heard that 
in the modern-dress production 
of ‘ Hamlet,’ which he was to 
attend, umbrellas were carried 
at Ophelia’s funeral. He went 
to the theatre prepared to pour 
out his wrath and scorn upon 
this absurdity. Yet when the 
funeral procession appeared, 
mournfully trudging through 
the imaginary rain, and patheti- 
cally sheltering one another 
with the umbrellas, to the hard- 
bitten ccritic’s astonishment 


something caught him in the 
throat—like Tony Weller, when 
Mrs Weller died, he was “ took 
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up werry short ”’—he realised 
that, far from being ridiculous, 
those umbrellas made him join 
sincerely in the grief of the 
mourners as he had never done 
before, and when he came to 
write his notice he had the 
honesty—though still puzzled— 
to say 80. 

If it were not impertinence 
to help a seasoned dramatic 
critic to understand himself, 
it would not be hard to do so, 
particularly as Hamlet explains 
it all in his opening speech in 
the play— 

“Tis not alone my inky cloak, 
good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn 

bladk, ...: 

Together with all forms, moods, 

shapes of grief, 

That can denote me truly: ... 

But I have that within which 

passeth show ; 


These but the trappings and the 
suits of woe.” 


The scene of Ophelia’s funeral 
has “ that within which passeth 
show,” and the umbrellas are 
but trappings. Yet trappings 
have their purpose and their 
use to direct our thoughts 
appropriately to the core of 
things. And if an umbrella 
—symbol of depression and 
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of man’s puny efforts to shield 
himself from nature’s blows 
—can relate for that critic the 
sorrow of his actual experience 
of funerals to the fictitious 
grief of Ophelia’s burial, so that 
for the first time he really feels 
that he himself is taking part 
in Denmark’s grief, what further 
justification does Shakespeare 
in modern dress require? The 
umbrellas are caught up with 
Desdemona’s handkerchief and 
Lear’s button and whirled away 
into that eternal symbolic world 
in which small concrete objects 
are of limitless significance in 
bringing home to us the im- 
measurable importance of the 
tragedy they symbolise. 

And as with tragedy, so with 
sunshine. Cocktails and lip- 
sticks, radiograms and jazz, 
these are but the trappings and 
the suits of joy. They may not 
depict Illyria, but they depict 
the joy that was in the heart of 
Illyria, in the heart of Shake- 
speare, in the heart of all men 
and women who have ever 
been really alive, whether they 
lived yesterday, are living 
today, or whether they propose 
to begin living (and enjoying 
Shakespeare) tomorrow. 
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THE AMULET. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


THE Reverend Philip Muir 
had chosen a pleasant spot for 
his retirement. The old colonial 
farmhouse stood on a green 
bluff towards the river, with its 
clapboards painted white and 
the shingles of the steep roof a 
cheerful red. It had been built 
for a farmhouse in the early 
days by an esthete among 
pioneers who had turned his 
back on the wandering dirt 
road and faced his abode 
towards the river for the un- 
paralleled view—the broad 
shining stream, the low island 
fringed with reeds and tufted 
with maples, the dark pines 
rising like a wall on _ the 
far bank. It was a place 
for meditation. The young 
licentiate from River Gap, a 
mile down the river, liked to 
walk there on sunny afternoons 
to discuss theology and its 
place in the lives of his fisher- 
men. His name was Carson 
and he was city-bred, an earnest 
young man rather flabbergasted 
to find himself in a community 
which measured the world by 
a literal interpretation of the 
scriptures and demanded that 
its minister do the same. They 
quizzed him frequently on 
salient points, as if to reassure 
themselves of his faith and 
fitness. 

“T’ve given my views on 
Jonah and the whale, the 
Creation, the Flood, and what 
not,’’ he said whimsically, “‘ and 


yesterday a patriarch fixed me 
with a bright blue eye and 
demanded to know how I stood 
on Methuselah.”’ 

“What did you say ? ”’ asked 
the Reverend Philip. 

‘‘Oh, the usual things. Giants 
in the earth in those days, and 
all that. It seemed dangerous 
to suggest that the scriptures, 
being human works, were 
subject to human misinterpreta- 
tions. They regard the Bible 
as the absolute word of God.” 

“Then you don’t believe, 
yourself, that a man could live 
for centuries ? ”’ 

“ Frankly, no.” 

The Reverend Philip smiled. 
“Do you believe in metempsy- 
chosis ? ”’ 

“The transmigration of souls ? 
Of course not. That’s purely 
pagan.”’ 

The little grey man leaned 
back in the deep verandah 
chair and closed his eyes. “ I’m 
going to tell you something 
that may shake your ideas. 
It’s not something I read or 
heard. It’s something I knew 
and saw with my own eyes. 

“ Just after the war I had a 
church in Alding, fifteen miles 
up the river. There’s a MicMac 
community in the outskirts, a 
few little huts, half a dozen 
families, the usual thing. They 
weren’t my parishioners ; they’re 
Catholics, as a matter of fact, 
though my good friend Father 
Egan could never get them near 
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his church except to bury them. 
Now and again you find groups 
like that, professing Christianity 
as a sort of fire insurance, but 
secretly confirmed in the vague 
nature worship of their ancestors. 
Sometimes I went fishing with 
an Indian named Paul Luksi, 
a big fine-looking man with the 
large MicMac face and sombre 
black eyes and the soft husky 
voice that always makes you 
wonder how they achieved a 
war-whoop. I should say Paul 
was forty at the time, his wife 
perhaps thirty-five—Indians are 
very hard to judge after thirty 
—and they had a son and 
daughter grown up and gone 
away. Paul never mentioned 
the other member of his house- 
hold, and the first time I was 
invited inside their little two- 
room shack I got the surprise of 
my life. I suppose we’d been 
talking five minutes or more 
when I looked in a corner and 
met the eyes of an extraordinary 
creature squatting on the floor. 
By the dress, it was @ woman ; 
a little old squaw with almost 
no hair, a few short tenuous 
wisps, and a face fallen in 
upon itself like a brown withered 
apple, a living skull. I can’t 
describe the skin of her face. 
It sagged against the bones in a 
confusion of lifeless wrinkles, the 
very folds etched with tiny 
fissures. Her lips were thin 
lines of dark violet tucked back 
into the toothless jaws. Her 
dark eyes were so glazed with 
age that in some lights they 
looked blue, a horrible unearthly 
blue, set deep in the wrinkled 
sockets. She was like a 
mummified corpse. I spoke to 
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her, but beyond a flicker of the 
eyes she gave no sign of hearing. 
Her dress was of heavy black 
cloth in voluminous folds, the 
sort women wore everywhere 
forty or fifty years ago, shiny 
with use and neatly patched in 
many places. Her one orna- 
ment was @ curious amulet of 
putty-coloured stone. I’d no 
chance to examine it closely, 
but I saw it was a crude repre- 
sentation of a fish and that it 
had been broken and a lower 
portion detached. It hung from 
her skinny neck by a thong, and 
the thong resembled nothing so 
much as a cord binding a thin 
faggot of sticks. 

“T saw her a number of 
times after that, usually squat- 
ting in the corner or crawling 
like some incredible beast about 
the floor. I decided she was 
semi-paralytic, but one day I 
saw her chopping kindling wood 
in the door-yard, standing erect 
and handling the axe quite 
vigorously, an amazing sight. 
As if you saw me, for instance, 
get up and turn hand-springs 
the length of the verandah. 
Once or twice I heard her 
speak, a strange mewing that 
Paul and his wife seemed to 
understand very readily. I 
could never get them to say 
what relation she was to them. 
They spoke of her reluctantly 
and in a queer disinterested 
way, as if she were a keepsake 
passed down to them through 
so many generations that her 
origin had been forgotten. They 
held her in great respect, though. 
I fancied she was a _ great- 
grandmother on one side or the 
other. The air of mystery 
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they hung about her was just 
one of those inexplicable Indian 
whims. 

“One day she disappeared. 
Completely. The Indians had 
spent the day in the village, 
dipping alewives out of the 
brook that flowed past my 
church, and when they returned 
to their shacks in the evening 
with their dip-nets and their 
sacks of fish the old crone was 
missing. Paul was in a fearful 
state. None of the usual Indian 
calm. He and his wife simply 
sat on the doorstep and wept. 
Bailey, the Alding constable— 
we had no Mounted Police then 
—organised a search party. 
They found nothing except that 
somebody had stolen Paul’s 
canoe from the river-bank, and 
for three days they hunted the 
woods and dragged the river 
without success. On the fourth 
day the squaw was found dead 
at Anse Blanche, a little un- 
inhabited inlet on the coast, 
twenty miles by river and sea 
from Alding. A fisherman dis- 
covered the body while searching 
for sapling oak to make bows 
for his lobster traps. The 
missing canoe was drawn up 
on the banks of a small brook 
near-by. 

“T came down from Alding 
with the constable and Father 
Egan and one or two others, 
and we went to Anse Blanche 
in a motor-boat from River 
Gap. The place was five miles 
along the coast from the mouth 
of the river. She was lying 
curled up on a low mound in 
the bush about a hundred yards 
from the shore. There was a 
similar mound a few steps 





away, and the small stream 
flowed between. We searched 
the spot thoroughly, probing 
amongst the ferns, and some- 
body turned up a bit of turf 
with a stick at the side of the 
mound and revealed a mags 
of crumbled clam-shells. We 
widened the hole a bit and found 
that the shells went down a 
foot or more, with little pockets 
of decayed bird and fish and 
animal bones. An old camp 
site, apparently. Somebody 
picked out of the shells a piece 
of crude pottery such as I'd 
seen in the Indian section of 
the museum at Halifax, thick 
drab - coloured stuff of clay 
tempered with bits of shell and 
fired at low temperatures, and 
decorated with marks like 
basket-work. That clinched the 
matter. It was clear that the 
poor old thing had gone back 
to some long-remembered scene 
of her youth. It was spring, 
the season of the ancient 
migration out of winter camps 
to the coast, and somewhere 
in the back of that mummified 
skull there had flickered a 
memory, an instinct, an animal 
stirring that made her go down 
to the canoes and start for the 
sea. The river carried her 
fifteen miles to the tide, but 
she must have paddled five 
miles along the coast to that 
lonely spot. 

“We took that rigid little 
wisp back to Alding, and the 
inquest was short. Death was 


due to natural causes. ‘In 
fact,’ young Doctor Ridgeway 
said, ‘she must have lived a 
long time in defiance of all 
It’s like dis- 


natural causes. 
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secting something out of ancient 
Egypt.’ Nothing was gained 
from the testimony of the 
Indians. They were very ill 
at ease in the midst of that 
solemnity, and when questioned 
they blurted out a few absurd 
statements and relapsed into a 
glum silence that nothing could 
shake. They had some sort of 
tradition about an annual 
migration to the seashore, but 
nothing in their own time nor 
the time of their fathers or 
grandfathers. The MicMacs 
gave up their seasonal move- 
ments when civilisation com- 
pelled them to squat on any 
land they wished to keep. Of 
seventeen Indian adults at 
Alding only three had ever seen 
the sea, just fifteen miles away. 
They indulged their nomadic 
instincts in hunting and trapping 
about the streams and lakes 
behind Alding, and for the 
rest were content to sit about 
their shacks making baskets, 
with frequent selling - cum- 
begging expeditions to the 
village. 

“There was difficulty over 
the old woman’s name. At 
first Paul insisted he didn’t 
know her name. That seemed 
absurd. Braxton, the Alding 
coroner, a fussy, testy little 
man full of his momentary 
importance, snapped: ‘ Come, 
come now, Paul! Answer the 
questions properly or there may 
be trouble. You'll be liable 
for contempt if you keep this 
up. Who’d she belong to, 
you or your wife ?’ 

“Now the modern MicMac 
speaks English very well, but 
within the family he sticks 
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to the old tongue; it’s the 
language of the household, the 
peg he hangs his private life 
on; he thinks in it even 
when he’s talking in English. 
I could see him struggling 
with a phrase that would not 
flow in the English tongue. 

“At last he blurted out, 
‘ Sa-ak-a-wach-kik !’ 

“Braxton was annoyed. 
‘How many times, Paul, must 
I tell you to speak English 
at this inquest? You know 
English, You must speak 
English. Let’s have no more 
of this nonsense. Come now, 
her name was Luksi, wasn’t 
it?’ 

‘ Paul’s face settled in that 
blank frozen look an Indian 
puts on as a fencer puts on 
amask. ‘ Yes,’ he said sullenly. 

‘¢ ¢ And her Christian name ? ’ 

‘“* No Christian name.’ 

‘* ¢ Nonsense! She must have 
a Christian name.’ 

‘* Paul shrugged and grunted, 
‘ Molly.’ 

‘* Braxton told the clerk to 
write it down, and I remember 
he turned to us quite pleased 
with himself and delivered a 
little homily on the virtue of 
perseverance in dealing with 
cases of this kind. As if he 
or anyone else in MacDougal’s 
mortuary had ever seen a case 
of this kind! It seemed to 
me that Paul said ‘ Molly’ 
precisely as you or I might 
have said Tom, Dick, or Harry 
if somebody suddenly demanded 
—in English and no quibbling 
—the Christian name of the 
Piltdown Men. Molly’s a very 
common name amongst the 
MicMac women, the result of a 
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curious progression from Marie, 
a name much on the lips of 
the early French missionaries 
which the Indians, having no 
R in their language and like 
Chinamen substituting L, pro- 
nounced Ma-le. 

“So Father Egan conducted 
the funeral of Molly Luksi 
and consigned her to a Christian 
grave in the churchyard of 
Saint Gregory’s, a lovely little 
church which you must see 
if you want to appreciate all 
that is simple and beautiful 
in wooden architecture. Most 
of the Indians were there, 
standing well back, as if they 
feared the old lady might jump 
out of the coffin at any moment, 
and crossing themselves vigor- 
ously. After the service Father 
Egan came to me and pre- 
sented the little stone necklet. 
‘Here,’ he said. ‘ You’re in- 
terested in these things. I 
wouldn’t bury the woman with 
that pagan symbol about her 
neck; I made the undertaker 
take it off.’ It wasn’t much 
of a trinket ; just a little fish- 
shape about two inches long, 
the gill marked by a semi- 
circular groove, the mouth by 
a horizontal scratch, and the 
eye by a small bored depression. 
On the top, in place of a dorsal 
fin, the stone extended upwards 
in a V-shape, like the tip of 
a Maltese cross, and there was 
a hole bored for the. thong. 
The lower side of the fish 
extended in the same fashion, 
but in a much wider V broken 
raggedly across. I looked at 
the thing and threw it in a 
drawer. 

“A year or two later a 


Doctor Beckles, an archzolo. 
gist, came to see me. [4 
never seen an archeologist 
before. I pictured them as g 
breed apart, a race of thin 
beady men with sun- helmets 
and grey torpedo beards, and 
associated them vaguely with 
pyramids and Mongol ponies 
and mysterious ruins in the 
Central American jungle, 
Beckles didn’t fit the picture, 
A thick-set powerful man with 
a bald sloping brow, a humorous 
mouth, and a nose like 4 
potato. Said he was making 
a study of the prehistoric Mic- 
Macs, one of the least-known 
tribes of North America, and 
he understood I knew of a 
kitchen midden somewhere in 
the vicinity. Middens are fairly 
common in some parts of Nova 
Scotia, but they’ve been ruined 
by souvenir hunters. He 
wanted one absolutely un- 
touched ; if possible, a midden 
far removed from any European 
settlement to avoid the in- 
trusion of modern objects, which 
would only confuse and throw 
doubt upon the genuine material 
within. 

“<¢These prehistoric MicMacs,’ 
he explained to me, ‘ went in- 
land in winter and lived in 
communities for mutual warmth 
and protection. By doing so 
they avoided the storms of the 
coast and got the best of the 
caribou hunting; but it must 
have been a miserable exist- 
ence for all that. Having no 
ready means of felling trees, 
they were dependent on dead- 
wood for fuel, which soon 


became scarce on all sides of the 
settlement ; 


and the fortunes 
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of hunting meant famine more 


often than feast. In spring 
they came very gladly down to 
the coast in canoes and scat- 
tered in small groups, setting 
up a few wigwams wherever 
there was a clam-flat, a supply 
of fresh water, and a chance to 
fish. There were seals and 
probably walrus, and certainly 
sea-fish of all kinds, especially 
alewives and smelts crowding 
into the brooks to spawn. 
Wild-fowl were very plentiful in 
the shore marshes, and in the 
neighbouring woods there was 
always the chance of meeting 
anything from a squirrel to a 
moose. Summer was the good 
time for them: the fat time, 
the easy time. When all else 
failed, the squaw could go out 
on the clam-flat at low tide 
and dig up a meal with a stick. 
These coastal kitchén middens 
contain all we’ll ever know of 
MicMac life at its best.’ 

“T said, ‘ Well, I could show 
you such a midden, right enough, 
but it’s not the thing you want. 
It’s been occupied within the 
lifetime of a squaw I knew.’ 
He was surprised at that, for 
he thought—as we’d all thought 
—that the MicMacs ceased their 
coast migrations at least a 
century ago. I told him the 
story. He was impressed. ‘ In- 
teresting,’ he murmured. ‘ Say 
she was a hundred years old; 
that puts the shell-mound well 
within historic times. It’s rela- 


tively modern when you re- 
member European influence in 
Nova Scotia began at some 
time prior to 1600. I'd like to 
have a dig at it, anyway. The 
back to 


mound may go 
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antiquity, in which case we’d 
be able to trace the culture 
over @ period extending into 
modern times. That would be 
simply marvellous.’ 

‘* He went away to investigate 
reports of a midden somewhere 
towards Cape Sable, and came 
back in a week’s time with a 
small party—his son Bob, a 
student at M‘Gill ; Doctor Daly, 
osteologist at the Werning 
Museum of Natural History ; 
and a cook-handyman. They 
had two cars piled with tents 
and equipment, and baggage 
lashed on the roofs and running- 
boards. I went out with them 
in a small fishing schooner from 
River Gap. The coast is a 
saw-edge of narrow bays and 
coves, and those that run far 
back into the land are almost 
dry at low tide. Anse Blanche 
is like that. The ebb- tide 
leaves a long shining basin of 
sand with a floor of mud 
speckled with white fragments 
of clam-shell. You have to 
come and go at high tide. It’s 
a desolate place, an object- 
lesson in forest conservation. 
The granite ridges on either 
side were burnt to the rock by 
a bad forest fire about 1910; 
the woods were very dry that 
year and the soil burned like 
peat, and what was left of it 
drifted to the lower levels in 
the autumn rains. At Anse 
Blanche now the bald rocks 
occupy most of the landscape, 
with dense thickets of wire 
birch and saplings of oak and 
maple springing up in the 
pockets between. It’s a miracle 
how that old Indian woman 
recognised the place, for it 
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must have been covered in 
virgin timber in her time. 
“Those bygone Indians had 
chosen the site with care, well 
back from the shore and around 
a little bend in the brook, so 
that nothing was visible from 
the sea. Summer gave leisure 
for war parties, do you see, and 
a hidden camp was the best 
insurance, especially if the war- 
riors were away on mischief of 
their own. The brook is now a 
miserable trickle seeping down 
from the barren ridges, but it 
must have been a good trout 
stream in the days of the big 
trees, and I fancy there were 
plenty of alewives and smelts 
to be had for the dipping. I 
waited over between tides and 
watched the party set up their 
tents. They pitched them by 
the shore for the benefit of the 
sea breeze. It was hot in that 
nalrow oven, especially with 
the tide out and the sun beating 
on the bare flats, and the flies 
were very thick in the bush. 
The party did some exploring, 
but found no more than the 
two mounds beside the brook. 
“¢ Two wigwams,’ Daly said. 
‘Generation after generation, 
gradually building up those 
middens. What happened to 
their natural increase, I wonder ? 
War? Disease? The perils 
of a hunting life? Or did they 
rule that the place could sup- 
port two wigwams and no 
more? It. almost suggests a 
system of seasonal land tenure.’ 
The mounds were low, not more 
than four feet above the general 
level at the foot of the granite 
ridge, and spread in irregular 
circles perhaps forty feet in 





diameter, rising gradually to 
the flat wigwam site at the top. 
You could fancy those ancient 
savages roasting meat over the 
fire, or baking clams in a layer 
of seaweed underneath, or boil- 
ing fish in their brittle night- 
cap-shaped pots, and tossing 
the shells and bones right and 
left. There was a healthy 
growth of ferns and wire birch 
now, nourished in the rich 
humus of the heaps, and the 
lime in the shells. A white 
gash in the green marked the 
spot where the old squaw was 
found, like the X in a news- 
paper photograph. Where we’d 
turned up the turf with our 
sticks the exposed clam-shells, 
washed clean by the rains, were 
shining like snow. 

“¢ An ideal site,’ Beckles 
declared happily. ‘ Solitude. 
No interference from the curious. 
First-class bathing when the 
tide’s in.’ 

“¢ And, boy, how I like 
clams!’ young Bob said, look- 
ing at the flats in the sun. 
They were all beaming with 
enthusiasm, and you couldn’t 
blame them; business and 
pleasure and good healthful 
exercise, all in the sunshine 
and the clean sea air. I went 
away promising them and my- 
self that I’d come again and 
soon, but church affairs came 
up in @ swarm, as they always 
do, and it was three weeks 
before I returned to Anse 
Blanche. 

“ Just before I left the par- 
sonage I slipped the little pagan 
necklet in my pocket. It might 
be of some value to Beckles. 
It was wasted in my drawer. 
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I found the whole party taking 
advantage of the tide, bathing. 
They must have lived and 
worked in their bathing trunks ; 
for they were sunburned to a 
shade very close to black, and 
as I told them a fine-looking lot 
of savages. They all came 
splattering out of the water 
and dragged me off to see their 
operations. They’d worn a 
brown path through the bush 
between the beach and the 
mounds, probably on the site 
of the original Indian track. 
The ancient camp looked like 
one of those war photographs. 
The first mound—the mound 
of the dead squaw—had been 
picked over and shovelled aside, 
a great heap of clam - shells 
and black dust. At the bottom 
they’d found two inches of 
black humus containing a few 
scraps of charcoal, and then 
the hard yellow subsoil. The 
second had been cleared of the 
flourishing birches and a work- 
ing face dug at one side. The 
whole thing was marked off in 
little squares by stakes driven 
right down through the mound, 
and the stakes were lettered 
and numbered so that every 
find could be recorded in its 
exact position. The working 
face was a story in itself, a 
close-knit mass of clam-shells 
with little pockets of bird, fish, 
and animal bones, and here and 
there a thin layer of grey ash, 
the whole sifted with fine black 
dust. They showed me how 
they took off layer after layer 
with trowels, sifting everything. 
It was marvellous, you know. 
So painstaking. I could under- 
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stand Beckles’ scorn of ‘ pick- 
and-shovel amateurs.’ 

“They showed me _ what 
young Bob called ‘the loot’ 
with great pride. The site 
had proved rich. There were 
arrow-heads in various stages 
of manufacture, of chipped 
quartz and flint, of bone, and 
two made very simply and 
effectively from sharks’ teeth ; 
several barbed harpoon points 
of bone and walrus ivory— 
made with a toggle, mind you, 
and a hole bored for the line, 
just like the lily-irons our 
people use for swordfish today ; 
knives and cutting tools made 
of split beaver teeth and teeth 
of porcupine and woodchuck, 
fitted in wooden handles origin- 
ally, no doubt, and the wood 
gone to dust long since; teeth 
of the bear and the wolf bored 
for use as pendants or in a 
necklace ; bone awls and needles 
of all sizes; a few celts of 
hard stone, with battered edges, 
as if they’d been thrown aside 
after much use ; a large number 
of fan-shaped tools of chipped 
quartz, probably used by the 
squaws for scraping skins; and 
several hundred fragments of 
pottery decorated with milled 
impressions like basket-work, 
made apparently by some sort 
of roulette tool, some pieces 
with a hole bored for the 
pot-bail, and two bearing the 
clear imprint of the potter’s 
finger-nails. The pottery was 
all pretty coarse, tempered 
usually with crushed shell, but 
sometimes with granitic sand, 
and pretty fragile too; for none 
of the pieces was more than 
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two inches square, and frag- 
ments lying together in the 
mound seldom belonged to the 
same pot. And there were 
two large packing-cases full 
of bones and teeth, representing, 
Daly said, everything from 
squirrel to seal and from eider 
duck to moose. It was 
enormously interesting, all of 
it. I could have stayed there 
for hours, just picking the 
things over and trying to im- 
agine them in use. 

“ Beckles said, ‘I’m afraid 
you'll have to put the old 
squaw’s visit down to coin- 
cidence. Everything here is 
prehistoric. The MicMacs 
stopped making pottery and 
stone arrow-heads very soon 
after the Europeans came with 
metal to trade. And we haven’t 
found so much as a glass 
bead.’ 

“¢ Coincidence?’ I said. 
‘That’s not possible. It’s true 
the river would take her canoe 
as far as the tide, but you 
must remember she paddled 
five miles of sea, passing a 
number of other inlets, direct 
to Anse Blanche, to this little 
stream. After all that exertion 
she had to struggle through 
a hundred yards of thicket 
to reach the mound. I refuse 
to believe it was purely chance. 
She must have known exactly 
where she was going, and spent 
her last breath getting there.’ 

“Beckles looked at Daly, 
and they smiled broadly. 

“¢The last recorded wolf 
in Nova Scotia,’ Beckles said, 
‘was shot about the turn of 
the eighteenth century, more 
than a hundred and twenty 
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years ago. We found bones 
and teeth of the wolf all through 
the mound, one whole jaw- 
bone within two inches of the 
top—in other words, towards 
the end of the active life of 
the camp.’ 

““¢ That’s not proof enough,’ 
I protested. ‘ After all, the 
woman may have been well 
over a hundred when she died 
in 1920. Centenarians aren’t 
rare.’ 

“¢ Right,’ agreed Daly. 
‘We’ve also found bones of 
an extinct native dog. But 
let that go. Here’s something 
that shoots your theory to 
pieces. We found bones of 
the white-tailed deer—odo- 
cotleus virginianus—close to that 
wolf’s jaw-bone and elsewhere 
in the mound. Need I tell 
you that the deer was extinct 
in Nova Scotia when the 
Europeans came? It was re- 
introduced in 1888 by sports- 
men, and the present deer in 
the province are sprung from 
that stock. Now surely, Mr 
Muir, you’ll admit these mounds 
were prehistoric ; for the deer 
certainly did not exist in the 


‘country when Lescarbot, the 


earliest and best of the French 
chroniclers, came here shortly 
after 1600.’ 

“* And look here,’ Beckles 
said, ‘we found the charred 
stump of an oak, killed appar- 
ently in the fire of 1910, with 


roots extending right down 
through Mound Two. We 
counted one hundred and 


twenty rings on that stump— 
which takes you back to 1790 
at least ; and remember, please, 
it'd take years before enough 
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forest humus gathered on the 
surface of the heap to support 
tree growth. Why, the proofs 
are overwhelming !’ 

“ Well, they were. The old 
squaw’s choice of a place to 
die was simply a curious 
accident. It couldn’t possibly 
have meant anything in her 
lifetime. I put my hand in 
my pocket absently and my 
fingers encountered the little 
stone amulet. I’d forgotten it. 
It had never seemed more than 
a worthless bit of Indian 
trumpery, crude in material 
and workmanship, and not even 
intact, and in the light of this 
conversation it had lost what- 
ever significance the squaw’s 
death might have given it. I 
passed it over to Beckles diffi- 
dently, and said something about 
it, about the squaw wearing 
it around her neck—I don’t 
remember now—and young 
Bob gasped when he saw it. 
The three men stared as at 
something poisonous. I felt 
rather abashed. Then they 
rummaged with a most un- 
scientific violence in_ their 
‘ unclassified ’ box, and—you’ve 
guessed the climax, haven’t 
you ?—brought out the missing 
fragment. The ragged edges 
of the break fitted perfectly. 
Their discovery was of the same 
putty-coloured stone, ground 
and polished, in the shape of a 
beaver, and they’d found it— 
they searched their records 
feverishly — thirteen inches 
below the surface of Mound 
One, on the south side. ‘In an 
undisturbed stratum composed 
mostly of fish and bird bones, 
with some humus and shell, 


and in proximity to an imperfect 
arrow-point of metargillite, a 
fragment of pottery showing 
traces of carbonised vegetable 
matter on the inner surface, 
and a nugget of hematite 
showing signs of grinding, 
possibly used in the making of 
war-paint.’ 

“There it was. The incon- 
trovertible fact. I was as 
stupefied as they. I even went 
so far as to question Daly’s 
identification of the deer bones, 
which to the osteologist of a 
famous natural history museum 
must have seemed downright 
lése majesté. But he was posi- 
tive, and pointed out that the 
Virginia deer had been identified 
in other prehistoric middens 
in Nova Scotia by authorities 
beyond question. I stayed that 
night with them, and we talked 
into the small hours, trying to 
get some sanity out of it. They 
cross - examined me_ severely 
about the old squaw and all 
the circumstances that led up 
to the finding of the body. 
They’d ask me suddenly, with- 
out warning, in the midst of 
something else, when I first 
saw the amulet on the squaw’s 
neck. Things like _ that, 
brusquely—like policemen, you 
know. I didn’t mind. When 
you tread on the corns of 
science you can’t expect science 
to be polite about it. We sat 
over a folding canvas table in 
the larger of the tents, in the 
violet-edged glare of a gasoline 
lamp, staring at those inscrut- 
able pieces of stone and at each 
other ; and towards the end of 
the seance, before we stumbled 
off to bed, I could see their 
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minds uniting in a single aceusa- 
tion. They kept it to them- 
selves, of course, with what 
must have seemed to them 
tremendous magnanimity, re- 
spect for the cloth, for the 
whims of elderly gentlemen 
regretting the lack of spice in 
life, and soon. I was indignant, 
but there was nothing to say. 
If a man doesn’t tell you what 
he thinks you can’t very well 
say what you think of what he 
tells. That’s a bit complicated, 
isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps you were @ bit too 
sensitive,’? Carson murmured. 

“Perhaps. But I’m sure 
they went away ten days later 
convinced that I’d found the 
gorget—Beckles’ word—when 


we scratched the heap in 1920, 
and that for some unholy reason 
I was giving their legs a terrific 
pull. At any rate, when Beckles 


sent me a copy of his report— 
an inch thick, illustrated with 
careful photographs and a map, 
a brilliant piece of work— 
I couldn’t find the stone beaver 
fragment anywhere in the cata- 
logue of ‘artifacts.’ A pity, 
you know, @ great pity. Finds 
like that are scarce. Any sort 
of sculpture was rare amongst 
the MicMacs, and such an 
amulet would be worn only 
by @ person of importance, a 
chief perhaps, or more likely 
a medicine-man.”’ 

Young Carson stirred in his 
chair. ‘What d’you make 
of it, yourself ? ”’ 

‘To my mind,” the Reverend 
Philip said, “the old squaw 
knew exactly where she was 
going. The place was familiar 
to her by actual association. 
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The significance of the broken 
amulet, of course, we shall 
never know. That goes back 
to a remote age when the 
MicMacs or their predecessors 
took birds and beasts and fish 
for their totems and believed 
that a man could transfer his 
life-spirit into the body of 
his totem beast at will. Why 
were the Beaver and the Fish 
joined in stone, in a single 
imperishable totem, and then 
broken asunder? A _ tribal 
alliance perhaps, ended by a 
symbolic sundering and war. 
The MicMacs and the other 
Algonkin tribes never had that 
instinct for confederacy which 
made the Iroquois the Romans 
of their world.” 

“But the woman!” Carson 
said. 

“Ah. The woman, to be 
sure. You’ve got a choice 
of two things. You’ve got 
to believe in the transmigration 
of souls and say that ‘ Molly 
Luksi’ was the twentieth- 
century essence—I don’t know 
what else to call it—of an 
Indian who lived on that shell- 
mound, and that the broken 
amulet had passed from hand 
to hand in a direct line of 
descent through the centuries, 
following exactly the wander- 
ings of the spirit. In that 
you’d be voicing the tenets 
of the MicMacs of ancient 
time, which as a Christian, and 
particularly a minister of the 
Christian faith, you must reject, 
for as you say they’re purely 
pagan. Or you’ve got to believe 
—you have no other choice— 
that old age, or rather senility, 
is pathological and preventable, 
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and assume that now and again 
an individual may escape the 
various toxins that give rise 
to it and live to a tremendous 
age. The distinction between 
senescence and senility may 
be as wide as the sea, as wide 
as the division of medical 
opinion on the subject. I’m 
well aware that Indians—like 
some white people—have a 
tendency to exaggerate their 
age after passing four - score ; 
at ninety they’re calling it 
a hundred, and at a hundred 
they may declare anything up 
to one hundred and fifty, de- 
pending on the credulity of 
the listener. But the woman 
Father Egan buried as Molly 
Luksi had no age. None of 
the Indians at the inquest 
would hazard a guess. One 
after another they said she 
had ‘always been there,’ and 
would say no more. And you’ll 
remember how Paul Luksi said 
she belonged to ‘Sa-ak-a-wach- 
kik.’ Afterwards, after that 
amazing revelation of the miss- 
ing fragment, the expression 
came back to me with the 
force of a blow. For it means, 
literally, The Folk of Olden 
Time, or more freely inter- 
preted, The Primitives. Of 
course Paul and the others 
were in great awe of the coroner. 
They thought they were being 
held responsible for the old 
lady’s escapade. There was 
a@ tendency—very natural if 
you know Indians—to dissociate 
themselves from her as much as 
possible.” 
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The young licentiate sat up 
very straight. ‘“‘ D’you know 
what you’re suggesting? You’re 
suggesting that this MicMac 
woman lived well over three 
hundred years ago, before 
Demonts and Champlain came 
to Nova Scotia!” 

The little grey man nodded 
absently. ‘“‘ Exactly. That old 
woman might have told us 
all we want to know about the 
MicMacs. Where did they come 
from, and why? What people 
did they find here? Was it 
the Eskimo? If not, what’s 
the explanation of those typical 
Eskimo harpoon points of bone 
and ivory in conjunction with 
MicMac pottery? What hap- 
pened to the _ white - tailed 
deer? What’s the meaning 
of the picture-carvings in the 
rocks at Kejumkujik? Of the 
curious milled pottery decora- 
tion, always the same? What 
was the use of those beautifully 
fashioned stone tools we call 
‘ gouges,’ of the slim and brittle 
slate blades we call ‘ bayonets,’ 
and why do we find them in 
the sites of winter camps in 
the interior and never in the 
shell-mounds on the coast? 
How did they make those 
arrow-heads — some of them 
exquisite in workmanship— 
not merely of flint but of the 
hardest quartz and quartzite ? 
A thousand things. All lost 
now.” 

“Tt’s ineredible!’’ young 
Carson cried. “ Incredible!” 

“So,” murmured the Rever- 
end Philip, “ is Methuselah.” 











‘‘ SEVEN bells, sir. We want 
to holystone under you.” I 
was thus rudely wakened by 
the captain of the maintop. 
I had had the middle watch 
and was glad to get a three 
hours’ sleep on the flying lower 
deck after it. Sleeping in one’s 
hammock was out of the 
question, so my bed was a small 
mat with a rolled up flag, taken 
out of our last prize, for a 
pillow ; dressed in spare blanket 
frock and trousers, the other 
suit undergoing a process of 
drying after the dew, which 
had wet me through during 
the aforesaid middle watch, 
had been wrung out. I had 
taken my bath at four o’clock 
by having some buckets of 
water poured over me, and did 
not I sleep after it ! 

“Now then, steward, what’s 
for breakfast ?’’ Cocoa, fried 
yams, and a dish of young pigs 
stewed in vinegar with chillies 
and limes, nicely packed in 
jars, where they jelly beauti- 
fully, and are not bad prog for 
hungry midshipmen, especially 
handy for boat service. I 
could not say much for our 
bread, or rather biscuit, but 
then we had plenty of rice to 
make up, so I soon cut off the 
effects of a weary clammy night 
in the Bight of Biafra, on the 
west coast of Africa. 

Eight o’clock, pipe to 
Quarters. On going on deck to 
inspect my division, it was a 
dead calm, the courses clewed 
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up and small sails in, the brig 
under topsails, jib, and boom 
mainsail with the tack well 
triced up. “Men and arms duly 
inspected, we were piped down, 
and I took charge, to let the 
second lieutenant down to 
breakfast. It was a nasty, 
misty morning: one fancied 
the blue sky overhead, but no 
sun visible, though he had been 
up three hours. The sails 
flapped as the brig rolled with 
an easy motion in the long 
ground swell. No_ horizon 
visible but every now and then 
as the mist broke a little. It 
was necessary to be very watch- 
ful. ‘‘ Masthead, there, a good 
lookout! Look well over the 
fog. What are you about, 
Jumbo, you not see him yet?” 
This was addressed to the 
krooman on the main royal 
yard. ‘ No catch him yet, sar. 
Me look ver sharp.”’ 

We were in a very good 
position for picking up a slaver 
from Lagos or Whydah, sup- 
posing one had started from 
either place the night before 
with the land wind. The nearest 
part of the coast was about 30 
miles off. 

In half an hour I went below 
again to read or sleep before 
dinner. About eleven a light 
air sprang up, and the pipe 
“ Watch make sail” enlivened 
us with the prospect of getting 
@ little fresh air, the midship- 
men’s berth being a stewing 
hot place within the tropics. 
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Ours was 10 foot long by 8 foot, 
one scuttle and two bullseyes. 
Fortunately our mess was 
reduced to seven, although I 
have seen fourteen belonging 
to it. 

When I took charge of the 
watch again at 12.30 we were 
under plain sail, going about 
3 knots, a hot sun but no 
horizon. We were on the port 
tack, the mainsail clewed up. 

“Sail right ahead, sir.” 
“Very well, lower the royals.’ 
The captain had heard the call 
too, and came running up glass 
in hand. ‘‘ Stay you on deck, 
I'll go up,’’ said he. ‘ Get the 
watch up and studding sails 
ready.”?’ In a minute he had 
made the sail out. ‘‘ Schooner 
becalmed, hull down.” The 
wind had drawn aft a point 
or two, so I had the topmast 
and topgallant studding sails 
soon set: no use, a8 we very 
soon ran into the calm. 

When we left England we 
were supplied with a heavy 
lumbering launch, and as the 
boat interfered very much with 
the sailing of the brig, she was 
left behind at Ascension, where 
many years after I recognised 
our old friend doing duty as a 
turtle boat. Our cutter had 
been sent away three days 
before to watch a river much 
frequented by slavers when the 
chief places for embarkation 
were closely watched by cruisers, 
so we had no boats on board 
but a four-oared gig and jolly- 
boat. By two o’clock with a 
light air aloft we had neared 
the chase considerably; but 
it again fell dead calm. We 
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then tried sweeps, but owing 
to the swell made little or 
nothing of them. I was on 
the foreyard with the captain, 
trying to persuade him to hoist 
the gig out and let me go and 
take her. The sky was beginning 
to thicken again, and if the fog 
again came down she would 
be sure to escape. He shut 
his glass up and said: ‘Go 
and take her.”’ 

I whipped the gig out, took 
my marine servant, Isaacs, a 
first-rate marksman, and the 
gig’s crew well armed, and 
started off in pursuit. The gig 
was fast, and the lads pulled 
with a will, so that in an hour 
we could see her waterline as 
she rose to the swell. She was 
a schooner with very raking 
masts, and was then trimming 
and making sail to a breeze. 
She did not see us. We had 
pulled away from the brig at 
first, to get the boat out of the 
line of sight, expecting the 
breeze to spring up from where 
it did, and thus were within 
400 yards before they saw us. 
She then put her helm down, 
let fly her studding sails, and 
came right up in the wind’s eye. 
I saw at once they were taken 
aback in two senses, and had 
got quite confused. We got 
alongside at once. We, five 
of us, leaving the bowman in 
the boat, were on her deck 
in a moment, when the captain 
rushed into my arms, and I 
had just time to ward off with 
my sword the blow of a long 
knife or dagger which one of 
the crew tried to inflict on the 
poor man. Isaacs floored the 
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fellow with the butt-end of 
his musket and, after knocking 
down some half-dozen, we had 
possession without bloodshed. 

I soon found out the cause 
of the disturbance : a puncheon 
of rum had been started and 
was running over the deck. 
The captain said I had saved 
his life: one half of the ctew 
wanted to show fight, the rest 
to yield; and as they were 
nearly all drunk, the leader of 
the first party tried to murder 
the captain and the other half. 
We made short work of them, 
lashed the drunk ones to the 
cable, and bundled the others 
into the boat, after taking the 
oars out and placing one of my 
crew with an axe, ready to cut 
the rope and send them adrift. 

I found her to be the Josephine, 
Portuguese schooner of ninety 
tons, a crew of 22, and 360 slaves 
on board. 

The brig was about five miles 
off to leeward, becalmed, so we 
bore up and ran down after 
hoisting our ensign over the 
Portuguese one. In a short 
time we picked up our jolly- 
boat, en route to my assistance 
in case of accidents. 

To my horror and disgust I 
was told to take the prize up 
to Sierra Leone. I hove the 
schooner to when I got to the 
brig, and was relieved by the 
first lieutenant. Went on board 
and made my report, was com- 
plimented and told there was 
no officer on board the captain 
could trust: so, although I had 
just returned the week before 
after an absence of three months 
in taking another prize up, I 





was to take charge as prize- 
master of this one. Packing 
up all my clothes, my chest 
was hoisted out, and after 
dining with the captain and 
getting the necessary orders 
and evidence for condemnation, 
away I went. The crew mean- 
while, except the captain, mate, 
and cook (kept as evidence), 
were transferred as prisoners to 
the brig. My prize crew con- 
sisted of a quartermaster, six 
seamen, Isaacs, and two kroo- 
men. It was dark when I 
filled and made sail for Sierra 
Leone. I steered south, to get 
to the Equator, to take advan- 
tage of a westerly current which 
runs along in a belt of from 
60 to 100 miles in width, being 
strongest on the line itself. 
Oh! what a wretched night 
that was. The kind old captain, 
a Genoese, had cleared a bunk 
for me on deck, in shape a 
large kennel, with a sliding 
door, not at all uncomfortable. 
I had released the slaves, of 
course, but my trouble was to 
get thingsin order. Fortunately 
the night was fine, as had a 
tornado struck us then it would 
have been all over, nothing 
could have saved us. The 
upper deck was completely 
covered with water-casks and 
firewood, quite flush with the 
bulwarks, and on the top of 
that some 200 naked savages. 
The captain got some nice 
green tea made; prawns, fried 
ham, and yams with farinha 
cakes did for supper served on 
the cabin skylight. We then 
sat on the taffrail smoking till 
midnight. I had divided my 
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men into watches, and armed 
each with a small cat to keep 
the negroes in order. The 
captain spoke Portuguese, 
Italian, and a little French, 
so we managed to converse 
easily in that abominable 
language Lingua Franca. I 
gathered from him that in 
losing the vessel he lost his 
all, and it was his last voyage 
too. Had she made a successful 
run he would have cleared 
£8000. I asked him about the 
negroes ; they were Ac’oos, a 
quiet, peaceable tribe, or mostly 
so, very healthy and easily 
managed by kindness. How 
much water have you on board ? 
Five tanks below holding two 
tons each and twelve tons on 
deck. Is she safe with so 
much deck hamper? Not very, 
but I must run some risk. How 
much will do a negro aday? A 
pint may do in the rainy season. 

Imademymindup. Although 
there was a risk, it was better 
to run that risk than get 
capsized and drowned, as I 
felt certain we should be under 
the present state in which the 
schooner was. I laid down in 
my blankets, not to sleep, and 
longed for daylight. Every 
now and then a negro would 
start up chatting and lie down 
again. I thought what I would 
do with the poor wretches if 
rain came on. Now and then 
I heard a screeching below, 
then a babel of female voices, 
then all still again; then a 
hideous roaring in the fore- 
part of the vessel, a lash, a 
groan or scream, and then all 
still again. Fancies came over 
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me. How I should act in all 
sorts of contingencies ; amongst 
others, suppose a slave pirate 
attacked us? I had been 
especially warned to look out 
for them. Where was the 
magazine ? Where the shot for 
the two cannon mounted amid- 
ships? Then again, whether 
the captain was to be trusted : 
he might poison my wine or 
victuals, nay, he might already 
have done so; the tea tasted 
peculiar, and I may be labouring 
under the effects of the first 
stage. No! I never met a face 
I trusted more, and he seemed 
so kind, too, to the poor slaves, 
more like a parent to the youth- 
ful ones. No, no. I was sure 
he was a good man. 

Daylight came at last. The 
skipper brought me a nice hot 
cup of coffee. I got up, bathed, 
and felt all right. 

Now then, clear the decks, 
overboard with all the deck 
hamper. The bungs were 
started, all but four casks; we 
filled the tubs and let the 
blacks bathe and wash; and 
away overboard went about 
thirty tons of top weight. And 
such a beautiful clean deck 
we had by 7 AM. The cook 
had lit his fire and boiled 
some jerked beef. The slave 
boatswains, as we called them, 
came with piles of tubs and 
collected in groups of ten round 
each tub. So many bags of 
farinha were brought on deck 
and divided so that each tub got 
one and a half gallons of meal ; 
then a piece of meat which was 
divided into ten pieces for each 
tub. A few minutes, then all 
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waited eager to begin. When 
I saw all ready I raised my 
hand to my mouth, and clapping 
it to my lips called out, ‘‘ Bah, 
Bah, Bah,’’ as loud as I could. 
Then there was a rushing noise, 
very remarkable after the ex- 
pectant silence that had pre- 
vailed under terror of the up- 
lifted cats, which I need hardly 
say, though constantly dis- 
played and establishing a whole- 
some discipline, were very 
seldom used. The slaves had 
plenty of water before breakfast 
so I issued none. 

After breakfast I had an 
overhaul, counted the slaves, 
and talked kindly to them 
through an interpreter, one of 
my crew, himself a liberated 
African of the same tribe. I 
called him by mistake a kroo- 
man: his name was John 
Williams. He gave me a very 
interesting account of his tribe 
afterwards. I separated the 
sick, and found a small bit of 
tobacco the best medicine for 
most diseases. Counted 80 men, 
90 women, 100 boys, and 90 
girls, ages ranging between fifty 
and six. Excepting the six 
boatswains, generally selected 
for strength and intelligence, 
none had a rag to cover them. 

The men’s slave deck was 
just twenty-two inches in height, 
four holes cut in the deck to 
give them air. The women’s 
slave deck was the afterhold. 

I had a thorough cleaning of 
decks and people, serving out a 
piece of palm oil to rub their 
skins after washing. 

The children were such nice 
little things, always laughing, 
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dancing, and making fun. The 
little girls I bundled into the 
captain’s cabin below. The 
boys I kept entirely on deck, 
covering them over with a sail 
at night. After making them 
a speech through Williams, in 
which I told them we were 
taking them to a land where 
there would be no more flogging, 
plenty to eat and drink, [I 
impressed upon them that it 
was necessary they should do 
what they were bid, and lie 
down and keep silence when 
required. There were two 
princesses, to whom the others 
paid great deference, who 
behaved remarkably well. 

A nice breeze sprang up, to 
which we set all sail and went 
along merrily till dark, when it 
fell a dead calm. I felt much 
happier. Things looked brighter 
than were expected, and I 
amused myself feeding the 
children on what was left from 
dinner. Some half-dozen of 
the poor things clung to me 
ever afterwards, watching my 
wants, sleeping outside my bunk, 
and in the morning pulling my 
feet out to bathe them. I gave 
the little bodies grand names, 
one Bubble & Squeak, &c., &c. ; 
and in six weeks’ time they 
spoke very fair English for 
negroes. 

Nothing occurred that night: 
but as day broke I woke with 
a curious feeling of depression ; 
a stark calm, the man dozing 
at the helm, a strange red haze 
all round. I called the skipper, 
who jumped up looking keenly 
round. ‘Oh, Harmattan wind 
only coming.” I thought differ- 
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ently, and called my men to 
shorten and furl sails. I then 
got her head 8.W. and set a 
small storm forestaysail. Day 
broke, the skipper positive it 
was nothing, but I was very 
obstinate and battened every- 
thing down, leaving only a 
little breathing air for the slaves. 
I got three-quarters of them 
on deck, and made them all 
lie down, doubling their knees 
into each other, so as to leave 
room to get past. Williams 
told them that if anyone rose 
he would be flogged. When 
everything was made snug, got 
three men to the tiller, and 
peered into the haze astern. 
A sickening depression, which 
one sometimes feels when the 
barometer is unusually low, 
came over me. The heavens 
were a dense red cloud. All 
of a sudden I heard a roar like 
thunder. ‘ Hold well on every- 
one. Mind your helm.” The 
hurricane struck us. We were 
pressed down as it were under 
the water. I saw the schooner’s 
bows go right under, and a 
great green sea come rushing 
aft up to my knees. ‘“ We 
are gone,” I cried. Aft, a 
white sea of surf was toppling 
on board, but the schooner 
made a bound forward as it 
were, getting way on her; she 
rose like a duck and shook the 
sea off her. The poor negroes 
had never been so long under 
water before. We scudded along 
at a fearful rate under bare 
poles: the sun dark red, every- 
thing else black, and the sea 
@ mass of foam. I dared not 
attempt to look above the 


bulwarks, the water was still 
rushing and toppling over as 
we rolled along, but thanks to 
God we were all safe and 
plenty of sea room. It might 
have been half an hour when 
we had a terrific flash of 
lightning, which hissed along 
the water accompanied by 
thunder, no interval, followed 
by a steady gale for three hours 
with lots of rain, which enabled 
us to save three days’ water. 

The poor skipper came and 
kissed me on both cheeks, 
insisting on presenting me with 
a fine chronometer for saving 
his life a second time, as he 
said. We certainly would have 
foundered had I not cleared 
the decks the day before, or 
had we been caught napping 
with sail set and the hatches 
off that morning. Excepting 
some bulwarks stove in by the 
sea, @ pig drowned, and a fowl 
pen washed overboard, no 
damage was done. 

It gave me great confidence 
in the vessel as a sea boat, as 
well as how to manage the 
negroes in a tornado, as were 
@ panic to seize them and they 
make a rush to one side, such 
was the smallness of the vessel, 
she would capsize. I took the 
precaution afterwards to divide 
the slaves: one half to be on 
the port side, the other half 
on the starboard, and hold the 
boatswains responsible. 

The weather broke in the 
afternoon with a light breeze, 
and a8 we were now getting 
near the Equator, I edged away 
to the westward. 

After dinner, when looking 
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over the stern, I saw some small 
fish in the wake: got a fine 
line with a trout fly and caught 
a dish of mackerel, about six 
inches long. When pulling one 
in, another fish darted at it 
and broke my line. I got a 
larger line and baited it with 
a mackerel. The moment it 
touched the water a dolphin 
seized it. I pulled him in, I 
then cut off a piece of his skin 
for a bait and captured another, 
and kept pulling them in till 
my arms were tired. The fish 
averaged six pounds, and I 
caught enough to give every 
negro half a pound of fish for 
supper. They are dry fish at 
their best, but cook, who was 
well up to his work, continued 
to make a nice dish out of the 
eye sockets, reminding me of 
scalloped oysters. The shoal of 
dolphin was about four acres 
in extent. They followed us for 
three weeks, and were 80 
ravenous that they took the 
bare hook greedily—one silvered 
over, or what fishermen call a 
white hook. I used a piece of 
leadline with a white line snood, 
and no longer than to reach 
the water over the stern. I 
caught every morning, before 
the deck was washed, enough to 
feed 370 men, besides laying by 
four casks of salted ones, which 
were afterwards sold at Sierra 
Leone for the benefit of the 
prize crew. The negroes took 
them off the hook for me, and 
it was a fine play for them to 
keep up their spirits. 

A few bonito now and then 
played amongst the dolphin. 
They are a fine rich fish, quite 
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different from those in a colder 


climate, which are dry and 


insipid. But the only way I 
could catch them was to collect 
small flying-fish at night by 
holding a lantern against the 
mainsail; they fly to the light 
and tumble on the deck. Well, 
I baited my hook and watching 
a space clear of dolphin, near a 
bonito, pitched my bait in: 
he would lay hold in a moment ; 
no other bait would beguile 
him. Two very big dolphin 
hovered round the shoal appar- 
ently preying on the others, 
My quartermaster begged me 
to try them with a small dolphin 
for bait. We got the deep-sea 
line passed forward outside to 
the jibboom end with a small 
shark hook attached and the 
bait well fixed on. The quarter- 
master took some spare coils 
in his hand, and swinging the 
bait round his head pitched 
it well out: it was seized 
immediately. Away went the 
reel like a deep-sea sounding, 
without a check at least one 
hundred fathoms. I conned 
the vessel according as the 
fish went, and in half an hour 
we had him alongside exhausted, 
slipped a running bowline over 
his head, which drew taut at the 
tail, and hoisted him in to the 
great delight of all hands. He 
measured seven feet two inches 
in length, the head was per- 
pendicular: so bluff, seventeen 
inches in height. I had no 


proper means of weighing him, 
but I judged from the difficulty 
of getting him on board his 
weight to be one hundred and 
small 


forty pounds. Some 
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suckers were attached to his 
sides. The lights and shades 
of colour were most marvellous : 
diamonds, pearls, masses of 
rich yellow with dark green 
spots: he was a sight worth 
seeing. I failed in preserving 
the head, the weather was 
against it sadly. The back- 
bone I cleaned, but lost it with 
a whole collection of other 
curiosities from a boat capsizing. 
We put on a fresh bait and 
hooked the female fish, fully 
larger than the male, but with 
a different shaped head. By 
some mismanagement in steer- 
ing she got athwart the cut- 
water and snapped the line, 
which was as thick as my little 
finger, like packthread, and 
we saw her no more. The fish 
were a great source of amuse- 
ment to us, as it was dull work 
making only about 50 or 60 
miles a day. 

There was no chronometer 
on board, the captain’s having 
tun down before I came on 
board. Therefore I had to 
depend on dead reckoning for 
longitude. I had always found 
it best to make no allowance 
for current, so that when I had 
run my westing I was probably 
200 miles west of the dead 
reckoning: but then, when I 
edged away to double Cape 
Palmas, we were sure of an 
easterly current, a degree north 
of the line, which under general 
circumstances balanced the 
westerly one, and so long as 
we fetched to the westward of 
Cape Palmas, it did not matter, 
as the lead then guided us to 
Sierra Leone. 
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Another uneventful week. 
The women gave me most 
trouble. I was obliged, very 
much to my discomfort, to 
inflict a little personal chastise- 
ment, in the shape of what is 
called in Scotland ‘ palmies,’ 
and with wonderful success too. 
One of them came to tell me 
she wished very much to clock, 
so down she squatted, and in a 
very short time presented the 
vessel with a fine healthy bull 
child. The other women were 
very attentive, and she herself 
came to me at dinner to get 
some prog. Two other similar 
events came off in our voyage. 

Now and then we had some 
very heavy rain. It felt some- 
thing like a waterspout; a 
tumbler placed on the taffrail 
would be filled in less than half 
an hour. I spread an awning 
amidships, and would catch 
200 gallons in a short time; it 
was most fortunate, as the 
water in the tanks below was 
the colour of ink. It was 
wonderful to see what a small 
quantity of water sufficed. 

One afternoon we had a 
dance, a war-dance. A circle 
formed, a chant, low at first, 
accompanied with clapping the 
hands to a monotonous tune, 
getting gradually louder and 
louder; then men sprang out 
and kept time with their feet 
and hands to the chant; it 
gradually got stronger and 
stronger till it became a yell, 
and the dancers foamed at the 
mouth, all hands in a most 
extraordinary state of excite- 
ment; then to my horror one 
of the dancers made a somer- 
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sault over the heads of the 
others and went clean over- 
board. There was no boat, but 
we were all ready with ropes 
to save him in case he rose to 
the surface. He never did, so I 
put a stop to the dancing. 

We had been about four weeks 
making very slow progress, when 
one morning a sail was reported 
on the starboard bow. I made 
her out a schooner like our- 
selves, a raking looking craft. 
She had the look of a vessel 
we took a week before the 
Josephine was captured. I 
hoisted the private signal, she 
being ten miles off. No reply, 
so I edged towards her, but 
cleared away the guns, got 
cartridges filled, and a lot of 
shot and grape up, and stationed 
the men at the guns, at the 
same time saw carbines, pistols, 
and cutlassesinorder. Schooner 
hoisted Spanish colours, so I 
hauled down signal and hoisted 
English. At sunset we were 
four miles off, nearly calm. At 
eight o’clock prepared for action, 
having little doubt she was a 
slaver or pirate. A_ breeze 
sprang up, I ran close alongside 
of her, and hailed, ‘‘ Schooner 
ahoy, what schooner’s that?” 
No reply, but I heard a voice 
say, “‘ Oh, sir, that’s Mr Stod- 
dart, I am sure of it.’”’ I then 
called out, “Is that you, 
Charley?’ ‘“ Yes, old boy, it 
is, where do you spring from ? ” 
“ Have you a boat?” “No, 
have you?” As there was a 
swell we could not further 
communicate, but exchanged 
particulars; and as the 
Josephine sailed decidedly better 
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than the Cobra, I told Wemyss I 
should tell he was coming and 
wished him good-night and a 
good passage. 

A few days more and we 
sounded on St Anne’s Shoal, 
got the latitude of Sierra Leone, 
and steering east made the 
Lion’s Mount. 

As we were standing in, my 
servant brought up in one hand 
a bundle of what I took to be 
rags, and laid it on the deck. 
To my surprise it moved, then 
uncoiled, or rather unbent itself ; 
and in a few minutes the bundle 
turned out to be a living 
skeleton, a most dreadful sight. 
It seems Isaacs had taken a 
couple of boatswains below to 
rouse out some bags of farinha 
for food, when he pulled out 
the wretched being. He must 
have crawled in some time or 
other during the voyage and 
lay hid. It is difficult to believe 
it ; but as I mustered everyone 
on board, carefully counting 
over and separating the sick 
from the rest each morning, 
this poor fellow must have 
attracted notice had he been 
seen or mustered with the 
others, so I came to the con- 
clusion he must have lain there 
for six weeks. One or two bags 
of meal had been disturbed, and 
a cask of water of which the 
bung was loose was close to 
him. The poor creature died 
a few minutes after. The sight 
of the poor fellow haunted me 
for years. When pitched over- 
board shortly after the body 
did not sink, and even the sharks 
would not have anything to 
do with it, for they tossed it 
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out of the water several times 
with their great shovel heads. 

It was just dark when we 
anchored and moored off the 
town. The poor negroes were 
in a state of excitement when 
poats came alongside with 
people speaking the same 
language, and such a hubbub 
they did make when I told 
them they should all be landed 
the next morning. I sent on 
shore for a few shillings worth 
of oranges and bananas as a 
treat, and got a cask of fresh 
water deliciously cool, taking 
care to serve it out one tumbler- 
ful to each only. I then placed 
sentries, bow and stern, with 
strict orders that there should 
be no communication with the 
shore that night. I then left 
in the commissariat boat with 
my papers to see the prize 
agent to arrange for bringing 
the vessel and the Cobra as 
well into court, that no time 
should be lost in condemning 
the vessels, and thereby get 
the men away from such a 
sickly place. I made all my 
arrangements, and on my way 
got milk, bread, eggs, fruit and 
vegetables, and got on board 
Josephine by nine o’clock. 

Afterwards, several officers, 
prize masters, at present living 
on board the Conflict, an old 
gunboat used as a hulk, came 
on board. I was glad to meet 
some old messmates among 
them, and we sat under the 
awning smoking till long past 
midnight. 

The next morning I gave the 
negroes an early breakfast, in 
the middle of which the barges 
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came off to take the ‘ cargo’ on 
shore. Then the trouble began, 
they were so unwilling to leave. 
The men roared, the women 
cried, the children clung to me. 
I had to make a speech through 
the interpreter, describing the 
nice food, fruit and yams they 
would get on shore, as more 
preferable to the dry jerked 
beef and meal they got on 
board, and that they would 
have a8 much pure water as 
they could drink. I had 
broached the last cask of 
tobacco, so wound up by making 
them all pass round and shake 
hands with me, and by giving 
them a small cut of about two 
ounces apiece of the precious 
weed. The children remained 
to the last, as they went in 
separate boats and to separate 
barracks. I forgot to say the 
boats brought off a shirt for 
each negro, the first clothes 
they had ever worn. And were 
not the poor creatures delighted ! 
I had most trouble with the 
little girls. They ran below to 
hide themselves in all directions 
and had to be carried neck and 
crop into the boats. I was 
really sorry to part with the 
monkeys, they had been so well 
behaved, and it was some days 
before I got up my spirits again. 
It shows how far a little kindness 
goes with these Africans. 

I parted on very friendly 
terms with the kind old Genoese. 
Poor fellow, I need not say I 
would not take his chronometer, 
which he had given to me as 
his most valued offering for 
what he called saving his life. 
I contrived to raise some dollars 
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for him to help him home. He 
had been engaged in a beastly 
trade, but I never met a more 
humane man, and more thor- 
ough gentleman ; he lost his all, 
poor fellow, and was thoroughly 
ashamed of his adventure. 

The next day, after trans- 
acting the necessary business 
incidental to getting a prize 
condemned as speedily as 
possible, I paid a visit to my 
late shipmates, the superinten- 
dent accompanying me. The 
moment we entered the men’s 
barracks there was a general 
rush. I should not have known 
them again, so great was the 
change; they were clothed in 
frocks and osnaburgs, and a 
full knowledge of what was 
expected from them had been 
thoroughly impressed. They 
told me they were all very 
happy, everyone was so kind, 
and to judge from the merry 
faces they spoke truth. We 
then visited the women’s 
barracks. I was seized hold 
of and carried shoulder high 
round the yard, all keeping 
time to a song the air of which 
still haunts me. I thought I 
should have been torn to pieces 
by them, but it was all joy to 
see their old shipmate, and a 
face more familiar than their 
present attendants. The little 
girls and boys were even more 
glad to see me, and as I had 
taken a few trifles of toys for 
my special bodyguard, the 
shrieking and uproar was im- 
mense. They cried with joy. 
That afternoon they were nearly 
all picked up for domestic 
servants or apprentices. 
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A year afterwards, when | 
visited Sierra Leone, I wag 
frequently stopped in the streets 
and market by a cheerful grin- 
ning face, which I had some 
difficulty in recognising as one 
of my dear little bodyguard, 
although they knew me at a 
glance and were always delighted 
to tell me about their welfare 
and employments. 

The next day our other prize, 
the Cobra, came in with poor 
Charlie Wemyss. She had been 
very lucky too in losing only 
four in eight weeks. The slaves 
were nearly all children. In 
another week I got both vessels 
condemned. The schooners 
were both sold, and out of 
curiosity I attended the sale. 
The Josephine was put up and 
sold for £240. I was very 
indignant and offered £250; 
but as my bid was not in hard 
cash it was not allowed. There 
was a deal of rascality going 
on, and I have little doubt in 
my own mind that persons in 
authority winked at it. The 
purchaser of the Josephine, an 
English merchant, sold her to a 
Spaniard notoriously engaged 
in the Slave Trade at the door 
of the court-house for £450, 
without putting his hand into 
his pocket. In taking an in- 
ventory of the stores, &c., of 
the Josephine, the official valued 
two chain cables 10s., two 
anchors 12s., a brand - new 
square foresail 5s., the entire 
sails 25s. Those articles I have 


mentioned could not have been 
purchased on shore under £300 ; 
and there they were valued, 
and an absurd price put on 
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them, at which they were sold 
for £3. All this was defrauding 
the captors. 

Charlie Wemyss and I took 
our prize crews on board the 
Conflict, where we remained 
till a vessel of war conveyed 
us to our own ships. 

On Monday we went on shore 
to church, and hearing service 
going on in the largest, we went 
in. The sight which presented 
itself was a very singular one. 
There must have been 12-1500 
negroes. The clergyman I 
recognised as my old pilot 
friend. He was praying or 
rather addressing the Deity 
and calling on our Lord Jesus 
Christ. As he uttered the name 
the people bent and swayed 
together, groaning out for mercy. 
We had stood still near the 
door, not willing to cause any 
interruption. When the clergy- 
man caught sight of us he 
suddenly ceased praying, calling 
out, “Make way for officers. 
Here, you black fellows, clear 
out, make room! Walk in, 
sah, take good seat.”” All this 
time the congregation stood 
staring at us. When all was 
quiet, “Now let us sing a 
hymn to God’s praise.” This 
was very nicely sung to a 
quaint tune resembling a negro 
melody, followed by a very 
good extempore sermon full of 
quaint illustrations and of very 
simple and pure doctrine. 

We dined at the Military 
Mess with Colonel Hingston, an 
old comrade of my uncle, and 
here I made the acquaintance 
of Dr Ferguson, a coloured man, 
who became Governor some 


years after. He was one of the 
most accomplished men I ever 
met; I may say a universal 
genius, and still as unpretend- 
ing. We spent the evening in 
his rooms, where he gave us 
some sacred music. I never 
heard the musical glasses done 
justice to till I heard him play. 
Met a countryman, a Mr Rae, 
who very kindly asked us to 
make his house our home while 
we were detained here. He 
was a most hospitable fellow. 
He had a large store, and I 
used to watch with great interest 
bands of natives from the 
interior bartering in the court- 
yard. They traded chiefly in 
ivory and gold dust, taking in 
exchange calicoes, osnaburgs, 
muskets, tobacco, gunpowder, 
besides beads and shells. The 
trade seemed so profitable and 
simple I longed to be an African 
merchant. Mr R. told me 
his net profit that afternoon 
was £400. The next day I 
went with him to a sale of 
condemned cargoes, followed by 
two servants with bags of 
doubloons and dollars. Things 
went very cheaply as hard 
cash was scarce. Mr Rae bought 
£400 worth of tobacco in bales, 
for which he paid on the spot, 
and directed some of his men 
to carry down to the wharf 
and put on board a small 
schooner or drogher. That 
afternoon the skipper, having 
got his sailing orders, sailed 
down the coast, selling his cargo 
for money or ivory as he went 
along. In four days he came 
back with £1600. Great profits 
were made there, but the truth 
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is the year before had been a 
very sickly one, and two or 
three merchants who weathered 
it had everything their own 
way. That evening Mr Rae 
told me his story. The son of a 
blacksmith near Aberdeen, he 
had been educated at the parish 
school and picked up a good 
education, especially in writing 
and arithmetic. He worked in 
his father’s forge, and was fond 
of horses. He was eager to see 
the world and left home. After 
various ups and downs he was 
engaged to go out to Sierra 
Leone with Governor Finlay as 
head groom, the Governor 
promising him a lift when out 
there. When he arrived, one 
of those dreadful periodical 
fevers was raging which 
deservedly gave Sierra Leone 
the name of ‘White Man’s 
Grave.’ This time it swept 
away the representative heads 
of nearly all the mercantile 
houses, amongst others that of 
Hornell & Co., so young men 
who understood book-keeping 
were in demand. Mr Rae 
became a clerk and book-keeper 
of that house. He managed 
their affairs so well that in a 
year they gave him a share of 
the business conjointly with a 
Mr Bailey. In three years the 
partners separated, Mr Rae 
receiving as his share some 
£10,000. It was about three 
years after this I made his 
acquaintance. He had the fever 
and was what was called 
‘seasoned,’ but looked miser- 
ably ill, and although he took 
great care of himself, never 
going out in the sun or exposing 
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himself to the dew, still he had 
to take calomel and then quinine 
on the slightest symptoms of 
illness. A constitution however 
hardy naturally soon gives way 
under constant doses of medicine 
in a hot climate, and this was 
his case, poor fellow. He told 
me he was most anxious to 
wind up his business and get 
home again, and that if all was 
well he should take £45,000 
home with him. 

A few months after this con- 
versation he embarked in H.M.S. 
Curlew, and died when the 
vessel had been four days at 
sea. I wonder what became 
of his money. Many years 
after I inquired about his friends 
in Aberdeen, but could not find 
anyone who knew anything 
about them. 

Another week, and H.M. Brig 
Bonetia came in to take the 
prize crews to their respective 
ships: 65 officers and men; 
so we had rather close stowage 
on board. We had thirteen in 
our mess, strong, healthy fellows. 
Ten days, met H.M.S. Scout, 
and discharged all excepting 
my men. The Boneiia gave all 
her water to the Scout, reserving 
one tank, which was thought 
an ample supply to take us to 
Princess Island, only 250 miles 
away. Parted company from 
the Scout and soon lost sight of 
her. All went well till after 
supper, when a murmur was 
heard about water. The tank 
reserved was completely spoilt : 
a cask of coal-tar had leaked 
into it; it was quite undrinkable. 
Careful men were sent down to 
swab out all the other tanks, 
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but only a few gallons of iron- 
rusty water were got, which was 
reserved for breakfast. A dead 
calm, heat intolerable. The 
men were advised to bathe 
themselves. I got buckets of 
sea-water poured over me—a 
great relief. We even washed 
our mouths out with rum. 
Such a night of misery. I 
smoked and bathed and found 
great relief by keeping a bullet 
in my mouth. Morning came, 
a dead calm. The dew which 
we attempted to suck off our 
wet blankets tasted bitter: we 
drank our iron-rust cocoa, most 
unpalatable. The doctor tried 
all sorts of chemicals to make 
the water drinkable. Two men 
went mad, a great many sick. 
We kept the decks wet and 
splashed water all over them. 
In the afternoon a light breeze 
sprang up, still 140 miles from 
land. A- few bottles of wine 
were served out, one thimbleful 
to each man: it did no good. 
I kept quite comfortable, read 
a book, and kept thirst from my 
mind, but could not eat any- 
thing but plain suet pudding, a 
little ram and sugar for sauce. 
I found some relief in nibbling 
cocoa beans, so cold they tasted. 
Another miserable night, no one 
could sleep. Two men died, 
two more had to be put into 
strait -jackets, many delirious. 
A few more hours of this must 
finish us. 

A fine breeze all night. How 
we opened our mouths to it ! 

Princess Island in sight, every- 
one happy. Midnight, cool. 


Two Bells, Four Bells, Hight 
Bells. Hurrah, we are rounding 
the Cape! “ Watch up empty 
casks, make them into a raft. 
Out boats.” We are running 
along the land for the anchorage. 
Six o’clock, there’s the waterfall, 
a conspicuous object. By eight 
o’clock we are close in, the 
wind light, the water smooth 
as glass. A short speech to the 
men: “ Now, mind you don’t 
drink much at first.”” The ship 
is run into the river mouth, 
within a cable’s length of the 
shore. The raft and boats 
were soon out. Then we all 
bundled out, some in boats, 
some on the raft; myself and 
others in our bathing dresses, 
taking headers and _ other 
gymnastic plunges till we 
reached the river. And then 
such a delicious drink! Even 
now I never see a river or 
stream running away, but I 
complain of the woeful waste of 
water. 

We here got plenty of fowls, 
yams, pig, and fruit. We laid 
in a good stock, and I did not 
forget my messmates in the 
Columbine, whom we hoped to 
fall in with in a few days. 

We soon completed with 
water and started for the 
Columbine’s cruising ground off 
Whydah, where we picked her 
up; and Charlie Wemyss and 
I returned safe and sound with 
our twenty men, glad to get 
back to our own hammocks 
once more, after a three months’ 
absence on a very hazardous 
service. 
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BUSH HOME. 


BY J. E. KNOX. 


YEARS ago some man whose 
adventurous spirit was greater 
than his agricultural sense built 
a hut in the heart of the 
virgin bush of the coast hills 
of Queensland to start a banana 
plantation. Who he was no 
one in the district can now 
remember. He is forgotten, 
and of all his work the hut 
alone remains, a weather-warped 
but still habitable monument 
to his brave intentions and 
the evidence of his sad failure. 
All else has succumbed. His 
tracks and fences have been 
grown over, and his banana 
plants can scarcely be seen 
for the tangle of weeds. Very 
soon the ever-encroaching bush 
will have crept over them 
again, and they will be as 
though they had never been 
at all. 

But the hut is here and the 
little clearing in front of it, 
and, at the edge of the clearing, 
the four drunken posts with 
their sagging, matted roof of 
dead branches which mark his 
derelict stable. It was once, 
for such a place, a luxurious 
hut, and in some respects it 
still is; for it has what few 
other huts have in such places 
—a water-tank without holes 
and a kitchen stove with an 
oven. How that forgotten man 
got those things up here I 
can only conjecture, but it 
must have been by infinite 


labour; and it is saddening 
to think that all his hopeful, 
heroic effort should have 
brought him no reward and 
have had no other result than 
unintentionally to provide me 
with a home. 

It is a lonely little dwelling 
in a ring of great trees, hemmed 
in by high hills, surrounded 
everywhere by dense forest. 
Twenty-five miles away down 
the treacherous track by the 
creek lies the wide Pacific, 
where. sometimes at nights I 
watch the vivid lightning storms 
as they sweep down from the 
China Seas; abruptly behind 
tower the precipitous cliffs of 
Springbrook, 3000 feet up, the 
mighty bulwark of the vast 
hinterland; north and west 
are the thirsty sunbaked plains ; 
south, far enough away but 
a mere step in this land of 
enormous distances, is the 
borderland of New South Wales; 
but every way—north, south, 
east, and west—lies the trackless 
forest. 

The massive, rough - hewn 
slabs that make the floor and 
walls have warped and shrunk 
so badly through long exposure 
to torrential rains and torrid 
suns that now a number of 
them threaten to come adrift 
from their fixings. I some- 
times wonder how long the 
dividing partition between the 
living-room and what is 
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supposed to be the bedroom— 
though in reality it is all rooms 
but a bedroom—will stand. It 
is of the same massive material 
as the outer walls, each plank 
so heavy that only with an 
effort could a man lift it; and 
I am afraid to tackle the job of 
consolidating it lest I bring 
about a catastrophic disintegra- 
tion. My bunk once lay along 
that dividing wall, and I often 
lay looking at it, and particu- 
larly at one awful Damoclean 
slab, until I scared myself out- 
of-doors to the diminutive 
verandah, where, if I am a 
little less comfortable in body, I 
am vastly more at ease in mind. 
The whole structure stands, 
only twenty feet by twelve, 
on the steep slope of the hill 
below the abandoned banana 
plantation, the back door open- 
ing to ground level, the front 
verandah more than six feet 
above it. This apparently un- 
satisfactory site is really an 
advantage and a convenience, 
because the steepness of the 
slope allows the surplus water 
to drain off quickly in the 
rainy season and provides a 
spacious sort of cellar below the 
hut in which to store things. 
My scanty furnishings have 
needed no arrangement. They 
seem, somehow, satisfactorily 
to have arranged themselves. 
The rickety writing - table, 
covered with a gaudy horse 
blanket which mercifully hides 
its gross deformities, leans, of 
necessity, against the wall be- 
neath the window looking out 
over the verandah to the clear- 
ing and beyond that to the 
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high curtain of the trees. My 
other table, at which I eat, 
wash, bake, and do all manner 
of necessary things, looks sub- 
stantial enough to withstand 
even the collapse of the hut. 
When I sit at it I can see, a 
mile or so before me through 
the uphill window, the scarred 
face of the Springbrook cliffs 
glistening in the sun, with 
bleached gum trees growing out 
from apparently solid rock at 
impossible angles in impossible 
places ; but if I want to see the 
bush-crowned top I must lean 
forward and crick my neck. 

The ‘west wall is divided into 
three compartments, two of 
which are convenient storage 
places for my crockery, ‘ tucker,’ 
and pots and pans. The centre 
compartment, lined with zinc 
as @ precaution against fire, 
contains the kitchen stove, from 
which a decrepit, dog-legged 
chimney, also of zine, braced 
up by fencing wire, conducts 
the wood smoke to the outer 
air. This expanse of zinc may 
be @ desirable safeguard, but 
it is also a nuisance. It vibrates 
when the wind eddies round it 
through the gaps in the slabs, 
and gives forth a hollow boom- 
ing like the sound of muffled 
thunder, and somtimes, when 
exceptionally violent gusts howl 
down the chimney, cracks with 
startling suddenness like a 
miniature explosion. 

Above the mantlepiece, which 
for some reason I have not yet 
discovered, is seven feet from the 
floor, there hangs my solitary 
picture, a discoloured, smoke- 
grimed representation of a soul- 
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ful woman. When I first saw 
it I got some pleasure from 
imagining it to be an ‘Old 
Master ’ which by some strange 
chance had found its way to 
this desolate spot, and the more 
I imagined the greater grew 
my desire to investigate. I 
took it carefully from its nail 
and began the process by a 
gentle application of soap and 
water to a bottom corner. But 
I soon desisted. Mr Pickwick 
was no more humbled to 
decipher “ Bil Stumps his mark ”’ 
than I was to decipher “‘ Each 
pkge. guarntd. 1/11d.” 

My methods of ingress and 
egress are uncertain, being de- 
pendent to a large extent upon 
the weather. When the rains 
batter on the back door, which 
faces their prevailing direction, 
the wood swells and sticks in 
the doorway as firmly as though 
it were part of the solid wall, 
and I have, perforce, until it 
shrinks again with the sun, to 
make my outgoings and incom- 
ings over the verandah rail. 

Suppose you decide to come 
to visit me, let me tell you how 
to get here. 

As you travel north or south 
by the great coast road that 
starts in the temperate south 
at Melbourne and follows the 
white surf of the blue Pacific 
all of 2000 miles to the tropic 
loneliness of the Cape York 
peninsula, you come un- 
expectedly at an inland bend 
over the Queensland border on 
a huddle of sun - blistered, 
weather-warped, wooden houses. 
You would pass it, perhaps— 
and I could not blame you— 


while looking ahead for some- 
thing interesting; but let me 
invite your attention to it. It 
is our township, and it is there 
you will turn off. 

The road makes its detour 
apparently to avoid some in- 
hospitable scrub and swamp, 
but also, it is said, though no 
one knows for certain, because 
the men who laid it dreamed a 
foolish dream, which has not 
yet come true, that the town- 
ship would one day surprise the 
world by becoming prosperous. 

Dusty roads radiate all ways 
from it east of north and south, 
some to dwindle into tangled 
bush paths going nowhere in 
particular, but most to lead 


- to lonely little forest clearings, 


where they come to ignominious 
dead-ends among jumbles of 
slab barns, primitive cow-bales, 
and derelict pig-pens. Only 
one survives the bulwark of the 
hills to go straggling down in 
growing importance to the arid 
plains beyond. 

It would be easy to miss the 
road if you did not know it was 
there ; for it begins not at the 
township but at the convergence 
of a number of stony tracks a 
mile outside. It bobs up out 
of the ground, as it were, with- 
out warning—an imposing high- 
way worthy of a city itself, 
its smooth bitumen winding 
through leafy aisles of tall gum 
trees—and ends as abruptly 
and mysteriously as it began, 
in nothing. A wonderful new 
bridge, hanging twenty feet 
above what was once the bed 
of the creek, its glossy paint 
not yet dimmed and discoloured, 
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puts startling anticlimax to 
its brief magnificence. 

It is a strange, sad story. 
Not so long ago—two summers 
pack, to be precise—the creek 
lay below where the bridge 
now holds its pathetic loose end 
to the sky; but one week 
during a prolonged rainstorm, 
when the road-builders, nothing 
loath, had folded up their tents 
and abandoned the job for the 
dry beds and wet sociability of 
the township pub, it took 
malicious advantage of their 
absence to run off with the 
important half of the hillside 
on which they were working, 
and, having dissipated it in the 
Pacific Ocean, betook itself to 
the other side of the valley a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Have you ever seen &@ man 
trying to catch a skittish horse 
in a big field ? He approaches 
cautiously, making seductive 
noises, the halter in the small 
of his back. Then, when he 
gets close alongside and the 
fateful halter comes slowly into 
play—whoosh! ... Our spor- 
tive creek always reminds me 
of such a pantomime—of a 
vision of derisive heels scamper- 
ing over the skyline to invite 
the fun all over again, and of 
al exasperated would-be captor 
standing impotently still, making 
noises anything but seductive. 

The road-builders, and the 
Government delegation of in- 
quiry which came to sympa- 
thise with them, made no 
second attempt to harness the 
creek. They cursed it and left 
it, and were wise. So now at 
the beginning of our road we 


have twe miles of first-class 
virgin bitumen arising for no 
apparent reason out of a desola- 
tion of stones and ending in 
mid-air in a jumping-off place 
to heaven. 

We who live up the creek 
and know its vagaries waste 
no time or money so stupidly. 
We know that towards the end 
of summer there will come 
another of those violent tropic 
rainstorms from out the China 
seas to play Old Harry with 
our civil engineering, to maroon 
us for a week—maybe two or 
three weeks—in our little cab- 
bage patches, and to cut us 
off from the source of tobacco 
and flour supplies at Sorensen’s 
store; we know that this now 
burbling trickle can rise in an 
hour or two to be a mighty 
flood and in a night become 
a roaring, raging, watery ava- 
lanche. If you look now at the 
great flat, vacant face of the 
Springbrook cliffs, you will see 
it dry and crumbling in the 
sunshine, but when the rains 
come down it glistens wetly 
under the leaden clouds, and 
you may then count upwards 
of twenty little waterfalls tumb- 
ling down a thousand feet to 
the scree below. Pretty enough 
they look away up there, but 
when they converge lower down 
they raise the devil in the creek, 
and there are anxious days and 
nights and careful economy of 
food supplies until it goes to 
sleep again. All along the 
creek road the hillsides, where 
they have been denuded of 
trees to make grazing ground, 
are disfigured by ugly rents 
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and scars, mute testimony to 
bygone deluges. The sandy 
soil, having soaked up as much 
rain as it could, and being 
unable to soak up any more, has 
slumped. 

So when we make our road— 
which is less of a road and 
more of a direction—we make 
it knowing its impermanence 
and certain dissolution and 
take the minimum of trouble 
over it, though even that mini- 
mum may be infinite toil to the 
few of us there are to under- 
take it, and something of a 
danger as well if we must clear 
a@ wagon way before the devil 
has been properly exorcised. 
Stores must come up when 
supplies run out. Then, too, 
Steve is bound by his contract 
with the post-office authorities 
—though more by his dour 
pride, which makes him da 
hazardous things—to deliver 
mail twice a week, and he 
would rather do it from the 
boot of his buckboard behind 
his horses than by scrambling 
through sodden scrub along 
the ridges on his unaccustomed 
feet. Therefore, we insinuate 
our road where we can, and 
only where we cannot do we 
blast and dig and build. 

Some day, if I live long 
enough, I may see the dream 
of those who made that kink 
in the coast road come true; 
some day I may even see the 
wayward creek trickling beneath 
that foolish bridge, and a bitu- 
men road running all the way 
to a petrol pump at Steve’s 
barn. Meanwhile, with the pros- 
pect of a visit from you, a 
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provident eye on the calendar, 
and an uneasy feeling that 
things are going to happen 
earlier than usual this year, I 
have laid in a store of tinned 
stuff from Sorensen and a 
month’s tobacco. 

If there have been no rains, 
and the water is therefore at 
normal level, you may with a 
little difficulty travel by motor- 
car along the creek road as far 
as Piggott’s, which is just 
fifteen miles from the coast. 
In that distance you will have 
crossed the creek no fewer than 
thirty-five times. You may, 
with no greater difficulty but 
with a little more discomfort, 
travel another mile in any other 
high - wheeled vehicle but a 
motor-car, and in that distance 
you will have crossed the creek 
four more times. If you would 
cross it the last two times 
before starting up the foothills, 
you may do so on horseback 
as far as the top of ‘ Madman’s 
Gully’ (which sinister name 
was given many years ago to 
that innocent valley because, 
it is said, a colony of wild 
Irishmen had settled there) ; 
but if you would honour me 
with a visit you must leave 
your horse at the crest of the 
rise where what is left of the 
bridle path goes winding up 
3000 feet to the top of the 
world, and make your way 
over the very last of the forty- 
two crossings as best you can 
on your own fiat feet. 

I know you will not be 
daunted by those minor diffi- 
culties, but I must tell you, so 
that you will be under no 
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misapprehension about the real 
nature of your journey, that 
you will have the greatest of 
your troubles at this last cross- 
ing, since you cannot be ex- 
pected to know its peculiarities ; 
and you will assuredly fall in 
and wet yourself, and probably 
hurt yourself, and possibly 
drown yourself, if you try to 
negotiate it by any other route 
than the least obvious. You 
must deal with it as you would 
with an angry woman or a 
drunken man—tactfully. You 
must appear to have no inten- 
tion of crossing it, and edge 
along the bank under the over- 
hanging vegetation until you 
come to a little smooth plat- 
form, which slopes downwards 
only slightly, and when you have 
steadied yourself there—jump ! 

I expect you will get your 
feet a little wet, but you will 
be over safely, and all you will 
have to do to find me then is 
to go the only possible road 
you can go; and when you 
have gone so far that you can 
go no farther, you will be there. 
You will see the hut as you 
round the last bend. The 
window looking towards you 
is the window of the bedroom 
which is, in fact, more of a 
tool and store-room, and is 
inhabited only by rats which I 
cannot keep out. 

I shall know you are coming, 
because little sounds travel long 
distances in those hilly solitudes, 
and I shall hear you long before 
I see you. Then I shall stoke 
up the galley fire, and make a 
fresh ‘damper,’ and we will 
have fried bacon, and fried 


potatoes, and fried ‘ damper ’— 
unless, that is, your civilised 
stomach rebels at so much lusty 
fried stuff. 

We shall have tea brewed, 
as tea should be brewed, to a 
black, self-respecting strength, 
in the soot-grimed billy, which 
we will drink with an abundance 
of sugar and no milk, unless, 
again, you must have milk, 
when you may try the sickly 
decoction I keep in tins for 
emergencies. For dessert you 
may have a fresh pineapple, or 
some passion fruit, or as many 
bananas a8 you can eat; but 
if, also, you must have a 
civilised pudding, I will open 
that tin of plum stuff I have 
been keeping for Christmas. 
On the whole, I think you will 
be doing me a service if you 
insist on the pudding ; for there 
will be none to eat it but 
myself, and last Boxing Day, 
I remember, I was very ill. 

At night I shall make you 
such a cigarette as will wean 
you from your factory-made 
abominations, and we will put 
out the lamp and smoke to- 
gether, if it is wet, yarning at 
the wood-fire with the raindrops 
hissing on the kitchen stove, 
you in the ‘squatter’s’ chair 
with your legs laid restfully 
along its extended arms and 
I in the ‘ deck-chair’ I made 
myself, the vagaries of which I 
am, therefore, better acquainted 
with. But if it is fine, as it 
usually is, we will sit outside 
on the little verandah, looking 
out to the dark mystery of the 
trees, not talking much because 
we shall be listening to the night 
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birds, and I shall be telling 
you their names, or watching, 
silently lest we scare them, 
through the screen of passion 
fruit vines, the little wallabies 
out playing on the clearing. 

You may hear the ghostly 
flapping of leathery wings and 
see a deeper shadow against the 
background of the sky. That 
will be a flock of ‘ flying foxes’ 
—strange, unearthly creatures 
with furred bodies and bat-like 
wings—in their nocturnal raids 
on poor men’s orchards. The 
soft hoarse grunts will come 
from the lovable little native 
bear, the ‘ koala,’ high up in 
some gum tree; the scurrying 
along the ground will be a 
bandicoot ; the raucous squawk 
followed by the soft melodious 
purr will be a little green tree- 
frog round by the water-tank ; 
the shrill, never-ceasing half- 
rattle, half-whistle will be a 
cricket deep down underground. 
You will hear the wind stirring 
through miles of giant trees 
and the rumble of the creek— 
all these things, and more, you 
will see and hear, and you will 
know then how true it is that 
the bush never sleeps. 

I shall put your bunk on the 
verandah where mine is, and 
I promise that you will be 
neither cold nor uncomfortable. 
You may sleep in the morning till 
you waken—which, I fear, will 
be some time before sunrise ; 
for there is a bird in the bush 
we call the ‘ whip’ bird, whose 
réveillé—a prolonged low 


whistle followed by a startling 
explosion of sound like the 
crack of a giant whip—shatters 
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all peace and rouses the whole 
bush world to life. 

If you feel lazy, you may 
lie on the verandah and watch 
the pageant of the forest; if 
you feel energetic, I have an 
axe you cannot make much 
blunter than it is now; if you 
want sport and recreation, we 
will take a gun and go looking 
for turkey—but whatever you 
choose to do, you will live for 
at least a little time the life 
that helps to find the soul the 
city helps to lose. 

There is no place where I 
would rather wake up on a 
sunny morning than on my 
verandah, with the mists lifting 
from the trees and the explosive 
call of the whip bird in my ears. 
There is mystery and enchant- 
ment about the bush then. 
And there is no place where I 
would rather sit on a wet 
winter’s night than at my wood- 
fire. After darkness has come 
down, when the mopoke is 
calling and wallabies are out 
playing on the clearing, whisper- 
ing their throaty ‘ kitchik! kit- 
chik !’ I sometimes go out up 
the hill to look down through 
the screen of trees on the dim 
outline of my small home, to 
see the yellow lamplight gleam- 
ing invitingly through the open 
doorway, and to think about 
my solitariness. I am alone, 
but not lonely. I am in the 
world, but not of it. It is an 
impressive feeling. Elsewhere 
men are huddled together, jost- 
ling one another, treading on 
each other’s toes, while I up 
here have the whole wide world 
for elbow-room. 
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REBELLION IN THE HIVE. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 


THE record of the rocks and 
the study of allied insects, 
combined with a little easy 
guesswork, enable us to trace 
the evolution of the honey- 
bee. It is no dull scientific 
treatise that unfolds itself, but 
a drama; a drama of rebellion 
and civil war, of battle against 
great odds; a gripping story 
of the rise to power of a down- 
trodden band of deformed slaves. 

For a starting-point we go 
back countless ages and ex- 
amine a nest of the original 
honey-bee. It will be in the 
ground, or the hollow of a 
tree, or hanging, perhaps, from 
a@ branch; any niche, in fact, 
that may have appealed in 
some long - distant spring to 
a single pregnant female bee. 
It will be small; the huge 
populations that bees produce 
now were unknown then. 

The female bee has made 
some rough waxen receptacles 
and laid eggs in them. In 
the blustering winds of March 
these eggs hatch out, and the 
mother, to the best of her 
ability, feeds the little grubs. 
But food is scarce and the 
weather cold. Undernourished 
and half chilled, these first 
children are sadly deformed. 
They are stunted and incom- 
plete. They are females, but 
owing to malnutrition at a 
critical period their organs are 
undeveloped. 


Strangely enough, one organ 
—the brain—has suffered no 
harm. In this respect they 
are fully endowed—a phenome- 
non not infrequently noticed 
in the case of undernourished 
human children. 

The portion of these mon- 
strosities is unremitting toil, 
and it is owing to their labours 
that the next batch of children 
are brought up under better 
conditions ; their food is ample, 
and the devoted dwarfs keep 
them warm with their own 
bodies. Perfect female bees 
emerge, handsome as their 
mother, full of the zest of life. 
Following them, also brought 
up by the dwarfs, comes a 
bevy of young males, huge 
virile creatures. 

Life must have been pleasant 
for these young insects then. 
The days by now were warm 
and food was ample. Life 
was a holiday; their only 
tasks to make love and frolic 
in the sun and drink their 
fill of nectar from the flowers. 

Meanwhile, the deformed 
sisters—the little Cinderellas of 
the nest—were growing few 
in number. Their heavy work 
had taken toll of them. And 
such as remained were given 
no respite—though those they 
worked for treated them with 
contempt. Possibly it happened 
there was another batch of 
young to rear before autumn 
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put an end to breeding. If so, 
and if the number of dwarf 
servants was insufficient, the 
younger daughters—the perfect 
females—would condescend to 
help. Such work was easy 
enough now; the days were 
hot and nectar was abundant. 
Nor did the thought of winter 
stores trouble them at this 
stage of their existence. Only 
their immediate needs had to 
be considered. Plenty of time 
still for sport and love. 

The daughters were amorous. 
The splendour of the males 
fascinated them, and like other 
females they took pride and 
joy in tending their lovers. 
They cared for them and even 
fed them, and soon the lordly 
male took this as his right. It 
was degrading for such as he— 
he came to think—to bother 
to get nectar from flowers at 
all. It was a_ troublesome 
business. Let the ‘women’ 
do it. Little did he realise 
that in this he paved the way 
for his own downfall. 

Then autumn came, and cold 
nights and cool mornings began 
to cramp the ardour of the 
male—that creature of the sun. 
The daughters, too, all fertile 
now, forgot their early follies 
and stayed inside, troubled with 
@ strange unrest. The end 
was near. These were summer 
creatures, and summer was over. 
The drones lingered till they 
died of want. The females, 
in one concerted movement, 
dispersed, each trying to find 
@ snug retreat in which to 
hibernate. Those who failed 
to do so died; the others 
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reappeared in spring to found 
new colonies, in each of which 
the same sequence of events 
took place. 

And exactly the same thing 
would be going on today— 
but for the despised dwarfs. 

In dealing with the evolution 
of the bee we do not pretend 
to explain how it happens. The 
evolution of any form of life 
is mysterious. All we know 
is that it does happen. Roughly 
speaking, what a creature strives 
for (as tree lizards must have 
striven for flight) it will attain, 
after a long period. And, over 
the same long period, what it 
uses diligently—brain, arm, or 
leg—will be developed, while 
what it neglects will be lost. 
Also, in higher forms, discoveries 
made and introduced into the 
routine of life, and taught to 
succeeding generations, become 
in time fixed and hereditary 
habits, as natural as the crouch- 
ing of a pheasant when danger 
is near. In the case of the bee 
a@ superficial difficulty arises, 
for the workers themselves do 
not breed. Yet it is certain 
that, through the fertile 
mothers, in some mysterious 
way the workers evolve. We 
see it today; not as regards 
actual evolution, of course, but 
as regards acquired habits. 
Workers pass down certain 
traits they have acquired to 
succeeding workers through a 
mother who has none of these 
traits herself, and is an entirely 
different creature. 

It has been noted that the 
little oddities of the nest, though 
deformed, had their full com- 
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plement of brain. In addition, 
they had no sex urges to divert 
their thoughts or purpose. 
While their sisters gave their 
attention to little else than 
love-making, their minds were 
busy in a very different direc- 
tion. Not long ago, in our own 
world, a@ band of poverty- 
stricken, down-trodden Russians 
plotted together. We can com- 
pare the dwarf bees, at this 
stage, to that first secret gang 
of malcontents which finally 
prought about the Russian 
revolution. The task of the 
bees was harder, and was going 
to take them infinitely longer, 
but—probably on that account 
—it was going to be more 
durable. 

Undoubtedly the first dis- 
covery they made was in 
connection with food. They 


found that by underfeeding, 
or withholding certain con- 
stituents in the food of the 
larve, they could produce others 


as stunted as themselves. It 
seems a retrogressive step, and 
was probably made, at first, 
from purely utilitarian motives 
—to lessen their own labours. 
It really amounted to an 
increase in the domestic staff, 
and doubtless the flighty 
daughters were in complete 
agreement with that. Pleasant 
as their life had been before, 
it was more so now. No longer 
need they work at all; the 
golden age seemed to have 
arrived. But it was the first 
and largest nail in the coffin 
of their freedom. They were 
in the position of aristocrats on 
the eve of a revolution. 
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It was to be a long-drawn- 
out eve, for the serfs could 
do nothing yet. Why should 
they strive and scheme when 
every winter cut them off, 
The 
only creatures that counted 
were the princesses who carried 
on the race from one season 
to another. For as yet no 
honey was stored. There was 
no object in doing so; the 
true females would disperse 
and the others would not live 
to use it. Nevertheless, the 
workers must have played with 
the idea for a long time. They 
found themselves now left over 
in ever-growing numbers at 
the end of the season—a pitiful 
band, huddled together, dying 
of cold and starvation. If 
only they had food! There 
were enough of them to keep 
warm—if they had the fuel 
with which to do so. 

They soon found out that 
the cradles once used for the 
young could be used also for 
storing nectar. And by this 
means they managed to prolong 
their lives a few days. But 
the end was the same. Nectar, 
as taken from the flowers, 
is thin, watery stuff. In a 
week or so it ferments and 
becomes useless. More than 
three-quarters of its contents 
of water must be evaporated 
before it becomes what we 
know as honey. Moreover, a 
bee cannot live by honey alone. 
Honey supplies carbohydrates. 
Protein is necessary. Pollen 
supplies this, and pollen also 
can be packed into the cells. 
But the same difficulty was 
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before them. Pollen will not 
keep. With the damp of winter 
it becomes a mouldy, offensive 
mass of corruption. 

So when the workers began 
to set their minds to work on 
the puzzle of living through 
until the following spring, these 
two problems were before them. 
They solved them, and we see 
in modern hives how they 
solved them. What we do 
not realise, but can only guess 
at, is the patience and tenacity, 
the study, the trials and retrials 
that must have occurred before 
they found the solution. And 
when their brains saw the way 
through, they were sadly handi- 
capped by lack of apparatus. 
In a crowded nest made of 
wax it is not easy to reduce 
fifty pounds of nectar to some 
fifteen pounds of honey, the 
smallest quantity that will carry 
a hive of bees through the 
winter. 

They had their wings only 
for the purpose—small gauzy 
wings—and few other creatures 
would have ventured on 80 
heart - breaking a task. By 
massing themselves in columns 
they were able to drive a 
powerful current of air in any 
desired direction, one column 
fanning fresh air in, another 
column driving moisture-laden 
air out, on the same principle 
as they ventilate their hive. 
But to pass this current over 
the faces of the stored cells 
would have been useless— 
almost as foolish as trying to 
make jam by fanning the top 
of a saucepan. So they passed 
the current through rows of 
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bees each holding from it 
mouth the minutest globule 
of nectar. After a long period 
of this treatment it was stored ; 
then brought out again and 
the process repeated. And this 
was continued until the right 
consistency was reached—and 
the consistency must be just 
right. 

Even then, their labour was 
in vain until they learnt to 
seal the honey; for, open to 
the air, honey absorbs moisture, 
and finally ferments. The 
mixture of wax and pollen 
they had previously used to 
seal the grub into its tomb, 
what time it wove its shroud 
and passed from grub to fully 
developed insect, was useless 
here. The sealing in the one 
case must be porous so that 
the occupant can breathe ; the 
sealing of honey must be as 
air-tight as a tin cap. But 
after all, for a creature like 
the worker bee, it was a small 
matter to learn to make an 
air-tight seal. 

The problem of the pollen 
remained. Sealing was no use 
—it went bad just the same. 
In recent years chemists have 
discovered that honey is a 
powerful antiseptic and pre- 
servative. No germ can live 
in it. The bees found this 
out in the dim era of which 
we write. They packed the 
cells only half full of pollen 
and filled up with honey. And 
when they had sealed this honey 
they had their preserved pollen 
—fit to keep for years, if 
necessary. 

With the solving of this 
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problem the situation changed, 
and the worker bees came into 
their inheritance—the inherit- 
ance their brains had given 
them. With their larder full 
of preserved stores they could 
defy their pre-ordained fate, 
and brave the cold of winter. 

To recount all the difficulties 
these indomitable little creatures 
had to surmount would become 
wearisome. Sufficient to say 
that this ‘ wintering,’ as it 
is called, is a difficult business 
for the bee. It is a delicate 
biological operation, and there 
is every reason to suppose 
that it is an operation in the 
course of evolution and not 
yet perfected. For the bee 
is almost cold-blooded. It 


does not hibernate and can 
only live in a comparatively 
high temperature. 


This tem- 
perature it has to make for 
itself during winter. It does 
so by means of ‘ exercise gangs.’ 
These gangs, when the tem- 
perature is low, consume a 
little honey and convert it 
into heat by violent exercise 
with their wings, driving the 
warmed air through the packed 
cluster of their comrades. 

Still, all their difficulties were 
small compared with those two 
great problems, by solving which 
they had bridged the abyss 
between autumn and spring, 
and gained complete control of 
the hive. 

Their brothers and _ sisters 
did not realise it for some time. 
The first clash occurred with 
the princesses; the handsome 
daughters, who did no work at 
all now, leaving everything to 
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the little ‘ skivvies.’ And when 
these same ‘ skivvies’ began to 
dictate, there must have been 
ructions. The workers wanted 
eggs, and plenty of them. They 
wanted them, moreover, in 
autumn when the princesses 
were thinking of dispersing. 
And they did not want the 
princesses to disperse at all. 
They wanted them to stay 
so that they could breed next 
spring. For without laying 
females their plans would come 
to nothing. Yes, there must 
have been lively scenes when 
the princesses tried to fly away 
and the workers tried to stop 
them. 

In the fracas most of the 
queens would get away, but 
some would be stopped. Later 
on, no doubt, when custom 
asserted itself, there would be 
queens who preferred to remain 
in the hive rather than face 
the cold of winter and take 
their doubtful chances of 
survival. 

It was a breath-taking resolu- 
tion when, very much later, 
the workers decided that one 
fully developed female would 
meet their needs. And they 
would certainly not have taken 
this step without making con- 
siderable study and experiment 
in raising bigger and better 
queens. For it is a far flight 
from the female bees of the 
old days in their little nest 
to the modern queen laying 
her two thousand eggs a day. 
Strange, is it not, to reflect 
that in the hives of honey- 
bees over a long period ex- 
periments have been going on 
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in the raising of super-fertile 
queens analogous to our raising 
of white leghorns from the 
jungle-cock, or Alderneys from 
wild cattle ? 

During this period of experi- 
ment the idea came to them 
to abandon the ordinary cell 
altogether and make a special 
one. A great affair like an acorn 
was built in which a large queen 
could be reared and kept sur- 
rounded by a veritable sea of 
‘royal jelly.’ Naturally, in the 
trim order of the nest with the 
growing demand for every inch 
of space, these cumbersome 
erections could have no per- 
manent place, and as soon 


as the queen had hatched they 
were demolished entirely. It 
was evidently a very success- 
ful experiment, for they con- 
tinue it to this day. The 


result of their efforts has done 
them credit. They have evolved 
an infinitely better egg-laying 
machine than we have done 
with our white leghorns, and 
they have not ruined the 
stamina of the race in doing it. 

So now we see the flock of 
handsome sisters reduced to 
one—and she a prisoner in 
the darkness of the hive. What 
of the drones? These in the 
proper order of things would 
be the next to be tackled. 
That clash is taking place now, 
and so far the workers have 
by no means had the best 
of it. Eventually, one pre- 
sumes, they will emerge 
victorious. The drone, with 
his greedy inroads on the food 
supplies, is too great a stumbling- 
block. But up to date he has 
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held his own. The yearly 
massacre that takes place, 
though doubtless relieving the 
feelings of his sisters, does not 
alter the situation. He lives 
today as he lived in that first 
little nest—a creature of sun 
and warmth .. . and free. 

Let us take another look at 
the drone, for he cannot be 
quite so stupid as he is made 
out. The ‘lazy, yawning 
drone.’ He has been vilified 
since man began to write. But 
there is nothing lazy or yawn- 
ing in the way he takes the 
air on a summer day. With 
a roar like the bursting into 
life of a powerful ’plane, he 
sweeps into the sky. He is 
never seen again till he returns. 
No dawdling on flowers for 
him. Like an eagle, his play- 
ground is the heaven. He 
likes his comforts, of course, 
and his food. If the day is 
cold he will keep to the warm 
hive. But then, he is not 
warm-blooded as we are. It 
is cold up above, and he 
must spend long hours there. 
A chilled, shivering creature 
would be no mate for a lusty 
princess. Besides, no princess, 
either, will emerge on a cold 
day. The workers, at any 
rate, do not grudge him his 
room and meals on chilly days 
—and they know. 

Late in the summer afternoon 
the familiar mighty roar an- 
nounces his return. For all 
the noise and fuss he makes 
he alights softly and gently. 
He wastes no time. The air 
above has been fresh and he 
has been on the wing for hours. 
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He has, moreover, engaged in 
several hectic chases at full 
speed after various young 
females—and ‘full speed’ is 
not an idle term, for he 
is built after the manner of 
a racing machine. That he 
has come back at all shows 
that he has had no ‘luck’ 
in his pursuits. If he had, 
his disembowelled body would 
be lying in a field. He is 
hungry. He swaggers into the 
hive and loudly and insolently 
demands refreshment. He gets 
it. He gets it in full measure, 
without stint, without question, 
and personally administered. 
And then he goes to sleep. 
The drone has the workers 
in a cleft stick. He encroaches 
seriously on their precious food 
supplies, and his numbers are 
appalling. But they dare not 
withhold his food or reduce 
his numbers—not till summer 
is over. The whole elaborate 
system they have built up 
depends on a plentiful supply 
of drones. A princess takes 
only one mating flight. There 
must be no mistake on that 
flight. Drones in numbers and 
at all suitable hours must be 
quartering the heavens. The 
princess’s rapid flight aloft must 
not fail to be seen—and followed. 
Nor at any time dare they 
refuse to feed these monsters. 
They hope to breed from their 
queen for years on the strength 
of the fluid she derives from 
the drone on that one flight. 
What would be the use of 
these great egg-laying females 
they have learned to breed 
if mated with a puny, underfed 
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male? No, if they must have 
drones, as indeed they must, 
the drones must be good drones ; 
well nourished, virile. 

And so the drones represent 
another problem the workers 
are trying to solve. What they 
want, probably, is to get mating 
to occur within the hive. There 
need be no inbreeding. Even 
now, there is a communal— 
international, rather — agree- 
ment about drones. Where- 
as workers or queens ven- 
turing near another hive 
are incontinently slaughtered, 
drones are accepted everywhere. 
Not only can a drone enter 
any hive he wishes, but he 
will be fed there as assiduously 
as if he were in his own home 
—and by creatures who loathe 
and detest him! Therefore if 
workers will, for the good of 
posterity, suffer any drones in 
their hives they could easily 
arrange that their queen mated 
with an unrelated partner. 

But the drone, so far, refuses 
to fall in with their ideas. He 
is the epitome of the die-hard. 
What he did in the good old 
days he is going to do now. 
He demands that his mates be 
sent out to him. The high 
heaven must be his bridal 
chamber. In the hive he will 
not look at them. Wise drone ! 
Once he does begin to look at 
them in the hive he will be 
done for. 

Needless to say, the drones 
have not escaped the notice 
of the bee-keeper. He has 
noted with alarm the number 
of these hulking brutes and 
their inroads on the stores. 

I 
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The solution at first seemed 
easy. He made ‘ drone traps.’ 
These trapped the drones and 
let the smaller workers through. 
He caught numbers of drones 
daily, and gleefully computed 
the amount of honey thereby 
saved. But the workers would 
not collaborate. When certain 
flowers are secreting nectar the 
frenzied rush of bees to get it is 
comparable only to the rush men 
make to a new Klondyke. A 
miser with his gold is as nothing 
to a bee with its honey. Yet 
instead of appreciating the bee- 
keeper’s efforts they lost heart 
when their drones were taken 
from them. They joined but 
half-heartedly in the rush to 
the flowers. They dawdled. 
So the perplexed bee-keeper 
shook his head and left the 
drones alone. What it amounts 


to is that no one—certainly 
not man—can teach the bees 
their own business. 

So that is the position now. 
The drone has not altered one 
iota. He still passes the summer 
hours in luxury and gay adven- 


ture. And the omnipotent 
workers he treats with the 
same gruff contempt as his 
ancestors treated that first 
small batch of ‘ skivvies.’ 

But retribution comes each 
year. The summer days grow 
shorter. Unknown to him his 
sisters are putting their heads 
together. The time of mating 
—the only excuse for his ex- 
istence—is drawing to a close. 
Honey still comes in, but not 
so fast as it did. A slight nip 
in the air at nights shows 
that winter is on the way. 
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Anxiously they take stock of 
the larder. There will be 
enough, with care, to see them 
through. Breeding has almost 
ceased, for larve use a lot 
of honey. What of those great 
louts that use still more ? 

A sound like an air liner 
announces the arrival of a 
majestic drone. He has been 
quartering the heavens for hours 
and is hungry. He alights on 
the board and stalks towards 
the entrance. Inside, he will 
call peremptorily for food. A 
diminutive worker is in his 
lordly way. He brushes her 
aside. To his amazement she 
seizes him by the leg. She 
does it in a timid, half-hearted 
way and gets flung off as a 
terrier is flung from a bull. But 
she comes back, more eagerly 
now, and another sister near-by 
helps her, seizing a wing while 
she tugs at a leg. The drone, 
a little bewildered, but still 
intent on his meal, decides 
to ignore them. He goes into 
the hive dragging them after 
him as if they did not exist. 
Inside, more of the impertinent 
creatures chivy him. And— 
incredible thing—none of them 
offers to feed him! Seething 
with indignation, he stalks out. 
Never, he decides, will he enter 
that hive again. There are 
plenty of others. He takes to 
the air, barely noticing that he 
takes a worker with him, hang- 
ing from his leg and biting 
at it. He sends her spinning 
with what approximates to a 
snort of anger. 

The hive he enters now 
perhaps receives him. Perhaps 
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not—for there is a remarkable 
unanimity in the date hives 
begin their operations against 
the drones. If they do receive 
him it will not be for long. 
In a few days he will be hustled 
from every hive he tries to enter. 

The first attempts of the 
workers to throw out the drone 
are merely ludicrous. They 
never try to sting him, and 
with his great strength half 
a dozen of them are no match 
for him in a tug-of-war. They 
will drag him out a score of 
times and he will throw one 
or two of them off and walk 
calmly back, hardly realising 
that several are still hanging 
on. The drone’s undoing is 
the life of luxury he and his 
forebears have led; for now 


he cannot feed himself, and 
that is fatal. As his strength 


declines from lack of food the 
perpetual chivying of the 
workers begins to terrify him. 
He and his fellows cluster like 
frightened sheep in the farthest 
corners of the hive—where lie 
the great walls of honey they 
are unable to eat. Even here 
the workers give them no peace. 

He is a pathetic sight when 
he finally emerges. The workers 
ignore him now. Barely able 
to walk, he moves weakly, 
slowly, to the edge of the 
alighting board. Never again 
will he zoom meteor-like into 
the sky. At the edge of the 
board he falls; and all that 
remains of that flying machine, 
that creature of ten thousand 
eyes, crawls slowly, like a 
wounded beetle, into the grass 
to die. 
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Not all drones perish thus. 
A few—if very lucky—may 
strike a queenless colony. The 
worker bee is not a creature 
of instinct. Its actions are 
considered. Therefore, at times, 
it makes mistakes; and in 
solving some of its difficulties 
it has involved itself in others 
it never contemplated. The 
decision to keep only one 
breeding queen overcame 
several thorny problems. And 
it seemed fool-proof. A queen is 
so well protected, so zealously 
guarded from outside hazards, 
so strictly scrutinised regarding 
health and fitness, so quickly 
replaced if wanting in any 
particular, that the only danger 
to her lay in her one short 
mating flight. Birds might 
snap her up or she might 
return to the wrong hive and 
be killed. Since the latter 
can only occur in man-made 
apiaries where similar hives 
are placed close together we 
may exonerate the workers from 
lack of forethought in this 
respect. There remain the 
birds, and here, incidentally, 
is another, secondary, reason 
for breeding large numbers of 
drones. The concourse that 
follows the princess, almost 
surrounding her, acts as an 
unwitting bodyguard. Un- 
lucky, indeed, the queen a 
bird would take with so many 
bulkier forms around. And 
if she did meet with disaster 
there were others to take her 
place. Did she not return they 
had only to liberate the next. 

But the best laid schemes of 
bees, as well as mice and 
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men, gang aft agley. More 
often than would be expected, 
in spite of everything, the 
queens sail forth one after 
the other—and not one returns. 
That is the end, of course. 
The colony is doomed. 

The workers resign themselves 
patiently to their fate. They 
go about their appointed tasks 
—half-heartedly, but still, they 
go about them. They keep 
the hive clean, they bring out 
the dead, they collect some 
honey (not pollen; pollen in 
quantity is used chiefly by 
the young, and they will never 
rear another youngster.) They 
also, to a certain extent, repel 
robber bees; but they have 
nothing really to fight for, 
and other hives soon sense 
a lack of fighting spirit and 
make a dead set at them. 
And finally, this queenless 
colony will harbour all the 
drones that like to come along 
—regardless of the time of 
the year. 

It has been suggested that 
they do this in the pathetic 


hope that a princess will some- 
how arise; then they will 
have drones on hand to fertilise 
her. This is doubtful. The 
worker bee is no fool. More 
probably the colony merely 
realises only too well its hopeless 
case. The bulk of the stored 
food was for the grubs next 
spring. There will be no grubs 
now. So why go to the trouble 
of killing off drones? If they 
want to join the sinking ship, let 
them! The more the merrier. 
So the reprieved drones 
snuggle down with the workers 
through the winter, all keeping 
warm together. And with the 
workers, in the spring, they 
die, massacred by a screaming 
horde of robber bees who sack 
the hive from top to bottom. 


The saga of the evolution 
of the honey-bee is not told yet. 
Perhaps it is only beginning. 
To be continued ought to appear 
at the end of this article, but 
only a remote generation will 
read the next instalment, and I, 
certainly, shall not write it. 
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A NUMBERING OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


NEARLY thirty years ago I 
was employed in India on an 
undertaking of considerable 
magnitude. This was the 
census of the Madras Presi- 
dency: I was responsible for 
it. The experience was interest- 
ing and amusing in itself, and 
certain recent happenings in 
England have sent my thoughts 
travelling back, have set my 
mind to a drawing of com- 
parisons. 

We passed through a crisis 
in England; we thought that 
war might be upon us in a 
few days, and we made certain 
preparations against danger. 
These preparations were, in 
the main, the issue of gas- 
masks to the people, and the 
arranging for the billeting in 
the country of children sent 
out of the cities. Political 
criticisms I have none to offer, 
but I think that the census, 
in itself the bigger and more 
complicated administrative un- 
dertaking of the two, was 
carried through more smoothly 
than our ‘ air raid precautions ’ 
in England, and with less in- 
convenience to the individual 
citizen. And this is strange ; 
for the mechanical facilities 
for dealing with any large 
administrative problem in 
England seem to be very much 
greater than those offered by 
India. A comparison may make 
my meaning clear. 


I now live in a tiny English 
village, a village so small that 
probably very few outside its 
immediate neighbourhood know 
of its existence. It is made 
up of a great country house, 
a farmhouse, two rather small 
‘ residential’ houses (I live in 
one of them), and about a dozen 
cottages of farm labourers. 
Its mere name is fairly well 
known, because it is that 
of the family which once 
owned and lived in the great 
house; and one hundred and 
thirty - eight years ago that 
family produced one of the 
greatest men of the nineteenth 
century. And yet this tiny 
place has two railway stations 
within easy reach. Beautiful 
roads lead up to and through 
the village, and there is a 
public bus service on these 
roads. There are four tele- 
phones. Except the very young 
children there is no one in the 
village who cannot read and 
write ; and the speech of every- 
one is English, the language 
common to the whole country. 
Probably this description applies 
to thousands and thousands of 
villages throughout England. 
And yet the very little that 
we had to do in this very 
little place caused a certain 
amount of annoyance, not 
entirely unjustifiable, to the 
inhabitants. 
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stretched over 142 thousand 
square miles, and at the time 
of which I speak was found to 
contain 42 millions of inhabi- 
tants. These inhabitants were 
distributed among 280 towns, 
54 thousand villages, 8 million 
houses. There were only three 
main lines of railroad, and not 
a great number of railway 
stations. Telegraph lines and 
telegraph offices also were few. 
There were not many tele- 
phones in the capital city, and 
none at all outside it. The 
great majority of the villages 
were not approached even by 
roads; they were scattered 
over the trackless black plains 
of the centre, or among the 
water-logged rice-fields of the 
coasts. There were five main 
languages current, and twenty- 
four in all. It was found 
necessary to use five separate 
scripts. It was proposed 
on one night to ascertain the 
sex, age, religion, caste or 
tribe, literacy, and occupation 
of every inhabitant. Forms 
could not be distributed, as 
in England, for householders 
to fill up ; for of 42 millions of 
inhabitants nearly 39 millions 
were illiterate. The task seemed 
to be a formidable one. And 
yet I think that the census 
was accomplished without very 
much botheration to anyone. 
The causes leading to this 
happy result probably were a 
greater simplicity of adminis- 
trative methods, and a certain 
difference of outlook on the 
part of the people. 

When, in England, I speak 
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of administrators and adminis- 
trative methods in India, I 
usually evoke a storm or a 
smile. The stormers declare 
that India is ruled by a gang 
of white tyrants, before whom 
the Indian crouches subservient 
and terror-stricken. This is 
nonsense. The smilers say in- 
dulgently that Indians, after 
all, are children, and therefore 
amenable to orders and easy 
to handle. Personally I am 
not sure that children en masse 
are really the easiest of human 
beings to manage ; I sometimes 
think that, given the choice, 
I should prefer to try my hand 
on goats ! 

This would be a more cor- 
rect description of the official 
position. There are very 
few high officials in India, but 
each one enjoys a _ large 
measure of authority, which he 
exercises Over @& very wide 
area. He is hammered into a 
certain expertness; he is ex- 
pected to tackle any sort of 
administrative problem ; he is, 
in fact, something of a Pooh 
Bah. That name was. actually 
applied by an Indian newspaper 
to myself. And yet, Gilbert’s 
mockery notwithstanding, I 
have a suspicion that Pooh 
Bah was a rather competent 
sort of person. Again, an 
Indian official is told to do 
something, and that is the end 
of it. As Mr Kipling’s Pyecroft 
said of the sailor, “‘ Is ’ammock 
is slung at ’im with instruc- 
tions to sling it an’ be sugared 
to ’im.”’ If he does not accom- 
plish what he has been told, 
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he will get into trouble. If he 
does it, nobody minds particu- 
larly how it is done. He is not 
expected to ask advice of other 
officials, or of unofficial coun- 
sellors. So much, for the 
moment, for the official. 

The Indian subject is a funny 
fellow; he wants a good deal 
of understanding, and it is 
perhaps doubtful whether the 
European ever fully under- 
stands him. Still, the European 
can make the attempt. I have 
had opportunities for making 
it; for my service in India was 
spent much more among Indians 
than among Europeans. Once 
for a period of nearly five years 
at a stretch I practically never 
saw a European other than my 
wife. The fact that after this 
ordeal we still exist together 
in harmony may suggest that 
at the outset we were rather 
well suited to one another. 

The Indian’s chief character- 
istic is his liking for an ordered 
life. To this end he has in- 
vented his caste rules. Caste 
decides what a man may eat, 
and with whom he may eat: 
whom he may marry, and 
whom he may not. It decides 
how @ man must cut his 
hair, and how he must put 
on his clothes. All this may 
seem to us Europeans to be a 
self-imposed slavery. But at 
any rate it results in a very 
regular life; the Indian is 
saved the trouble of perpetually 
making up his mind. And some 
of his most unaccountable and 
seemingly regrettable proceed- 
ings and practices probably can 
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be traced to this disposition. 
Here is an example. 

By ascheme carefully thought 
out, and undeniably beneficial to 
them, I once provoked a strike 
of two thousand municipal 
employees. These were the 
street sweepers of Madras city. 
It had long been the custom 
to pay them their wages 
monthly: the result was that 
they borrowed from the sowcar 
for their daily needs, and on 
the first day of a new month 
handed over all their pay 
to the sowcar in satisfaction 
of principal and interest. I 
proposed to pay them weekly, 
that they might always have 
some cash in hand. The 
result, a8 I have said, was a 
strike. I yielded, and scrapped 
my ideas of social improve- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact this was 
not such stark lunacy as it 
might a4 first sight seem to be. 
The sweepers had a reason for 
their action; possibly not a 
very good one, but still a 
reason. Their sowcar managed 
their money for them, and 
saved them the trouble of 
managing it for themselves. 
Nominally he charged an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest, 
but I am not sure that it 
was so very high. That is a 
peculiarity of Indian money 
dealings: I have assisted now 
and then at a ‘settling of 
accounts.’ If ten rupees are 
written in the bond, the sowcar 
in the end probably will be 
satisfied to receive three, and 
to start a new account. He is, 
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on the whole, a fairly indulgent 
banker ; he will always tide a 
client over a crisis. He is 
helped by the fact that an 
Indian son will never repudiate 
the debts of his father. An old 
Indian once remarked to me 
that it is necessary for the peace 
of one’s mind to be in debt to 
the sowcar. I think he meant 
that it is foolish to be troubled 
with the management of one’s 
money affairs, when the sowcar 
is quite ready to undertake it 
for a not unreasonable charge. 
It is a curious fact that the 
Indian, if he does amass money, 
is entirely at a loss how to 
utilise it, or to get pleasure 
out of it. If he is a ‘ big’ man, 
he piles up bullion in his 
tosha khana (treasury), and 
stares at it; if he is a ‘ small’ 
man, he buries it in the 
ground, and forgets where he 
has put it. Warren Hastings 
robbed the Begums of Oudh. 
But then he put a good deal of 
money into useful circulation : 
the vast heaps of coin piled 
up in the tosha khana were 
not of the least use to the 
Begums or to anybody else. 
As we sat together on the 
rampart of a ruined village 
fort in the Deccan an old ryot 
remarked to me that it probably 
would pay us to buy a concession 
from the village for the digging 
down of the fort. As likely as 
not we should turn up huge 
and forgotten hoards of silver 
coin. 

It follows from these con- 
siderations that the Indian is 
more submissive to official 
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orders than the Englishman. 
But there are a few points to 
be borne in mind. One is that 
there are some things which 
the Indian will not do. They 
may be quite reasonable, but 
he will not do them. §o 
when one proposes to move 
the Indian, it is wise to make 
certain of the lines along which 
he can be moved. A strong 
man can push a railway waggon 
along a level railway line, but 
he could not lift it, or move it 
an inch once it was off the 
line. 

A second point is this. The 
Indian looks on our ideas of 
‘self - government’ as rather 
nonsensical. Long, long ago I 
expounded our theories on the 
subject to a shrewd old Indian 
merchant. ‘ But,” said he, 
‘“‘ you are paid to govern. Why 
should you expect us to do 
your work for you?” The 
Indian would not tolerate our 
casual improvisations. He may 
be governed by ‘ bureaucrats,’ 
but he expects the ‘ bureaucrat’ 
to be competent, and to be very 
much at his service. In other 
words, the ‘ public servant’ in 
India is very much the ‘ servant 
of the public.’ When I first 
came to the English countryside 
I needed to execute some docu- 
ments before a magistrate. I 
found the matter difficult. There 
were, to be sure, gentlemen 
holding the Commission of the 
Peace. But they were scattered 
here and there in their private 
houses, they were not personally 
acquainted with me, they had 
no desire to be bothered by 
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me and with my affairs. The 
Indian expects to find a 
magistrate sitting in a definite 
office at definite hours, accessible 
to and ready to serve all comers. 
And he regards it as entirely 
reasonable that the official shall 
have such authority as will 
enable him to discharge his 
duties satisfactorily. 

And on a third point, especi- 
ally, the Indian shows his 
shrewdness. He realises that 
compulsion, applied with . fore- 
sight and reason, in the end 
causes far less inconvenience 
to everybody than _ frantic 
appeals at the last moment for 
voluntary effort. In the end, 
every ‘request’ which I made 
had the force of law behind it. 
It was up to me not to make 
unreasonable requests. 

Under these conditions I 
entered on the task of number- 
ing the people. I was given 
about eight months in which 
to make my preparations and 
to explain what I wanted 
done. This was important 
for the ordinary citizen, the 
person chiefly affected. Here, 
on the recent occasion to which 
I have referred, we received 
intimation at about eleven 
o'clock in the morning that 
in the course of the day 
thirty-five children would arrive 
from London, and would 
be billeted on us. Actually 
the children did not come, 
but the mere announcement 
produced consternation. It was 
not that the villagers were un- 
willing to ‘do their bit’; on 
the contrary, their spirit was 
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splendid. But how were the 
children to be lodged, and how, 
especially, were they to be fed? 
Thirty - five mouths suddenly 
added to a community of sixty- 
three are a problem. An esti- 
mate had been made, secretly 
and therefore inaccurately, of 
the accommodation available ; 
and the billeting plan had 
been entrusted to a local official, 
but under the obligation of 
official secrecy not to disclose 
it until the children were 
on the doorstep. This was 
pure silliness: why make 
mysteries when the making 
of mystery serves no useful 
purpose ? 

I had a simple and efficient 
machinery ready to my hand. 
The Presidency was divided, 
not for my purposes but per- 
manently, into twenty-nine 
Districts. At the head of each 
District was a Collector, an 
administrative officer ultimately 
responsible for everything done 
in his District. Usually each 
District was divided into four 
Sub-divisions, with a Sub-Col- 
lector at the head of each. 
Each Sub-division was divided 
into two Taluks, with a Tah- 
sildar at the head of each 
Taluk ; each Taluk was divided 
into two Firkas, each under a 
Revenue Inspector. And so 
we reached the actual villages, 
and the karnam, a person so 
remarkable that he deserves a 
paragraph or two to himself. 
It was the theory of the late 
Mr P. R. Narayana Iyer, a 
well-known Indian official, that 
the karnam administers India ; 
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that Viceroys, Governors, and 
Prancing Proconsuls are a mere 
facade. If the Secretary of 
State wishes to ascertain the 
economic condition of the Indian 
peasantry, his source of in- 
formation in the end is the 
karnam. If a far-seeing Viceroy 
devises a scheme for the amelior- 
ation of the peasant’s lot, it is 
a fairly safe assumption that 
the scheme originated in the 
karnam’s head. 

The karnam, as his more 
formal name kanakku - pillai 
suggests, is ‘“‘one who keeps 
accounts.”. Every cultivator 
pays land-tax to the Govern- 
ment—without this tax the 
Government of India could not 
continue for a fortnight—and 
the karnam keeps the account. 
In the smaller villages the 
karnam is frequently the only 
literate person, and therefore 
he is the scribe. In almost any 
village he is the only person 
with official procedure at his 
fingers’ ends, and so all the 
public affairs of the village are 
transacted through him. 

But I fear that it would be a 
mistake to picture the karnam as 
an incarnation of benevolence, 
a tutelary deity of his village. 
“He is the tiger that devours 
us,” dolefully said a villager to 
me of my first karnam under 
whose tuition I had been placed. 
There is a Tamil jingle which, 
so far as it can be reproduced 
in English characters, runs thus : 
Kanakkaneium kakkeium kanda- 
vidattil kannei kutthu. That 
means: ‘When you see a 
karnam or a crow, pick out his 
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eyes.” The karnam in Tamil 
phraseology ‘ eats off ’—that is, 
he exacts a commission on every 
transaction passing through his 
hands. I knew a karnam whose 
official salary was about eight 
shillings per month, and who 
in the course of a long and 
honourable career managed to 
save about £3000. It must be 
borne in mind that here the 
Indian viewpoint differs from 
ours. I recall an Indian official 
who for thirty years discharged 
the duty of distributing water 
from a Government canal. His 
salary was £400 a year; and 
when he died he was carried 
to the burning-ground amid the 
sincere and heartfelt lamenta- 
tions of the countryside. He 
was indeed a father of the 
people, a man who worked 
righteousness. But he left 
£20,000 to his heirs. 

The karnam also illustrates 
another Indian peculiarity. We 
Europeans are wont to say 
that the Indian is incorrigibly 
untruthful. I think that he 
is ordinarily a truthful person, 
but he must be invited to 
speak the truth in a way 
he understands. It is the 
karnam’s duty to keep an 
account — this is called the 
adangal—in which are recorded 
the results of his monthly in- 
spections of the crops. And 
the adangal is usually a record 
of false entries that would 
make Ananias or a city financier 
blush. But if, disregarding the 
adangal, I ask the karnam’s 
opinion of the village crops in 
general or of the crop on 
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any particular holding, the 
answer is usually clear and 
accurate. The Indian does not 
tell the truth in Court ; usually 
because he is utterly bewildered 
by our legal procedure. I 
recall a dispute affecting pro- 
perty which I had to try. 
Bach party was represented 
by a lawyer and supported by 
witnesses; and, as the case 
dragged on its weary length, 
we all drew further and further 
away from any understanding 
of the matter. I thanked the 
legal gentlemen for their assist- 
ance, and dismissed them; then 
descending from the seat of 
justice I sat on the floor, and 
invited the parties to tell me 
what the whole thing was really 
about. Within an hour the 
matter was perfectly clear, and 
settled to the satisfaction of 
everybody. And that case 
illustrates another point which 
Ihave mentioned. It may seem 
strange that a Judge should 
descend from the Bench to 
the floor ; it may seem stranger 
that when I was on the Bench 
my fox terrier invariably sat 
on my table. But all these 
things were done in a small 
Indian State, which had run 
utterly on the rocks. At the 
age of twenty-seven I was 
told to govern it. I was given 
all the powers of a Ruling 
Prince; and then, so long as 
I did the job, nobody worried 
how I did it. 

So now when I had drawn 
up my circulars of instruction 
—they had to be rendered in 
five languages —I despatched 
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them through the proper 
channels, and in due course 
they reached the karnam. The 
karnam put on his spectacles, 
and considered them. The first 
thing was to ascertain the 
approximate number of persons 
in each village, and the number 
of books needed for the enumera- 
tion of that village. This for 
the karnam was the merest 
child’s play; in the reflective 
ease of his verandah he totted 
up his villagers; then, re- 
membering that each book 
would suffice for 200 persons, 
he sent word of the number 
of books required. Having 
received them, he proceeded 
to the enumeration. At his 
leisure he went round the village, 
entering particulars for each 
household. Next he informed 
his villagers that between 10 p.m. 
and midnight on 11th March 
he would call at every house 
and check his list. He probably 
added that anyone who stirred 
abroad between these hours 
would be skinned, fined, put 
to death with torments, or, 
in the compendious Tamil 
phrase, ‘‘made to suffer in- 
convenience.”” And the karnam 
worked willingly, for there were 
possibilities of turning necessity 
to glorious gain. : 

If the village was small (like 
the village in which I now 
live) the karnam did all the 
work himself. It was then 
perfectly reasonable that each 
householder should make some 
small cash acknowledgment of 
trouble spared. In larger vil- 
lages, where the karnam needed 
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help, there are always some 
persons who like to do public 
services—the doing confers a 
momentary importance — and 
some who object very much to 
doing them. It was quite fair 
that each class should meet 
the situation in a practical 
spirit. Those who desired to 
be engaged paid the karnam a 
consideration for their appoint- 
ment as enumerators; those 
who did not wish to be bothered 
paid him for overlooking 
them. I once outlined to a 
gathering of karnams a scheme 
by which every person 
enumerated should pay to me 
one pie—that is, one-twelfth 
of a penny. The karnams 
agreed that it was a good and 
proper scheme; had I been 
able to put it into execution 
I should now be very much 
better off than Iam. ‘“ Who,” 
said an ancient karnam cordially, 
“would object to pay your 
honour one pie for all the 
trouble that you are taking ? ”’ 
True. And 42 million pies would 
make up the very respectable 
total of £14,583, 6s. 8d. It 
is thus that the busy karnam, 
like the ant, lays up his little 
store. 

Of course the whole business 
could not be done on these 
very simple lines. It would 
be impossible to enumerate on 
one night the Khonds of the 
Maliah hills or the Chenchus of 
the Nullamalai forest. People, 
especially strangers, cannot 
blunder by night through these 
wild - beast - infested jungles. 
And neither Khonds nor 
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Chenchus could provide their 
own enumerators—lucky jungle 
folk, they have no karnams to 
plague them. So_ strangers, 
for the most part Government 
clerks, had to make these par- 
ticular enumerations by day- 
light and over several days. 
They were not enthusiastic 
about the work. ‘They go 
bitterly,’? wrote a Tahsildar to 
me. Still, they had to go, 
There are tribes that live no- 
where and perpetually wander. 
But to them a policeman is 
usually attached ‘ just in case,’ 
and he somehow or other man- 
aged the enumeration. 

In a great city like Madras 
it was not altogether easy to 
ensure that people stayed in 
their houses between the hours 
of ten and twelve on the night 
of 11th March. One enumerator 
met this difficulty rather art- 
fully. He asked to be appointed 
to a slum a very long way from 
where he himself lived; the 
reason for the request was not 
at first clear, but there was 
no reason for a refusal. That 
enumerator put in a_ perfect 
record. Later I found that he 
had assured his slum that 
every person duly enumerated 
would receive two rupees from 
the Government. The subse- 
quent explanations he left to 
me. On the night of the 
census a steamer carrying fifty 
Chinese labourers bound for 
Africa put into Madras harbour; 
they spoke no language but 
their own, and they had 
no interpreter. I was called 
out to interview a gang of 
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northern gypsies who refused 
to have any truck with any 
enumerator. They had built 
about themselves a laager of 
their possessions reinforced by 
thorn bushes, and within the 
jaager were several savage dogs 
and a very ill-tempered bear. 
They took the census staff to 
be the police; fortunately, I 
was able to explain the matter 
to them. We knew beforehand 
of an ascetic who had taken 
a vow of perpetual silence. 
Certified lunatics were easily 
accounted for by superintend- 
ents; but a man must be very 
mad in South India before he 
gets into an asylum. There 
were quite a number wandering 
abroad. 

Many European women pro- 
tested on being asked to dis- 
close their ages. I noticed 
that though two bosom friends 
might be living together, each 
asked for a separate and con- 
fidential enumeration leaf. One 
indeed declared that it was 
little short of a scandal that 
I and my clerks should know 
the age of every woman in 
Madras. I pacified her by the 
explanation that my clerks and 
I numbered about 1500, that 
we had 42,000,000 entries to 
consider, and that the prob- 
ability of our remembering 
any individual entry was there- 
fore very small. But, as a 
matter of fact, while tabulation 
was in progress and for some 
years subsequently, I was 
bombarded with applications 
for officially certified copies of 
entries in the enumeration 
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books. All such applications 
were refused at the time; and 
when the compilation of the 
census tables was completed 
all the books from which the 
information was drawn were 
burned. 

I sent out a good many 
circulars. But in India the 
spoken word is preferred to 
the written, and so throughout 
my preparatory months I 
travelled incessantly, lecturing 
and explaining. Travelling in 
India is a much more arduous 
affair than in England. But 
I did not greatly mind; I 
like ‘“ goin’ places an’ meetin’ 
folk.” I certainly met some 
queer folk. 

One was a thief. One may 
meet a thief anywhere, but an 
Indian thief may be a religious 
phenomenon. There are castes 
in South India whose hereditary 
profession is stealing. One caste 
steals cattle. I do not say 
that every member of that 


caste now steals cows, but 
any member may at any 
moment steal a cow. I re- 


member a particular case. He 
had stolen a cow. It was not 
a question of necessity, for he 
was well-to-do. He pleaded 
that he saw the cow unguarded, 
and that somehow it seemed a 
reasonable and proper procedure 
to steal it. In a certain 
South Indian district lives 
a caste which developed a 
‘ protection racket ’ long before 
the Chicago gangsters were 
thought of. They steal; but 
the householder can obviate 
inconvenience by engaging one 
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of the caste as his kavalgaran 
(watchman). I had a kavalgaran 
myself when I lived in those 
parts. Some may condemn this 
as blackmail paid to dishonesty. 
But then the kavalgaran is 
ordinarily the most honest and 
industrious of servants: does 
it greatly matter whether he is 
paid for the work which he 
undoubtedly does, or for up- 
holding the somewhat peculiar 
professional etiquette of his 
tribe? The genial EA put 
forward the proper point of 
view in writing a testimonial 
for his gardener. ‘ Madurai has 
been my gardener for several 
years: I can thoroughly recom- 
mend him. It is true that I do 
not own a garden. But I have 


never lacked (flowers, and 
Madurai has never had a 
_ conviction.” 


My particular thief belonged 
to yet another community. He 
was old-fashioned ; a man who 
walked straitly in the path 
chalked out for him by Provi- 
dence and made no concessions 
to the higher criticism. Had 
he known the Christian Scrip- 
tures, he would have quoted 
St Paul: ‘ Let every man abide 
in the calling whereto he is 
called.”” He did not approve 
of stealing for profit, of making 
a haul and living luxuriously 
for a time on the proceeds. He 
stole soberly and honestly what 
he required for the needs of the 
day, and was convinced that 
in so doing he fulfilled a 
necessary and useful social 
function. Like Paul he had 
been ‘in prisons oft.’ He dis- 
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liked going to prison for g 
reason which was peculiar, but 
which is unprintable. 

Religion and philosophy are 
uppermost in the mind of every 
Hindu. In an Indian city 
@ Hindu pundit invited me 
to hold a public discussion 
on the contrasted philosophies 
of Immanuel Kant and §ri 
Ramanujachariar. Such dis. 
cussion in an English University 
town might attract a few pro- 
fessors: here the audience hall 
of the temple was crammed. 
The pundit, a tall spare old 
man, sat on the floor, with a red 
blanket thrown carelessly over 
his shoulders. An English com- 
panion picture would be Dr 
Jowett in his nightshirt, seated 
in a Balliol colonnade and 
arguing Platonism with 4 
wandering scholar. Here, not 
for the first time, I marvelled 
at the incredible linguistic 
ability of the South Indian. 
The pundit observed that his 
language was Kanarese, but 
that it might perhaps meet the 
general convenience were the 
discussion held in Tamil. I 
cannot speak Tamil nearly well 
enough for such a purpose, but 
by my side were two Indian 
officials, Mr 8. Dandapani Iyer 
and Sir (though he had not then 
been knighted) T. Vijayaragha- 
chariar. They translated with- 
out @ second’s hesitation : such 
phrases as ‘synthetic unity of 
apperception ’ flowed trippingly 
off their tongues in either 
language. Of course, like all 
educated Indians, they were 
familiar with metaphysical 
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thought and metaphysical ter- 


minology. I put a searching 
question: a lawyer in the 
audience started up: ‘“ You 


have him now, you have him 
now!” heshrieked. Thesubject 
would scarcely evoke this en- 
thusiasm in England. 

And I met the Nayadis, 
strange examples of man’s in- 
humanity to man. They are 
worse treated than Jews in 
Germany. They are deemed to 
be so low that their mere prox- 
imity pollutes men of higher 
caste. It took hours for these 
Nayadis to arrive within speak- 
ing distance of me; they were 
constantly swerving out of the 
way of some passer-by. Why 
do not their fellow Indians 
treat these hapless people 
better? Indians are not ordi- 
narily unkindly folk. But this 
is just one of the things the 
Indian will not do. 

On the morning of 12th March 
karnams bundled up their books 
and gave them to their Revenue 
Inspector; the Revenue In- 
spectors made larger bundles, 
and sent them to their Tahsil- 
dars. So the several snowballs 
grew and grew, until tons of 
packing - cases neatly labelled 
with the names of the several 
Districts began to roll into 
Madras. We were over the 
first fence. The botherations 
of the citizen were at an end ; 
mine were just beginning. 

It required enormous space 
to house this mass of records, 
and to accommodate the huge 
number of clerks needed to 
deal with them. I had foreseen 
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this difficulty: in solving it I 
ran against babudom, and slid 
round it. 

There was in the centre of 
Madras a vast enclosure, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. Within, 
among other buildings, was a 
factory once used for the making 
of gun-carriages, but now aban- 
doned. I asked the local Gov- 
ernment to place this at my 
disposal, and was informed that 
the thing, like an inter-caste 
matriage, was impossible. A 
civil officer could not occupy 
a military building. ‘ Let’s 
send a wire to the Commander- 
in-Chief,” I suggested to the 
Under-Secretary who conveyed 
the refusal to me. We sent 
the wire, and the War Lord 
replied, ‘“* With pleasure.” 

Next I had to get certain 
alterations and repairs carried 
out. I visited the Commanding 
Royal Engineer, and explained 
the position. He shrugged his 
shoulders: it was all wrong 
that I should be in the place ; 
but, after all, the responsibility 
was now that of the Commander- 
in-Chief. He himself would do 
the needful repairs if I would 
pay him in advance a certain 
sum, say, Rs. 3000. By this 
time I had grown wise. I made 
no Official application, but 
visited the Accountant-General, 
and with deceitful words pro- 
cured from him three bags, each 
containing Rs. 1000. These I 
laid at the feet of the Engineer. 
About three weeks later a 
storm blew up. I was sum- 
moned to account, and informed 
that the sacred springs were 
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flowing backwards. A Royal 
Engineer could not do work 
for a civil department; the 
only way by which I person- 
ally, and the State in general, 
could escape ruin was by my 
restoration of the money that 
I had improperly obtained. I 
shook my head sadly: ‘In 
the first place, the R.E. can 
do the work; in fact he has 
practically finished doing it. In 
the second, I have not myself 
got that amount of money, 
and I feel myself unequal to 
explaining the position to an 
elderly and rather irascible 
Colonel.” The affair settled 
itself somehow: how, I do not 
know. But for a time the 
rupees had to appear under 
some head in my accounts, 
and the accountant solemnly 
debited them to ‘ embezzle- 
ment.’ 

I found in the enclosure a 
gigantic hall, which I used for 
storage of my enumeration 
books. This was the ‘ naval 
hospital’ of a hundred and 
fifty years earlier. I pitied 
the poor wretches who must 
have lain wounded or sick in 
that scarcely ventilated build- 
ing under the pitiless Indian 
sun. It may have been some 
alleviation of their sufferings 
that roof and walls were im- 
mensely thick. An added horror 
seemed to be that the floor was 
of soft earth. The R.E. at 
once suggested a concrete floor, 
and set men to dig. He sent 
me a message that evening: 
“Our ancestors were not so 
insanitary as we thought. There 


is a concrete floor; but in the 
course of a century nearly two 
feet of dusty earth have silted 
up on top of it.’’ 

The keeper of the records— 
it was an important post—was 
a peculiar person. He applied 
for the post, and seemed to be 
quite suitable. But he had 
resigned from Government ser- 
vice “on medical grounds,” 
‘“* Mental,” he said quite frankly, 
“T was off my head.” He 
proved to be an admirable 
official. He had a rather violent 
temper, and he enforced his 
orders easily. Possibly refrac- 
tory clerks thought it ill to 
argue with a man who might 
at any moment go off the deep 
end and brain them. Smoking 
was our chief trouble: with 
such a mass of dry paper about 
it would have been easy to 
send the whole place up in 
flames. 

The clerks were a curious 
lot. Ability to read and write 
fluently a particular script was 
the only condition of employ- 
ment: no questions regarding 
antecedents were asked. We 
were a sort of clerical Légion 
Etrangére: some, I found by 
unofficial inquiries, had very 
queer records indeed. I kept 
in touch in some small degree 
with succeeding enumerations, 
and learned a curious fact. 
Many of these men return to 
this work at each interval of 
ten years ; what they do for a 
living in the meanwhile makes 
extraordinary reading. At the 
conclusion of this particular 
census I visited a London census 
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office, where the work was 
done by experts manipulating 
electric punching machines. But 
the Indian clerks with their 
hands and pencils worked 
faster ! 

Information was extracted 
from the vast mass of enumera- 
tion books in the following 
manner. The entries affecting 
each person (sex, age, &c.) 
were copied on to a separate 
slip, and the 42 millions of 
slips were then counted, sorted, 
and re-sorted. This was a less 
formidable business than it 
might seem to be. The great 
principle was to make each 
early process subserve a later 
purpose. ‘“‘ Religion” is the 
main dividing principle in South 
India, and accordingly slips 
of different colours were pro- 
vided for Hindus (brown), 
Muhammadans (green), Chris- 
tians (white), and ‘ Others’ 
(yellow). So at once the first 
distribution of the people was 
obtained ; and the slips thus 
counted and sorted were never 
mixed again. The next step 
was to sort the several bundles 
into male and female. Here 
was another permanent division. 
It had been the practice to sort 
slips into literates and illiterates, 
then by a very laborious process 
to ascertain the proportion of 
each in certain selected com- 
munities. Now the slips were 
first sorted for nationality, caste, 
tribe ; then for literacy. So 
by a much simpler process we 
got the number of literates in 
each section, and by simply 
adding these figures together 
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the total number of literates 
in the Presidency. 

By far the most difficult of 
all sortings was that for ‘ occu- 
pation.’ Here we worked to a 
system invented by the French 
statistician, Bertillon, who clas- 
sified all human occupations 
under 169 heads. This classi- 
fication has been universally 
adopted: its use facilitates 
international comparisons. It 
was quite impossible to sort 
directly into 169 heads; after 
some considerable thought I 
invented 12 heads under which 
the 169 might be grouped. 
Then each head was re-sorted 
into a larger number of sub- 
heads, until at last we reached 
the end proposed. 

Were we allowed to divulge 
what was written of individuals 
in the enumeration books, there 
would have been some pretty 
scandals afoot. But all indi- 
vidual entries were protected 
by the obligation of official 
secrecy. Still, in the privacy 
of the huge offices, we could 
chuckle over occasional spoil 
fished up from the deep sea. 

‘Occupation’ was explained 
as that source or employment 
from which one draws one’s 
principal income. 92,000 men 
and 73,000 women described 
themselves as principally 
“beggars, vagrants, receivers 
of stolen goods, and cattle 
poisoners.”” A young Eurasian 
lady, with an excess of candour, 
stated her principal source of 
income to be “ Captain " 
—th regiment, Fort St George.” 
A respected Hindu apparently 
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earned the greater part of his 
income in the capacity of 
‘Honorary Magistrate.’ 

The main religions were an 
easy matter. But there were 
‘ others ’—we ranked ‘ atheism ’ 
as a@ form of Christian religion, 
and found 11 atheists—and the 
‘others’ were rather curious. 
There were two Swedenborgians, 
both of them women, and two 
Freethinkers, these being Euras- 
ian men. There were 87 Open 
Brethren ; but of the Brethren 
52 were women, and therefore 
presumably Open Sisters. One 
entry of religion, corrected 
before publication, had a curious 
origin. 

There are a few Armenians 
in Madras city: they have 
their own church there. But 
I was surprised to find some 
hundreds of Armenians culti- 
vating the soil near the mouth 
of the Kistna River. I sent 
back the book for inquiries. 
These people were converts of 
the Salvation Army; and the 
enumerator had surmised 
‘ Armenian ’ to be the appropri- 
ate name for the faith of 
that sect. He may have been 
naive, but there are others in 
the same case. For in an 
English encyclopedia I found 
the Armenians described as 
‘followers in theology of the 
Dutch theologian Arminius ”’! 

Men and women must be 
single, married, or widowed : 
there is no fourth dimension 
of civil condition. Certainly 


one pair did describe themselves 
as ‘married,’ and the enum- 
erator, perhaps something of a 


Puritan, added the comment 
‘not really.’ But there were 
14 widowers and 37 widows 
aged less than one year, and 
842 widowers and 4332 widows 
aged no more than five years, 
This, which sounds like lunacy 
in Europe, is in India the 
expression of a grim truth. 
For the Hindu child-widower 
it is not a matter of importance : 
he can marry again. A famous 
Tamil literary man told me 
that he was ‘ married’ at about 
six: he remembered his ‘ wife’ 
quite well. They played to- 
gether on the ‘ wedding. day,’ 
and showed each other their 
toys. He never saw her again: 
she died a few years later. But 
a high-caste Hindu girl once 
widowed is widowed irrevocably : 
she cannot remarry, and her 
lot in life is little better than 
that of a slave. So 37 girls in 
South India had been con- 
demned to the widow’s lot 
before a thought passed through 
their minds, before they uttered 
an articulate word. There is 
@ grimmer refiection: it is 
unlikely that any one of the 37 
lived long enough to think or to 
speak. No Hindu wants a 
widowed daughter in his house. 

The thing was done at last’; 
the tables were ready and were 
passed through the press; the 
captains and the kings (read 
the 1500 clerks) departed. Of 
the census records Mr Dandapani 
Iyer and I made bonfires that 
would have awakened the envy 
of Nero; luckily we did not 
burn down the city. 

One tale is worth telling. 
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The army kept a quantity of 
tools and stores in the gun- 
carriage factory, and at a check 
during our occupation it was 
found that a good deal had been 
stolen. Naturally suspicion fell 
onus; but how the thieving could 
have been done passed under- 
standing; for the army kept 
its own watchmen on the gates, 
and no suspicion attached to 
them. The matter was cleared 
up at last; the thief was an 
R.E. non-commissioned officer. 
He in his military capacity 
had free access to and egress 
from the building. He drove 
in a cart, loaded up what he 
fancied, and took it out. The 
watchmen never thought of 
questioning him. I can give 
an exact English parallel; the 
story was told to me by a 
friend employed in a great 
motor works. 

A gentleman carrying two 
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number- plates under his arm 
entered the great hall in which 
completed cars were kept. He 
passed down the line, looking 
at the chassis numbers. ‘That’s 
mine,’ hemurmured, bent down, 
and began to attach his number- 
plates. A mechanic darted 
forward: “Let me do that 
for you, sir.” This done, the 
gentleman filled up his car 
with oil and petrol, gave the 
mechanic a tip, and drove 
away. ‘That was the first 
and last that we saw of him.” 

“But don’t you keep any 
check on your stock?” I 
asked. 

“Check! You couldn’t take 
away a nut or a pint tin of 
oil without a voucher. But 
who would have expected that 
a man would come in and 
take away a car? You can 
do anything once, if you’ve got 
sufficient cheek.” 











IN THE 


MULLET. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


BEFORE I met the doctor, 
someone told me that he had 
captained the Trinity Dublin 
XV, and had played forward 
for Ireland. He looked it. Six 
foot one of loose-limbed energy, 
black-haired and grey-eyed, 
with an expression of saturnine 
amusement on his tanned clean- 
shaved face, he was just the 
type that makes the traditional 
rush of an Irish pack so for- 
midable. Not much over thirty, 
he had been for years in this 
wild western country, working 
among poor people, many of 
them so poor that had it not 
been for the free services of 
the Government-paid doctor, 
they could have had no medical 
help whatever. I took a liking 
to the man at once when he 
dropped in to tea at the house 
where I was staying; and 
finding that I was a newcomer 
to the neighbourhood, he was 
soon telling me all about it. 

Now, in former years I had 
known something of Irish 
country doctors and their life. 
For the most part there are 
few harder-working or harder- 
worked men in their profession. 
In the wilder parts, such as 
this was, they often have a 
large area in their charge, and 
I was not surprised to hear that 
my new friend’s district com- 
prised the Mullet of Erris, a 
peninsula more than twenty 
miles long, and in one place 


ten miles wide. But I was 
distinctly surprised when he 
said: ‘I’d like you to see our 
new hospital.” 

“You don’t mean to say you 
have a hospital here ? ’’ I asked ; 
for in a town smaller than many 
English villages and forty miles 
from a railway station, such a 
thing sounded fantastic. 

‘It’s just finished,” he said. 
“ The water-supply is not con- 
nected up yet, but that’s only 
a matter of two or three weeks 
more, and then the hospital 
will be opened. If you would 
care to see it, I’ll take you there 
tomorrow morning. How would 
it be to come out for the day ? 
We'll look over the hospital 
and then I’ll run you down to 
Blacksod Head at the south 
end of the Mullet and show 
you a bit of the country. It’s 
over twenty miles there and 
back, and I have several patients 
to see, so we'll take lunch with 
us and make a day of it.”’ 

Accordingly, the doctor called 
for me next morning in his car. 
As we went he talked of con- 
ditions in these parts in earlier 
days, his own experiences and 
those of others. Of serious 
operations done in _ lonely 
cottages far out on the moors, 
where antiseptic treatment was 
a matter of supreme difficulty, 
and the only light to work by 
might be a tallow candle stuck 
in the neck of a bottle. Of 
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maternity cases, perhaps in some 
wretched hovel where the whole 
family lived in one room, half- 
filled with smoke from a fire 
of damp turf; ‘ and when I’d 
be roaring for hot water, all 
there was would be in an iron 
pot hanging over the fire, and 
if that was emptied, the Lord 
knows how long it would take 
them to heat up another lot.” 
Of the terrible typhus, the 
‘famine fever’ that came when 
the crops failed and the people 
were half-starved, and how in 
such outbreaks, or in cases of 
smallpox, there was no way of 
segregating a patient, short of 
taking him to the county town 
forty miles away by road. And 
now they were to have a real 
hospital here, with a maternity 
ward and an isolation ward, as 
well as a proper operating 
theatre. 

It sounded good to me, but 
the reality, when I saw it, 
surpassed all expectations. 
Modern to the last degree, 
with beautiful hardwood floors, 
the base of the walls curved to 
meet them so that no dust 
could lie. The very latest 
things in hospital beds and 
chairs; a perfect hot-water 
system; the walls lined to a 
height of seven feet with 
exquisitely finished terrazzo, its 
surface as fine as polished steel. 

“ They brought Italian work- 
men here to do that job,” said 
the doctor. ‘It’s a speciality 
of theirs, almost indestructible, 
and no germ can lodge on it.’ 

Two nurses were in charge 
of the place, Irishwomen both, 
keen, capable, and efficient, I 
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was told, and highly qualified. 
They showed us over the various 
wards, the operating theatre, 
and the laundry, delightfully 
proud of their new home, in 
which others were to join them 
later on. 

“And where is the money 
coming from for all this?” I 
asked, as we walked back to 
the car. 

“From the Hospital Sweeps, 
of course,” said the doctor. 
‘“* They’re making a new country 
of Ireland from the medical 
point of view. We’re getting 
the best of everything now, 
instead of being, as country 
doctors were in old times, a 
sort of a damned Cinderella 
among the professions. Would 
you ever have thought of such 
a thing as this, thirty years 
ago, in a country like Erris, 
a country ‘ at the back of God- 
speed’ as they say ? ” 

“Indeed, I would not. It’s 
a wonder. I should think you’re 
as up to date here as anywhere.” 

The doctor snorted scornfully. 
“Up to date is it! Why, 
they’ll soon all be coming over 
to us to see how a hospital 
should be run!” 

“Not while your hospitals 
are supported by the Wages 
of Sin!” I said derisively. 
** Consider the morals of it!” 

I regret to say that the 
doctor’s reply to that was such 
that I cannot record it. Nor 
did it seem to bear directly 
on the matter of hospitals. It 
referred in terms that smelt 
of brimstone to football pools, 
greyhound racing, totalisators, 
and other activities which, so 
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far as I know, have never 
benefited hospitals. But as 
we came down the main street 
of the town his litany of denun- 
ciation was cut short by a man 
who hailed him from a car 
standing in front of the biggest 
hotel. 

** Hullo, doctor! Where are 
you going ? ”’ 

‘‘ Good-morning, Warburton. 
We’re just off to see some of 
my cases near Blacksod Head. 
My friend here wants to have 
a look at the country.” 

“Urgent cases? Are you 
in a hurry?” 

“ Not particularly. Why?” 

“Well, we’re all off this 
afternoon—on our way back 
to England—but before we go 
we want to have a last slap 
at the magpies. We’re just 
starting now. Will you come 
with us for a couple of hours 
and bring your friend ? ” 

The doctor turned to me. 
‘“ Are you on for a bit of 
hawking on the way out?” 
he asked. 

“ Hawking ? ” said I. 
“ Rather!’ and we followed 
Warburton’s car up a side- 
street to a house in front of 
which three cars were already 
standing. Four men and two 
girls were waiting on the foot- 
path. 

We went.into the back garden 
of the house, where among the 
vegetable beds stood a number 
of hawk-blocks on which the 
birds were perched : four tiercels, 
a goshawk, and several merlins. 

“We're taking the tiercels 
out today,’ said Preston, one 
of my new acquaintances. 


‘““They’re the ones we fly at 
magpies. And I’m afraid you 
won’t see very good sport. 
Our best tiercel is sick—that 
one over there. Not very bad, 
but he’s a bit off colour and 
not fit to fly. The other three 
are young birds, and without 
the old one to give them a 
lead they are hardly quick 
enough for the Erris magpies, 
You see, there are quite a lot 
of wild peregrines in this country 
and the magpies are up to every 
dodge in the game.” 

The hawks were hooded and 
leashed, then brought out to 
the road and put into a car, 
the back of which was fitted 
with perches and screened from 
the front seat by a wire grating ; 
a distinctly new-fangled version 
of the ‘falconer’s cadge’ on 
which you see hawks carried 
in the old pictures. And when 
the engines were started up 
and we moved off, a string of 
cars following each other along 
the road, it struck me as a 
very prosaic affair compared 
with the well-bred horses, the 
silks and satins, plumed hats 
and gilt spurs, of ancient days. 
Falconry has a definite tang 
of the Middle Ages, and 
twentieth-century trappings do 
not do it justice. 

Still, the present day has 
its advantages, and we certainly 
travelled much faster than the 
medieval horsemen would have 
done. Crossing the narrow 
isthmus that led into the long 
peninsula of the Mullet, we 
were soon out in a wide open 
country of rough grass and 
patches of heather, cut up into 
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small fields by high banks, 
many of them topped with a 
thick mass of furze. Before 
long two magpies rose from a 
field as we passed, flew a short 
way, and settled again in a 
furze-covered bank. The cars 
were quickly parked by the 
roadside; the three falconers 
each took a hawk on his left 
hand, protected by a heavy 
gauntleted glove, and we 
started for the place where 
the magpies had disappeared. 

The hawks were unhooded, 
the leashes taken off, and when 
all was ready the rest of the 
field set to work to beat out the 
magpies. We had not been 
able to mark them down 
accurately, and the cunning 
birds lay very close. At last 
one rose, but at some distance 
from where the hawks were, 
and by the time they were 


slipped he had a very long 


start. We ran as fast as we 
could, but the magpie, diving 
over the brow of a low hill, 
went clean out of sight. When 
we reached the top of the hill 
the hawks were circling round, 
having evidently lost their 
quarry. We had no idea where 
‘he had gone, so the falconers, 
swinging their lures, caught the 
hawks, and we went back to 
hunt for the second magpie. 
I walked up the field with 
Preston, who carried one of 
the hawks. 

“They .were a bit slow in 
getting on to that bird,’ he 
said, “but I think they’ll be 
quicker with the next one. 
They aren’t fully trained yet, 
and haven’t learned te ‘ wait 
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on ’—that is, to fly over our 
heads, waiting for the quarry 
to be sprung. We have to slip 
them after the magpie rises, and 
you lose a lot of time that way.” 

“Would an old bird be 
much quicker at spotting the 
magpie ? ’? I asked. 

“Very much quicker, especi- 
ally if he was a ‘ haggard ’— 
that’s a hawk that’s been caught 
full grown and tamed. These 
tiercels of ours are all ‘ eyasses,’ 
young birds taken from the 
nest and brought up by hand. 
Of course, they’re much easier 
to train than haggards and give 
far less trouble in every way, but 
an eyass never has the dash and 
drive of a haggard.”’ 

After much beating we put 
up the second magpie. He, 
too, flew uphill, but the hawks 
were hardly slipped when he 
went down, near the top of the 
hill, into a wide patch of heather 
broken by great clumps of 
furze. We hurried up, and 
as soon as the hawks were 
caught began again to beat. 
It was no easy job; for there 
was much furze, tall and thick, 
and we were by no means sure 
where the magpie had ‘ put 
in.’ Below us, some distance 
away, was @ large farmhouse 
surrounded by trees, the only 
trees to be seen in all the 
country round. 

“* He’s a ’cute old devil, this 
fellow,’”’ said Warburton to me 
as we slashed at the heavy 
furze-bushes with our sticks, 
making noises proper for scaring 
magpies. ‘ There isn’t a worse 
place about here to get him out 
of. I bet he’s well used to 
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dodging the wild falcons. A 
magpie is no great flier, but 
what the beggar wants in wing- 
power he makes up for in cun- 
ning. And in country like this 
you'll never find him except 
where there’s good covert some- 
where near.” 

The beaters had become 
widely separated and we had 
almost given up hope of finding 
our quarry when there came an 
exultant “Gone awa-a-a-ay !”’ 
from one of the girls. The 
hawks were slipped, and this 
time all three sighted the mag- 
pie, which was racing for the 
trees round the farm. We ran 
downhill after them, watching 
what was really a very fine 
flight. The magpie had a long 
lead, but the pursuers gained on 
him rapidly. Not quite rapidly 
enough, though. He just beat 
them to the trees and put in 
successfully, while the baffled 
tiercels wheeled up into the air 
above. 

The faleconers soon recovered 
their birds, and, taking post 
round the farm, waited for the 
field to ‘serve the hawks’ by 
driving out the quarry. This 
was not at all a simple affair. 
Beside the house was a court- 
yard, beyond that a walled 
garden, and the trees, stunted 
and twisted by the strong sea- 
winds, but dense and leafy, 
ran round three sides of the 
whole concern. The field num- 
bered only six beaters, two to 
each belt of trees, and we were 
much hampered by the walls. 
Again and again the wily old 
magpie dodged out of covert, 
only to put in farther on before 
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the hawks could be slipped. At 
last he broke clear, but went 
off past the front of the house, 
the one side on which no hawk 
was waiting. The doctor 
spotted him, and his ‘ Gone 
away!’ brought us all hurry- 
ing round, to find the farmer 
and his three boys watching 
the hunt with keen appreciation, 
‘Be dam’ but he have ye 
bested this time!” said the 
farmer, a broad grin on his 
face. ‘“‘ But maybe ye’ll best 
him yet. He’s gone over there 
into the furze beyond,” point- 
ing to a clump a quarter-mile 
away. ‘‘He’s down in that, 
the ould thief, an’ ye’ll aisily 
dhrive him out of it.’’ 
Forming a line between the 
house and the furze, in hopes 
of preventing the magpie from 
breaking back to the trees, we 
walked up to the place, each 
falconer ready to slip his hawk 
in a moment. The clump of 
furze was small, and in a very 
few minutes two of us had 
rattled the magpie out, the rest 
standing by to head him away 
from the house. But regardless 
of shouts, screams, and sticks 
thrown into the air, he broke 
back over the line and made 
once more for the trees. This 
time, however, two hawks were 
on his tail, and a most exciting 
flight followed. The magpie 
was going all out, so were the 
tiercels, and it seemed as if 
nothing could save him, when, 
with sudden death not a yard 
from his back, the crafty old 
bird rocketed straight up into 
the air thirty feet or more. 
The hawks swept on, and before 
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they could turn, the magpie 
dived vertically into a low 
hedge of thick thorn. 

Again the lures were swung 
and the hawks caught. Then 
we beat the magpie out of the 
hedge, but the trees were too 
near, and he put in before the 
hawks could reach him. We 
held a council of war, at which 
it was unanimously agreed that 
he was @ stout fellow and had 
earned his life. So we left him 
to pursue his evil ways in peace 
and went on another mile to an 
old walled cemetery, long dis- 
used and overgrown with scrub 
hazel, rowan, and thorn-bushes. 

This held several magpies, 
and after much beating one of 
them went away for open 
country, giving a fine flight 
which ended in a kill. Back 
we went to the cemetery to 
put up a second, but he had too 
long a start and the hawks lost 
him. They were evidently tiring 
now, so it was decided to stop. 
I confess I was not sorry, for 
I was quite as tired as they were. 
By the time we got back to our 
cars we had done in all six or 
seven miles, much of it at a run, 
across a country which necessi- 
tated much scrambling over 
big banks and jumping over 
ditches. It was fully half an 
hour since the fact had dawned 
on me that hawking on foot 
was emphatically a sport for 
younger people than myself. 

The hawking-party went back 
to the hotel to get ready for 
their long journey, while the 
doctor and I started on our way 
to Blacksod Head. Southward 

the road took us, through a 
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country of small farms, little 
fields of tillage among rough 
grazing-land, with here and 
there a strip of turf-bog. To our 
right lay a line of green sand- 
hills, shutting us off from the sea. 
Under those grassy mounds 
is hidden the great battlefield 
where the ‘Slaughter of Erris’ 
took place in prehistoric times. 
Fifty years hence there will be 
several fine golf-courses there, 
with palatial hotels. A first- 
class motor road will have taken 
the place of the present roughly 
metalled bohreen, and Erris will 
have lost its charm. 

When the sandhills were past, 
came a stretch of flat land with 
an occasional glimpse of water ; 
to the west the Atlantic, to the 
east the splendid harbour of 
Blacksod Bay; for the Mullet 
peninsula narrows aS you go 
south. ‘ Blacksod,’ it may be 
remarked, is the mellifluous 
English rendering of the Gaelic 
‘ Monaduff,’ ‘ black turf,’ a name 
given to the turf-bogs that lie 
along the harbour, bogs whose 
turf is of excellent quality and 
very dark in colour. The trans- 
lation is hardly a happy one, 
from the point either of truth 
or beauty, but there it is. 

Our road was narrow as well 
as rough, and before long we 
had to stop dead; for the left- 
hand side was blocked by some 
heaps of road-metal, past which 
a tall swarthy man was leading 
a donkey-cart loaded with turf. 
He touched his hat to the doctor 
as he went by, leaving the way 
clear. 

‘‘ Have a look at that fellow 

now,” said the doctor to me as 
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he let in the clutch. ‘ He’s the 
hardest man in Ireiand to get a 
straight answer out of. He 
came to me last winter and said 
he was wanting a bottle. 

“¢ What would you be want- 
ing it for?’ said I. 

“¢ Tis for the pains that’s in 
me back,’ says he. 

“ Well, of course that sounded 
like rheumatism, but there was 
a lot of influenza at the time, 
a bad type too, so I said, 
‘Where have you the pain. 
Tell me exactly.’ 

“<Tt was in the night I had 
it, an’ I was desthroyed with it.’ 

“«¢ Had you any pain in your 
head ?’ said I, wanting to find 
out if it was the influenza. 

“<¢oPwas mostly in me back 
it was,’ says he. 

“¢ But was there any pain 
in your head ?’ says I. 

“¢The back was the worst,’ 
says he. 

““¢ Had you any sort of pain 
at all in your head ?’ 

“¢ Sure I had pains all over 
me,’ says he. 

“<¢ Was it only in the back 
you had them or was it in the 
head too ?’ I asked. 

“¢God knows I had pain 
enough,’ says he. 

“T was getting fed up with 
the fellow and I said: ‘ Damn 
it, man, can’t you give me a 
straight answer? Had you a 
pain in your head?’ 

“«¢ Well, if I had I didn’t feel 
it,’ says he.” 


The road began to rise, sidling 
up a long, steep ridge that 
crossed us, lying from east to 
west. Another mile brought us 
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to the top of the ridge, and the 
doctor stopped the car. 

“T want to show you the 
view from the hill here,” he 
said, and we got out. 

The crest of the ridge sloped 
gently upwards to the west. 
We walked along it on grass 
nibbled close by sheep and 
rabbits, with here and there 
patches of snow-white granite 
blocks half-buried in white sand, 
Some were huge flat slabs, others 
roughly rectangular, two or 
three feet across and eight to 
fifteen fect long. They lay 
scattered in places, in others 
the hill was so thickly studded 
with them that at a distance 
they suggested ‘crazy pave- 
ment ’ or a tumble of drift-wood 
from some wrecked timber-ship. 
And in other parts there was 
no stone at all, nothing but wide 
stretches of grass. 

“ Queer formation, isn’t it?” 
said the doctor. ‘‘A man I 
brought here some time ago 
suggested that this ridge looked 
like a very ancient moraine. 
You see it runs across at right 
angles to Blacksod Bay, and 
there is another ridge on the 
far side. His theory was that 
Blacksod Bay was the trough 
of a glacier which later turned 
into a river, and eventually 
became a bay. But if that isa 
fact, there must have been high 
land to the west, very high 
land too, which has completely 
disappeared.”’ 

“‘ Did you put that to him ?” 

“T did, and he said that was 
quite possible. Said it might 
have broken away when Atlantis 
was destroyed.”’ 
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“ Atlantis?’ I said. ‘Do 
you believe in that old yarn ? ” 

The doctor looked amused. 
“My dear fellow,” he said, 
“T’m supposed to be in some 
small degree a man of science. 
And a man of science doesn’t 
‘peliéve in’ anything. He 
either knows it or he doesn’t. 
If he doesn’t, he keeps an open 
mind about it, otherwise he’s 
not a man of science but a 
common or garden ass. Things 
are moving fast nowadays, and 
the chap who is cocksure of his 
beliefs and disbeliefs is riding 
for a fall. But why should 
Atlantis not have existed ? ” 

“T don’t know. I always 
regarded it as a myth.” 

“ Well, look at this country. 
Here in the bogs you will find 
a little reed-like plant with blue 
flowers. ‘ Blue-eyed grass’ the 


children call it; Sisyrhinchium 
angustifolium, if you want its 


botanical name. You won’t 
find it in the middle or east of 
Ireland, or in England or Scot- 
land. But an exactly similar 
species, only a size larger, grows 
in Bermuda. There are a 
number of plants in the west of 
Ireland which you don’t meet 
again till you get to the Atlantic 
coast of Spain and Portugal ; 
the so-called Mediterranean 
heath here ; St Dabeoc’s heath 
in Connemara; arbutus and 
Killarney fern in Kerry, and a 
whole lot more outlandish 
plants. Doesn’t that look as 
if they had come from some 
source to the west ? ” 

“Then you really think the 
Atlantis story may be true? ”’ 

“T don’t say that, but it 
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may be founded on fact. All 
along the west coast of Ireland 
you'll find old legends of a 
mystic land away to the west. 
We don’t know what tremendous 
upheavals there may have been 
in prehistoric days. Haven’t 
we known of Krakatoa and 
Mont Pelée in recent times ? 
And the earth is a deal more 
stable now than it was many 
thousands of years ago. 
Wegener’s theory was laughed 
at when he first put it forward, 
but many thoughtful men are 
coming round to it now, even 
though they may call it by some 
different name. And _ that 
theory would account not only 
for the Atlantis legend but for 
several very queer things in the 
world which can’t be explained 
by any other reasonable 
hypothesis.” 

This was getting too deep 
for me, so I walked on in silence, 
thinking it over. I tried to 
picture a valley between great 
mountains long since vanished ; 
a huge glacier filling that valley 
where the twelve-mile length 
of Blacksod Bay now lies; 
these granite boulders the frag- 
ments torn from the mountains 
and carried down on the glacier ; 
this white gleaming sand the 
remains of similar blocks ground 
to powder and piled in a vast 
embankment by the age-long 
slow movement of the ice. 

I had seen the process in 
full swing many a time in the 
Himalaya. But the Himalaya 
is a comparatively new range 
of mountains, and Ireland is 
a very old country. Perhaps 
some of the sandhills of Ireland 
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may be as old as the Himalaya, 
or even older. More intriguing 
they certainly are, for you 
never know what wonders may 
be hidden in them. That 
thought was suggested by a 
couple of rabbits which scuttled 
into their sandy hole as we 
came over a small rise. They 
brought to my mind a story 
told to me by one of the 
custodians in the National 
Museum in Dublin about a 
thing he was showing me last 
year. 

Not long ago—to be exact, 
it was in 1932—a boy was 
rabbiting near the little village 
of Gleninsheen in County Clare. 
He and his dog tried to dig a 
rabbit out of its hole in a 
sandhill, and dug out of the 
sand a thin plate of metal, 
horse-shoe shaped, about 
fourteen inches long and eleven 
wide. The broadest part, the 
toe of the horse-shoe, was five 
inches across. The ends were 
finished off with circular 
plaques, stitched cunningly to 
them with fine wire through a 
row of tiny metal loops at the 
back of each plaque, and the 
whole thing was ornamented 
with exquisite embossed designs. 

The boy carried this curious 
find back to the cottage in 
which he lived. But his father 
was standing in the doorway, 
and when he saw the thing in 
his son’s hand he cried in 
horror: ‘ Mo hachth millia 
mollachth!” (Seven thousand 
curses!) “Is it to fetch a 


coffin-plate into the house ye 
would be doin’, to bring down 
bad luck on the whole of us? 
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Give me that into me hand, 
now!’ And snatching the 
metal plate from the boy he 
flung it into the butt of 4 
hedge that ran from the cottage 
down to the road. 

There it lay for nearly two 
years, disregarded and forgotten, 
But one day a man who was 
something of an antiquarian, 
District Judge Gleeson, came 
shooting rabbits in those sand- 
hills. As luck would have it 
he met the boy, fell into talk 
with him about rabbits, and 
some chance remark led the 
young fellow to tell of the 
queer old coffin-plate that he 
and his dog had scratched out 
of a rabbit-hole. 

The Judge showed consider- 
able interest in the story, and 
asked to see the coffin-plate. 
It was pulled out of the long 
grass at the foot of the hedge, 
and a glance told the Judge that 
it was something of no common 
value. He took it to Dublin, 
where the Museum authorities 
pronounced it to be the finest 
and most perfect known speci- 
men of a rare type of gold 
gorget belonging to the Bronze 
Age, some 700 to 1000 years 
B.co. Only six of the type 
have been found in Ireland, 
and few are known from the 
Continent. 

The boy was paid something 
more than the bullion value 
of the nine ounces of gold it 
weighs, and the despised ‘ coffin- 
plate’ is now one of the chief 
treasures in the wonderful gold 
collection of the Dublin Museum, 
where its marvellous workman- 
ship is not dimmed by its 
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nearness to such miracles of 
goldsmith’s craft as the Ardagh 
Chalice and the Tara Brooch, 
though it is at least sixteen 
hundred years older than either. 


Rabbits were plentiful here 
wherever rain and wind had 
scooped out a sandy hollow in 
the hill. Flocks of plover, 
golden and green, rose as we 
came close, wheeling round or 
over us to alight on the grass 
not far away. And once a 
weasel, a8 we call the small 
Irish stoat, running among the 
stones, stopped to examine the 
two strangers, coming nearer 
and nearer till he was only ten 
feet from us. Finally, he de- 
cided that we were harmless but 
uninteresting, and betook him- 
self down a rabbit-hole. There 
was a happy air of fearlessness 
among birds and animals ; here, 
at least, man did not seem to be 
the natural enemy. 

We reached the highest point 
of the ridge, where the hill 
drops steeply to the western 
sea. Seven or eight miles south 
of us, across the great open 
mouth of Blacksod Bay, rose 
the massive island of Achill 
and its two mountains, Slieve 
Mor a camel-hump in the centre, 
and Slieve Croaghan with its 
twin peaks falling abruptly to 
the water in a precipitous slope 
of two thousand feet. The gale 
of the previous day had blown 
itself out ; the rain-washed air 
was clear as crystal; but the 
storm had left a heavy ocean 
swell, and in the bright sun- 
shine we could plainly see the 
great Atlantic rollers breaking 
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hundreds of feet high on the 
Achill cliffs, filling the air above 
with a mist of spray. 

Seven miles to the south-west 
the Black Rock Lighthouse 
seemed to rise sheer out of the 
sea: to the right of it lay the 
two islands of North and South 
Inishkea. The doctor pointed 
them out to me. 

* That’s where a terrible dis- 
aster happened a few years ago,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ The Inishkea people 
were all fishermen, and they 
did pretty well out of it. But 
in the middle of summer came 
a day—I remember it well—a 
close, hot, muggy day with 
heavy dark clouds and not a 
breath of wind. I don’t think 
I ever felt anything like it. 
The Inishkea boats were out, 
canvas curraghs, you know, 
and fishing a good long way 
from the islands. All of a 
sudden a storm came on with 
no warning whatever. Just a 
howling gale bursting out of a 
still calm, like the cyclones and 
typhoons one reads about in 
the tropics. Those curraghs 
are fine sea-boats in any ordi- 
nary weather, but they never 
had a chance. The sea got up 
with the storm, and in twenty 
minutes every curragh was 
swamped and sunk. Nearly all 
the men on Inishkea were lost. 
Not a man that was fishing 
came home, and only the few 
that had not gone out that day 
were left.” 

I looked at him without 
speaking. There are no words 
for a thing like that. He, too, 
was silent for a minute, and 
then went on— 
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‘“ After that the Government 
moved the whole lot off the 
islands on to the mainland, 
gave them land there, and built 
houses for them. You see that 
newly built village down there 
at the foot of the hill? That’s 
where they are living now, and 
the two Inishkea islands are 
deserted. The men that are 
left do a little fishing still, but 
not much. I think the heart is 
gone out of them.” 

“T don’t wonder, after such 
a crash. It would be enough 
to take the heart out of any- 
body.” 

“Do you see that low sandy 
island north of Inishkea?”’ 
said the doctor, changing the 
the subject. “ That’s a famous 
place, Inishglora. It has no 


end of a history. You know 
the ‘Three Sorrows of Story- 
telling ’ in old Irish legend ? ” 


“The ‘Sons of Turenn,’ the 
‘Sons of Usnach,’ and the 
‘ Children of Lir’? ”’ 

“Yes. In the story of the 
‘Children of Lir,’ do you re- 
member how the enchanted 
swans, Fionnuala and _ her 
brothers, had to spend the last 
term of their enchantment on 
the waters of the Bay of Erris ; 
how St Mochaovog came to 
Inishglora and built a church 
there; how he brought the 
swans to Christianity and bap- 
tised them in their human 
forms when the enchantment 
was ended, just before they 
died ? ” 

“Yes, of course. I had 
forgotten the name, Inishglora. 
So that’s the place ? ”’ 

“That’s it. The remains of 
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St Mochaovog’s little chureh 
are still to be seen. There ar 
thurraghs too, old beehive stong 
houses, and some very ancient 
monuments. One of them jg 
supposed to be the gravestone 
of Aoifé, Lir’s second wife, 
who put the enchantment on 
her step-children. St Bren. 
dan’s Chapel is there too, 
little building only fourteen 
feet long and eight wide. It 
was built by St Brendan the 
Navigator, who, they say, dis- 
covered America about the year 
700. His holy well is near the 
chapel, and no woman must 
drink the water or it will tum 
to blood in her mouth ‘ and do 
her great harm for a year and 
a day.’ At least that’s the 
tradition, but I can’t say I 
ever met a woman who was 
bold enough to try the experi- 
ment. So you see Inishglora 
has good cause to be reputed 
holy. And there’s another queer 
thing about it. There’s not a 
rat or a mouse on the island, 
and there never was. And all 
the people round here believe 
that if you bring earth or sand 
from Inishglora and put it 
down where there are rats or 
mice, all the vermin will quit 
at once.” 

“ By Jove,” said I, “ that’s 
a useful kind of magic. I'd 
like to see that tried.’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘ Well, 
as a matter of fact, I have seen 
it tried. Seven or eight years 
ago I was plagued with rats. 
They swarmed in the kitchen 
and were all over the house. I 
kept horses then, it was before 
I got a car, and the stable- 
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yard was full of rats. Poison 
and traps were no use, and I 
was fairly pestered with the 
prutes. But one Sunday the 
groom I had then went on a 
pilgrimage to Inishglora and 
prought back a bag of sand. 
He scattered it about the yard 
and the kitchen, and—believe 
it or not—every rat disap- 
peared. It was several years 
before we saw one again, and 
they never came back in any 
numbers. Hullo—who’s this 
coming up the hill? Oh, it’s 
Michael Tolan. ~He’s one of 
the few Inishkea men who 
escaped the disaster. He had 


hurt his leg and was not able 
to go out that day.” 

Tolan came up with the slow 
fisherman’s walk, a big power- 
fully built man in rough blue 
trousers and a brown jersey. 


“Goodmorrow, docther,’ he 
said, touching his cap. 

“Goodmorrow, Michael. 
How’s the wife and the baby ? ”’ 

“ They’re doin’ grand, 
docther ; God be about thim.”’ 

“That’s good. Tell her I'll 
come round and see them again 
in a day or two. And how’s 
the fishing ? ”’ 

“Musha, there’s no fishin’ 
left to us now at all, docther,”’ 
said Tolan with a disgusted 
look. “ ’Tis how thim French- 
men has the place desthroyed 
on us. The divil a hair they 
care for any three-mile limit 
an’ they to be fishin’ day in an’ 
day out wid their miles of nets 
am’ their thrawls an’ divilments 
of all sorts. An’ we have no 
hope to best them now, the way 
we're left desolate here. ’Tis 
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the divil’s own pity the coast- 
guards is gone from us.” 

‘* How would the coastguards 
step them?” said I. “Sure 
they never had a boat that could 
catch a trawler ? ” 

“Tis the way there would 
always be one or another of 
thim streelin’ about, sir, with 
a glass to his eye, an’ if he seen 
one 0’ thim divils fishin’ within 
the limit, ’tis to send a tally- 
gram he would do, an’ up would 
come a gunboat, an’ thin ’twould 
be hell’s delight for me bould 
Frenchman. But sure now we 
have but the one small gunboat 
to pathrol the length an’ the 
breadth of the seas of Ireland, 
an’ they knows dam’ well where 
she is before they comes in 
hither, may the divil break 
the hasps of their necks! ”’ 

“But the Frenchmen are 
good customers for the lobsters, 
aren’t they, Michael?” said 
the doctor. “I’m told that 
all the lobsters from here go 
to Paris.” 

“ Begod that same is thrue, 
docther, but it’s mostly the 
Blacksod men that has the 
catchin’ of thim. Outside here 
’tis only the fish we does be 
catchin’. An’ I’m tould that 
the Blacksod men has their own 
throuble to be gettin’ a dacint 
price for the lobsthers out 
of thim Frenchmen. A _ lot 
of sprounloga’’ (stingy brutes) 
“they are!” 

** Well, Tolan,” said I, “ we 
can’t have it both ways. Ire- 
land is a Free State now, you 
know, so the coastguards had 
to go.” 

‘Be Cripes, sir, I wouldn’t 
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say a word agin’ the freedom 
of Ireland. I wouldn’t like 
to see the poor people too much 
oppressed. But for all that, 
sir, I’d be proud to see the 
coastguards back, an’ the British 
gunboats too. We was betther 
off in the ould days, God be 
wid thim. We had betther 
protection for the fishin’, sir, 
an’ a betther sale for the 
fish. Well, good day, docther ! 
Good day, sir!” and Tolan 
took himself off. Perhaps he 
thought that he had said more 
than enough. 

The doctor and I walked 
back to the car, talking politics, 
which have no place in this 
narrative. But as we came 
down the road on the southern 
slope of the ridge, I saw an 
old ruin below, evidently a 
church, for there was a grave- 
yard round it. 

“ What’s that place there ? ”’ 
I asked. 

“Oh, that’s Falmore, St 
Derval’s Abbey. Would you 
like to have a look at it? ”’ 

“T would,” said I, and we 
turned into a narrow rough 
lane which brought us close 
to the wall of the graveyard. 

‘They bury here still,” said 
the doctor as we entered the 
gate. ‘Those tall stones at 
the far end are the graves of 
the Inishkea men who were 
lost in the storm, that is, all 
the bodies that could be found.” 

We went up to the church, 
@ small one, not forty feet 
long. The roof was gone, but 
the walls were still in good 
condition. They were curiously 
built, with huge rough stones, 
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the interstices filled in with 
rubble masonry. The door and 
the east window, the only 
openings in the walls, were 
narrow, each topped by a round 
arch cut out of a great flat 
stone lintel. Below the level 
of the window, a little to one 
side, was a deep niche in the 
wall, in which lay a very 
ancient-looking human skull. 

“Who was St Derval?” I 
asked. “TI don’t know the 
name.”’ 

“*T fancy she is a very local 
saint, but from the look of it 
I should say that she built 
this abbey in the ninth or tenth 
century. Her grave is just 
beside it, and her holy well 
is over there at the foot of the 
hill where you see those white 
stones.” 

“ And what is that skull?” 

“JT don’t know. I’m not 
well up in the legends of the 
place, but they say that if it 
is removed and put elsewhere 
it always comes back to that 
niche.” 

We had a look at the Saint’s 
grave, covered with a flat slab, 
a rough headstone at one end, 
without inscription or carving, 
the whole surrounded by a 
low wall. There was no sign 
of grass or weeds, but a number 
of common annuals such 4a 
marigolds and snapdragon were 
growing among the _ stones, 
evidently sown there by 
devotees of St Derval. 

“ T'll see if I can get anyone 
to tell you more about her 
while I’m looking to my 
patients,” said the doctor, as 
we got into the car. “I’m 
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afraid I am a bit weak on the 
history of the Saints.” 

Our road turned to the left, 
skirting the southern end of 
the Mullet, and on coming to 
the top of a hill we saw to the 
east, beyond Blacksod Bay, a 
magnificent view. Stretching 
away north and south, from 
Bangor Erris to Clew Bay, and 
eastward to where the great 
dome of Nephin stands sentinel 
over Lough Conn, is a glorious 
panorama of mountain country, 
a tangled mass of peaks and 
glens covering more than three 
hundred square miles. These 
and the Killarney mountains 
were the last refuge in Ireland 
of the aboriginal red deer, now 
extinct in both, though they 
were plentiful less than a 
century ago. Across these hills, 
through the wild and rugged 
pass of Maam Tomas, ran in 
old days a bridle-path of the 
roughest kind over mountain 
and moor, the only track into 
Erris until the new road was 
made in the reign of George IV. 

Soon we reached a village— 
or what passes for a village in 
these parts—a scattered group 
of houses strung out along half 
a mile or more of road. At one 
of these the doctor stopped, 
but as he was getting out of the 
car a girl came out of another 
house not far away and turned 
into the road towards us. The 
doctor hailed her joyfully. 

“Come here now, Nora! 
Youre the very one I was 
wishing to meet with. I have 
to go in here to see Mrs Fadian, 
and this gentleman wants to 
know all about St Derval. 
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You’re the one that can tell 
him,’’ and off he went into the 
house. 

I was hardly prepared for 
the sight of such a girl in an 
out-of-the-way place like this. 
She was remarkably handsome, 
but in a dignified, serious style. 
Tall and graceful, very fair- 
skinned, red-brown hair with 
gold lights in it, and deep-set 
blue-grey eyes. Altogether a 
striking personality, and she 
talked in the rather formal 
correct way of the born Gaelic 
speaker who has learned English 
as a school language, yet with 
here and there a delightful 
touch of the Gaelic construction. 
But she did not seem to me 
altogether the Gaelic type, or 
the Norse type either, though 
that is not uncommon in some 
Irish coast districts. Something 
between the two, and she 
puzzled me a little. 

“It is about St Derval you 
were wishing to hear?” she 
asked, and her voice was as 
pleasing as her looks. 

‘Tt is,” said I. ‘ The doctor 
has just been showing me her 
abbey at Falmore, but he could 
not tell me who she was.”’ 

‘* Tt is I that can tell you that, 
sir. She was a girl that was 
at Tara at the Court of the 
High King; and she was very 
beautiful. But she did not care 
for the amusements and games 
of the other girls, or for beautiful 
clothes, or for the dancing, or 
for horses, or for young men, 
for always she was wanting to 
be a saint. And there was a 
young man there that loved 
her very much, and he was 
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telling her every day of his 
love, but she told him that 
she could not love him, because 
she was going to be a saint. 
But always he went on loving 
her, even though she was going 
to be a saint—I suppose he 
couldn’t help it ’—(a glint of 
fun shone in the deep eyes), 
‘and at last she had her mind 
made up that she would go 
away from Tara altogether. 
So one night she went away, 
and she was walking for many 
days until she came in the latter 
end to Falmore. But when the 
young man found that she was 
gone, he followed after her 
footsteps, and when he came 
to Falmore, that is where he 
found her. 

‘“ And when she saw him she 
said to him, ‘Why have you 
followed me here?’ And he 
said, ‘Because I love you.’ 
And she was sorry for him and 
she said, ‘ What is it you love 
in me?’ And he looked at 
her eyes that were the colour 
of the sea, and at her hair that 
had the shine of red gold in it, 
and at her skin that was as 
white as the underside of a 
gull’s wing, and at the two 
hands of her that were as soft 
as silk, and he didn’t know what 
was it in her he loved the most. 

‘“ But she said, ‘ There must 
be one thing you love in me 
more than another. What is 
it now?’ And he looked into 
her eyes that were looking into 
his, and he said, ‘ It is the two 
eyes of you I love most of all.’ 
And with that she plucked out 
her eyes and flung them from 
her on the grass, and where 


they fell, a spring of clear 
water burst out, and that is her 
Holy Well that is at Falmore, 
And near-by the well she built 
her abbey, and she became a 
great saint, may the Lord mark 
her with grace.”’ 

‘Was she always blind after 
that?’ I asked, for I hoped 
that the legend would end in a 
miracle of healing. 

“She was, sir. But there’s 
many that do be sick come to 
drink at the well, and a good 
many of them will be cured.” 

** And will it cure people that 
are blind ? ’”’ I asked. 

‘I never heard that, sir. It 
is the sicknesses that are cured.” 

‘* Can you tell me, now, whose 
is the old skull that is in the 
niche in the wall behind where 
the altar would be ? ”’ 

“T can, sir. That is the 
skull of a High King of Ireland 
that was in Tara. It is how 
when he was dying he told them 
to bury him in St Derval’s 
Abbey. But what they did 
was to bury him in Tara. And 
the next day his head was 
lying behind the altar in the 
abbey here. They took it back 
to Tara and buried it again, 
but it came back. So they 
made a place for it in the wall, 
and no one can put it into 
another place but it comes 
back to where it was. And 
St Derval herself is buried 
beside the abbey, and there is 
never a weed on her grave, only 
the flowers that the people do 
sow there.” 


I asked her name. ‘“ Nora 


ni Suivna,” she said, and a 
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light broke on me. She was 
running true to type, the 
centuries-old type of the ‘ Gael- 
Gall,’ the mixed blood of Gael 
and Norsemen. For her name 
was that of a notable clan. 
When the brave Goffraidh 
O'Donnell fell in battle in 1258, 
his brother Donal Oge came 
pack from the Hebrides where 
he had been fostered by the 
Chief of the Mac Suivna, whom 
the English call Mac Sweeny, 
and had married Catriona, the 
Chief’s daughter. The ancestor 
of the clan was Suivna or 
Sweyn, a Norse rover who 
settled in the Hebrides about 
the year 1030 with his following, 
and they married Gaelic brides. 

When Donal Oge came to 
defend his heritage of Tirconnal 
against the Normans, he brought 
with him his brother-in-law, 
Mac Sweeny, with a band of his 
clansmen. They wore the old 
Norse helmet and chain-mail 
brynja and carried the long- 
hafted Norse battle-axe, a truly 
formidable weapon. The Irish, 
wearing no armour, were 
severely handicapped in fighting 
the mail-clad Normans, but 
these islesmen could meet them 
on equal terms. 

This was the first appearance 
in Ireland of the heavily armed 
infantry known as ‘ Gall- 
églach’ (Norse soldiers), a name 
later to become famous in the 
annals of Ireland’s wars under 
the corrupt English form of 
‘gallowglass.? With the help 
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of these redoubtable allies Donal 
Oge drove back the Norman 
invaders; and not till nearly 
three centuries later did the 
Chief of Tirconnal do homage 
to a King of England. The 
Mac Sweenys became a clan of 
great renown in Tirconnal, chief 
vassals to O’Donnell, sharing in 
his tragic downfall in the seven- 
teenth century. Nora’s branch 
had probably been driven down 
to Erris during the wars and 
confiscations of those unhappy 
days. 


Some hours later, when the 
doctor and I were on the road 
home, I said to him— 

“Well, I’ve been hearing a 
lot of old stories today, all 
just tradition and legend, of 
course. But there’s one con- 
crete thing that beats me—how 
you got rid of those rats in 
your house and yard. You 
don’t really believe that the 
Inishglora sand had anything 
to do with it?” 

He looked at me sideways 
with a dry smile. 

‘““My dear chap, I’ve told 
you already that I’m by way 
of being a man of science. It’s 
not my job to run about the 
roads ‘believing’ or ‘ disbe- 
lieving’ this, that, or the other, 
as if I was a newspaper man or 
a politician. But tell me this, 
now, you incredulous sceptic 
—if the Inishglora sand had 
nothing to do with it, why the 
devil did the rats clear out ? ”’ 
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Hie et ubique. 


I, PILOT ERRANT, 


BY M. O. W. MILLER. 


THE first time I came across 
Munroe was on the parade 
ground at Whale Island, the 
naval Gunnery School. I was 
doing the naval observers’ 
course in fire control at the 
time, and that, goodness knows, 
has little enough to do with 
rifle drill, but Whaley con- 
siders itself the fountainhead 
of all naval discipline and insists 
that everyone who gets into 
its clutches, even the humble 
makee -learn observer, shall 
attend periodically on _ the 
parade ground to stamp and 
shout and slope his ‘ arm.’ 

We were doing our weekly 
penance, one hot and sleepy 
summer’s afternoon, and over 
at the other end of the parade 
ground a squad of acting sub- 
lieutenants were being put 
through it by an enormous, 
loud - voiced gunner’s mate. 
There was a bank overlooking 
the parade ground, surmounted 
by some ancient cannon, and 
the gunner’s mate had taken 
his stand on this, the better 
to survey, with his unfriendly 
eye, the efforts of a diminutive 
young sub to pilot his squad 
through a series of complicated 
manceuvres. And it was 
obvious, even to us, that all 
was not going well. 

By doing a little complicated, 


and probably highly unorthodox 
manceuvring ourselves, we 
gradually edged our way to- 
wards the other end of the 
parade ground to watch the 
fun. Then, having reached a 
point from which we could 
both see and hear, we tactfully 
reminded our Own gunner’s 
mate of some occasion, already 
familiar to us by much repeti- 
tion, on which he had, by his 
own superior cunning and ability, 
got the better of some astro- 
nomically senior officer. He 
settled down to tell us his 
exploits again, and we gave 
our attention to the battle 
between the sub-lieutenant and 
the gunner’s mate on the bank. 

I am not, I am _ afraid, 
sufficiently well versed in the 
niceties of drill to give a 
wholly accurate account of the 
events of the next few minutes. 
The sub stood up in front of 
his squad engaged in what is 
known in the gunnery world 
as ‘giving detail.’ For ten 
minutes we watched the scene 
contentedly, while the gunner’s 
mate on the bank shifted rest- 
lessly from foot to foot, and 
grew redder and ever redder 
in the face. And then, at last, 
it came. Final, devastating, 
complete, that gunner’s mate’s 
opinion swept across the parade 
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ground, echoing and re-echoing 
round the distant drill-sheds on 
the island’s farthest shore. 
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‘* Mr Munroe, sir ! ” he roared. 
‘Mr Munroe, sir! You makes 
a mess of everything you do!”’ 


ie 


It was two years before I 
ran into Munroe again. I was 
serving in the Mediterranean 
at the time, in the Mercury, 
when he joined her as a newly 
fledged pilot out from home. 
The rule in aircraft carriers 
is that an inexperienced pilot 
flies with an experienced ob- 
server, and vice versa, and my 
two years’ flying apparently 
classed me among the experi- 
enced, because I was told off 
to hold his hand while he tried 
out his wings over the sea. 

He was a little chap with a 
mop of fair hair, ‘ platinum 
blond’ I suppose some people 
would have called it; and you 
could see from the frequent 
traces of down on his cheeks 
that he lived his life in a 
perpetual state of indecision 
whether to shave or not, and 
that only too often he gave 
himself the benefit of the doubt. 
It was a pity, because that, 
and a pair of rather dreamy 
blue eyes, gave a somewhat 
indeterminate air to what might 
have been otherwise a reason- 
able face. 

One incident stands out in 
my memory about Munroe’s 
first few days in that ship. 
He had come out from England 
in a trooping cruiser and had 
joined us at Marmarice, in 
Asia Minor. As soon as I 
found out that I was to be 
his observer, I set about getting 


to know him, since a pilot 
and observer, unless they can 
work as a team, might as well 
stay in the ship for all the 
good they are likely to do. I 
had arranged to go ashore on 
a two days’ shooting trip shortly 
after he joined, and, in pur- 
suance of my aim, I asked him 
to come with us. 

The original reason for the 
shooting party was that the 
local Nomarch had told us 
that there were leopard to 
be shot if we started off early 
enough in the morning. We 
had arranged to take a tent 
and spend a couple of nights 
ashore so as not to turn out 
a boat’s crew in the early hours. 
For all I know there may well 
have been leopard there, but 
since the biggest gun we had 
with us was a sixteen-bore, 
it was as well that we over- 
slept that first morning. 

It was a queer day’s shooting. 
Having given up all hope of 
leopard, we started off by 
trying to walk up a field of 
melons. Munroe was on the 
left of the line and we were 
supposed to be working by 
the man in the centre. That 
arrangement did not last long, 
because the first thing that 
we started was a hare, which 
ran past Munroe, saw me, and 
tried to jink in between us. 
That did not save it from 
Munroe, and his total bag 
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with his second barrel was 
two—the hare and me. Luckily 
I was wearing gaiters, but 
after that I decided that I 
would rather face a leopard, 
and I went off on my own to 
a hill, some distance away, 
that seemed to give me a 
reasonable assurance of safety. 

I stayed on my hill for the 
rest of the day, and, towards 
evening, began my return to 
the camp. I reached it a 
little before sunset, but it was 
such a lovely evening that I 
climbed a bank a little distance 
off and sat down to watch the 
sun sinking into the sea. I 
had not been there long when 
I heard noises coming from the 
direction of our tent, and, 
looking round, saw that Munroe 
had returned alone and was 
very nobly setting out the 
supper. I watched him idly 
for a time, wondering whether 
I should go and help, but he 
seemed so interested in what he 
was doing that I decided against 
it and left him to carry on 
with his day’s good deed. 

Presently, the cups and 
saucers having been set out on 
the sand, he decided to light a 
fire so that the returning shoot- 
ing party should find hot tea 
awaiting them on their arrival. 
We had built a little fireplace 
with rocks, and he set his fire 
in it, lit up with a match, and 
put the kettle on top. Ap- 
parently that did not work, 
so he scraped the fire out, 
relaid it, and tried again. Three 
times he tried, and three times 
that fire failed to light. 

I could see that he was 


getting hot and bothered about 
it, and just then I heard a 
shot from about half a mile 
away, evidently fired by one 
of the returning shooting party, 
Munroe’s next move surprised 
me. He _ scraped out his 
attempts at a fire, hurriedly 
buried the ashes in the sand, 
cleared up and stowed away 
the cups and saucers, and made 
tracks for the surrounding bush. 
Nor was it till nearly an hour 
later, when we were well under 
way with supper, that he re- 
turned to the camp with a 
long story of having lost him- 
self following up a wounded 
redleg. 

I did not give him away. 
After all, it is rather annoying 
not to be able to get a fire 
to light. But I was a little 
worried about flying with him, 

As a matter of fact, he was 
not so bad in the air. Being 
a bit of a dreamer, he had, of 
course, wanted to be a fighter 
pilot, able to go up in the 
air by himself and throw his 
machine about to his heart’s 
content, so he had a slight 
grievance at first about being, 
as he put it, a ‘mere chauffeur 
to an observer’; but when he 
had got over that, it was a 
pleasure to fly with him. He 
had good hands and a good 
eye, and if he had had nothing 
else to do except keep his 
machine in the air or put it 
safely down on to the deck, 
he might well have been 4 
most successful pilot. Un- 
fortunately, he was one of 


those people who are, I believe, 
described in modern psycho- 
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commercial circles as being 
‘accident prone,’ and if it 
were at all possible for him 
to make a mistake he made 
it. I suppose the more old- 
fashioned way of putting it 
would be to say that he was 
inclined to act first and think 
afterwards; not @ very con- 
venient trait in a man who 
has undertaken to live a life 
of action. 

When we had been flying 
together for six months or 
so, the subject of night flying 
cropped up in the ship, and 
our machine was one of four 
chosen to carry out the ex- 
periments. The Air Force 
ashore has always done night 
flying, more or less, since the 
days of the war, but this was 
the first time that it was to 
be tried out from an aircraft 
carrier, and there was a certain 
amount of excitement in the 
ship when, the pilots having 
done their deck-landings, the 
night arrived for us to set off 
on our first night reconnaissance. 

I shall never forget that 
first night flight. All four 
machines were going up: we 
were due to fly off at seven 
o’clock and remain in the air 
for nearly three hours, so the 
eight of us, four pilots and 
four observers, had an early 
supper. 

The wardroom in that ship 
was enormous, with two or 
three long tables for the main 
dinner and a small table at 
one end for the watchkeepers. 
It was at this table that we 
sat down to supper with a 
bright light glaring down on 
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us and the rest of the room in 
darkness. 

There was a macabre morituri 
te salutant air about that supper 
that added piquancy even to the 
messman’s traditional efforts in 
the way of dendici and angels- 
on-horseback. Ship’s officers 
poked their heads in through 
the doorway to gaze curiously 
for a moment at the actors 
seated under the limelight. 

‘** Are you the chaps who are 
flying tonight? ’’ they asked ; 
and then they stood for a 
little while, murmured a ‘* Good 
luck,’ and withdrew, whisper- 
ing to each other. 

The mess secretary came in 
and chatted with us. 

“T hope,” he said, ‘“ that 
the messman’s putting up a 
good supper for you, because 
if he’s not, ll see that 
next time—er, that is—I 
mean ... Well, anyway, good 
luck ! ” 

Even the mess waiters seemed 
to have caught the infection, 
and, with curiously muffled 
tread, did their best for once 
to forestall our slightest wants. 

Nor was it much better when 
we finished supper and went 
up to the flight-deck and ob- 
server’s office to collect our 
gear and dress. There was a 
crowd of officers in the room, 
smoking, chatting, and laugh- 
ing, and, as we entered, a 
hush fell, and some of them 
half rose from their chairs 
as though to offer them to 
us. They stepped quickly out 
of the way so that we could 
get at our lockers, and many 
hands helped us as we put on 
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our life-jackets and folded the 
charts to clip them on to our 
chart-boards. When we were 
ready we stood together at 
one side of the office, as though 
there were something separating 
us from the others, something 
that marked us off from them. 

I suppose it is all different 
now, and night flying takes 
place seven nights a week; 
but there was no doubt that 
everyone, excepting ourselves, 
was expecting trouble that night, 
and it was a relief when the 
hooter on the bulkhead sounded 
and the order came through 
the loudspeaker: ‘ Range up 
night-flying aircraft. Pilots and 
observers muster on the fore- 
bridge ! ”’ 

An imposing bevy of senior 
officers received us on the 
bridge, each with his own orders 
and little bit of advice. 

“Don’t be afraid to ask 
for a wireless bearing at once 
if you think you're lost,’”’ said 
the captain. 

“Open your throttles and 
go round and try again if you 
think you’re coming in too fast,” 
said the Wing Commander. 

But, as far as we observers 
were concerned, it was the 
Senior Observer who contri- 
buted the real meat to the 
discussion when he gave us 
our final orders for the flight. 
The fleet was doing a night 
encounter exercise starting at 
nine o’clock, and they were 
going to darken ship early 
so that we could do our recon- 
naissance and clear out of the 
way before they started firing 
their star-shell at each other 


and generally making things 
unpleasant for people in the 
air. We were each given a 
course to steer and our heights 
were separated by 500 feet 
so as to prevent collisions, 
The pilots, too, were given 
an order in which to land on 
the deck on our return, and 
told not to fly too close to 
the ship while they were wait- 
ing. That seemed to be all, 
and we were dismissed to go 
to our machines. 

It was a curious experience, 
Everyone in the ship who 
could get away from his job 
had come on the flight-deck 
to watch: the sailors in the 
nettings along either side of 
the ship, and the officers in 
a bunch abaft the funnel. As 
we emerged from the funnel 
superstructure they all turned 
to look at us and followed us 
with their eyes until we climbed 
into our machines. It was 
rather like the crowd at Brook- 
lands or at a speedway track; 
but I suppose it is only human 
nature to hope to be in at a 
death, and that, had we not 
been the gladiators, we would 
have been among the crowd 
ourselves, so we had no right 
to complain. 

The machines were at the 
after-end of the flight-deck, 
their engines ticking over, flames 
pouring from the exhausts. We 
climbed in and settled ourselves 
down, and, presently, the ship 
heeled over to starboard and 
turned into the wind to fly 
us off. 

As soon as we had all taken 
off, the ship switched off her 
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lights and we were lost. At 
least, that is what it felt like. 
We seemed to be completely 
cut off from everything, as 
though someone had been swing- 
ing us round at the end of a 
string and had suddenly let 
go the end and shot us off into 
space, completely detaching us 
from the world. That was it. 
We seemed detached ; or rather, 
perhaps, unattached. <A few 
minutes before, we had been 
with our friends, laughing with 
them and talking to them, 
joined to them by our common, 
companionable humanity ; now 
they were gone, swallowed up 
in the blackness of the night, 
and we were alone and did not 
even know which way to look 
for them. 

That was the extraordinary 
part of it. It was a hazy 
night, dark as the pit, and 
there was no dividing line 
between sea and sky, no horizon 
by which you could adjust 
yourself. I suppose everyone 
has experienced the moment 
when it is impossible to orient 
oneself, when one’s sense of 
direction seems to be completely 
lost. It was like that, except 
that, instead of not knowing 
east from west, we did not 
know up from down, and it 
was only by looking at the 
warm friendly glow of our 
luminous instruments that we 
were able to tell that we were 
the right way up. 

We flew round for a time 
while we adjusted ourselves 
to this new situation, then 
climbed to our allotted height 
of 2000 feet. I settled Munroe 
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on to his course, lighting up 
my compass with a pencil 
torch to do so. I soon found 
that my only hope of seeing 
anything lay in keeping my 
head outside the cockpit; for 
any source of light, even the 
glow of the instrument dials, 
completely blinded me for 
several minutes. We were fly- 
ing in shirts and shorts—luckily 
for us; because after we had 
been on our course for half an 
hour or so I was conscious of 
a distinct change in the tem- 
perature about my knees, a 
change I would probably not 
have noticed had I been dressed 
in protective clothing. For 
a few minutes the change failed 
to mean anything to me; then 
I bent down quickly to my 
altimeter. 

“* What height are you flying 
at?’’ I asked through the 
voice-pipe. 

‘* Two thousand feet,’’ replied 
Munroe promptly, and then 
hesitated. ‘At least... 
What do you make it?” 

“My altimeter makes it 
6000,” I replied. “I thought 
it must be wrong.” 

But it was not; Munroe 
had climbed 4000 feet in half 
an hour without knowing it. 
We dived quickly back to our 
proper height and settled down 
on our course again. It had 
not, of course, been his fault 
this time. His normal method 
of height-keeping had been to 
climb to his allotted height 
and keep the nose of his machine 
on the horizon; now, with 
no horizon, he had failed to 
adjust himself to the new con- 
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ditions; but it had altered 
our speed considerably, and 
with nothing but our dead 
reckoning position to go on, 
the outlook would not have 
been very cheerful if we had 
had to land in the sea. 

Presently I stole a glance 
at my watch and realised that 
we must be somewhere near 
the fleet. I redoubled my 
vigilance, my head out in the 
slipstream, desperately keeping 
my eyes from the glow in 
Munroe’s cockpit. 

Suddenly I saw them. At 
one moment everything below 
me seemed an amorphous black 
mass; the next, dark shapes 
crystallised out on every hand, 
flitting hither and thither with- 
out, apparently, rhyme or 
reason. Presently, like iron 
filings pulled in one direction 
by a magnet, they sorted them- 
selves out into ships all moving 
in the same direction, and I 
realised that I was over the 
destroyer flotillas, steaming in 
four long lines. 

I sat down in my cockpit 
to make out an enemy report, 
telling Munroe to fly round in 
tight circles and keep as nearly 
as possible over the ships. A 
few minutes later I stood up 
and looked over the side; but 
the ships had gone. Nor could 
we find them again, and, after 
searching for some time, we 
gave it up and turned for 
home. 

I had to ask for a bearing 
to find the ship, and when we 
spotted her we found that we 
were first home. Since we 
had been told to land on last, 


we had time to waste, and [ 
myself was all in favour of 
keeping close to the carrier 
and flying up and down along- 
side her. I had had about 
enough of that reconnaissance 
and was all for peace and 
security. But Munroe was not, 
and he darted off into the 
night on some secret purpose 
of his own. 

I tried to keep an eye on 
the place where I had last 
seen the ship. I knew that 
when the other machines re- 
turned she would switch on 
her deck-landing lights and find- 
ing her would be easy, but there 
was always the possibility that 
we might want to find her 
before that, and, if we did, 
we should certainly want to 
do so in a hurry. 

I stood it for as long as I 
could and then bent down to 
the voice-pipe. 

‘¢ Where are you off to now ?” 
I asked. He seemed to have 
some objective, and I was 
rather wondering what it might 
be. 

He made no reply at first, 
so I asked him again. Suddenly, 
he seemed to wake up with a 
start. 

‘* Nowhere,” he replied de- 
fensively. And, as a matter 
of fact, I should not be surprised 
if that were the correct answer. 
He was a romantic little chap, 
and all sorts of queer ideas 
might have been flitting through 
his head as he sped off into the 
night, aloof, powerful, alone. 
I am quite certain he had 
completely forgotten that he 
had anyone in his backseat 
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during his mad rush through 
the darkness, and it was obvious 
from his tone that he did not 
like being reminded about it. 
However, you cannot get 
away from brute facts, and 
although he might have been 
trying to get nowhere, he had 
very definitely reached some- 
where, and he had hardly 
turned the machine and headed 
for home when we found out 
exactly where. We had arrived 
over the battle-fleets just as 
they sighted each other, and 
in a moment the sky all round 
was filled with star - shell, 
screaming through the air to 
burst above us and release 
their even more dangerous flares. 
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It was typical of Munroe’s 
luck that he should have 
arrived at the wrong place 
at so prodigiously wrong a 
time. His official excuse, when 
we managed to get back to 
the ship, was that he had 
been rather worried by the 
way in which we had gained 
height unnoticed on our recon- 
naissance, and that he had 
been seeing if he could keep 
the machine level without a 
horizon. But he had had half 
an hour to think that one out 
before we got home, with a 
piece of quivering fabric, where 
a shell splinter had hit us, 
vibrating on the port wing 
to help him do it. 


ITT. 


One good thing about flying 
is that you can get away with 
practically anything. If the 
captain of a ship had placed 
himself in the line of fire of 
a night target practice he would 
have been lucky to keep his 
command; but there seems 
to be little point in dismissing 
a@ man from his aeroplane, 
especially when the supply of 
pilots is short and they cost 
some thousands of pounds to 
train. Anyway, Munroe’s ex- 
cuse was accepted. Not that 
it mattered much in the end, 
because, as it turned out, his 
flying career was drawing to 
@ close. 

We were on a cruise to the 
Greek islands when we had 
our night-flying adventure, and 
a few days later we were 
well up in the Mgean on our 


way to Skiathos. We had 
separated from the fleet, and, 
because there was little for us 
to do, it had been decided to 
send up some of the ship’s 
company for air experience. 
Munroe took off with an able 
seaman in his backseat, and I 
remember hoping, as he flashed 
past, that he was going to 
behave himself this time. 

While the reconnaissance 
machines were away, the fighters 
went up to practise their deck- 
landings. An hour or two later 
the reconnaissance machines 
were back, circling round the 
ship, and we turned into wind 
to land them on. 

Meanwhile, one of those 
unpleasant, gusty, AMgean 
autumn winds had sprung up 
from the north-east, causing 
a nasty cross sea and making 
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the ship roll, so that one of 
the pilots misjudged his landing 
and ended up in the palisades. 
I suppose it was this bit 
of excitement that distracted 
people’s attention, because it 
was not until all the machines 
round the ship had landed 
that we noticed that one was 
missing. We had sent eight out, 
and only seven had returned. 

No one was worried at 
first. The orders had been 
rather vague. ‘Give these 
men a good flip round and 
be back in a couple of hours,’’ 
the Wing Commander had said, 
and it was not till over three 
hours had elapsed that anybody 
even thought of going up to 
look for Munroe. Then, of 
course, the reconnaissance 
machines were brought up on 
deck in a hurry, and we all 
rushed up from our lunch. 

Munroe was my pilot; I 
claimed and found a seat, and 
twenty minutes later nine 
machines took off with the 
prospect in front of them of 
searching the whole Aigean. 
We had been allotted a north- 
western sector, and set a course 
for the mainland round about 
Volo. 

Those searches are always 
depressing. You have to make 
up your mind about a course 
to steer, and you always have 
that awful feeling that if you 
were to go a little to port or 
starboard, or if only you could 
keep a slightly better look-out, 
you might be the means of 
saving a life. But it is no 
use worrying; the only thing 
to do is to set your teeth, 


keep your eyes skinned, and 
hope against hope that you 
will sight a machine and not 
that tell-tale horror, the naval 
airman’s funeral wreath, an 
iridescent patch of floating oil. 

We struck the coast near 
Trikeri and started by search- 
ing the Gulf of Volo. It was 
not pleasant, because the north- 
east wind was blowing down 
off Mount Pelion and making 
it a little bumpy; but it 
seemed to us that if he could 
possibly have managed it, 
Munroe would have made for 
the nearest stretch of water 
under the lee of the land. 
Drawing a blank there, we 
crossed the coast again to have 
@ look at the neighbouring 
islands. Skiathos, Skopelos, 
Cheliodromia; we _ searched 
them all and then turned back 
for the mainland and flew 
northwards up the coast. 

We found him then. Half- 
way between Ossa and Pelion, 
about two miles off a dead 
lee shore, we saw @ machine 
floating in the sea, and dived 
on it to make certain that 
it was the one for which we 
were looking. Munroe and the 
able seaman were sitting on 
top of the upper wing, and 
they waved to us cheerily as 
we flew past them. 

We climbed up again 80 
that I could make a wireless 
signal to the ship, then we 
took stock of the situation. 
It was not very cheerful. Their 
machine was supposed to float 
for about three hours, but 
we had no means of knowing 
how long they had been in 
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the water. They were not 
far from a lee shore, and we 
could see the waves breaking 
in showers of spray on the 
rocks at the foot of the cliffs 
towards which they were drift- 
ing. There did not seem to be 
much hope in that direction, so 
I turned to my chart to measure 
off the distance from the ship. 

What Munroe was doing, 
over a hundred miles from 
the carrier, I found it hard to 
imagine. He certainly had no 
business to be there without a 
navigator on board who could 
make a position signal to the 
ship in case of emergency. I 
surmised that he had been 
indulging in the forbidden sport 
of ‘shooting up’ the coast, 
and had got farther away than 
he had intended when his engine 
cut out. 

I knew, of course, that on 
receipt of my signal, the 
Mercury’s attendant destroyer 
would be sent off at full speed 
to help, but her maximum was 
thirty-five knots and it would 
take her over three hours to 
reach the spot. 

We flew round to see if we 
could sight one of the hundreds 
of small sailing boats that 
sail round the Agean and make 
the lives of officers° of the 
watch a burden to them. We 
had a faint hope that we 
might be able to lead one to 
the scene, but they must all 
have taken shelter from the 
weather, because not a single 
one could we find. We had 
to return to the machine and 
dive down to see how they 
were faring. 
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They were lower in the water 
by this time and the waves 
were breaking over the upper 
wing, 80 we went down as 
close as we dared. We were 
more than a little troubled 
by what we saw. Munroe was 
all right. He had on a fibre 
life-jacket, made with the fibre 
on one side only, so that even 
if he became unconscious he 
would float face upwards. But 
the able seaman was not so 
lucky. He was wearing an 
air waistcoat, and it was evident 
that for some reason it had 
failed to inflate—we could see 
it clinging closely round him. 
After a time he took it off and 
threw it into the sea. They 
were holding on to the leading 
edge of the wing by this time 
to prevent themselves from 
being washed off, but they 
waved to us as we flashed past, 
and we decided that we could 
best help them by flying round 
and keeping up their spirits. 

Two hours passed and we 
still kept up our vigil. There 
were no answering waves now 
as we flashed past, and the 
weather was getting worse; 
but the machine was still 
afloat, although we expected 
to see it founder at any 
moment. 

It was obvious that some- 
thing else had to be done, 
and at the pilot’s suggestion 
I made a signal to the ship 
asking if we could land along- 
side the plane and take the 
two men on board us. That 
would have given them an- 
other couple of hours. But 
we received a peremptory order 
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not to do so, and we were 
neither of us made of the 
material to disobey. We flew 
as low as we could and dropped 
our life-jackets in the hope 
that they would be of some 
use, but they were caught by 
the wind and blown away. 

At last we saw a cloud of 
smoke in the Skiathos Channel. 
We made towards it to make 
certain that it was our attendant 
destroyer. We were becoming 
worried about our petrol by 
then, but we flew back to the 
machine to have a look before 
we left for the carrier. As 
we had feared, it was almost 
completely awash, and we 


wondered if it could keep afloat 
for the last half-hour until 
the destroyer came up. 
Suddenly it disappeared under 
the waves, leaving the two 
figures struggling in the sea, 
We saw Munroe strike out 
for the land, and we realised 
that from where he was he 
was unable to see the destroyer 
and was setting off on a last 
hope. Presently he turned back 
and swam to the able seaman, 
and we could see that he had 
taken off his life-jacket and 
was forcing it over his pas- 
senger’s shoulders. Then he 
turned again and swam for 
the shore. 


IV. 


We had had to return to 
the ship before the destroyer 
picked them up, but I heard 
all about it from her first 
lieutenant a few days later 
at Skiathos. 

Skiathos is a pleasant little 
island with a wonderful beach 
on its northern shore, and I 
had asked Henley, the first 
lieutenant, to come with me 
for a swim. It is about eight 
or nine miles across the island, 
and you start off by climbing 
a steep hill covered with pine 
needles, then slither down the 
slopes on the other side along 
the bed of a dry watercourse, 
until you feel that you would 
give your eyes for a drink of 
water. Then, suddenly, you 
find it; a spring comes up 
out of the side of the water- 
course and someone, I suppose 
an islander, probably the owner 


of the olive groves on the coast, 
keeps a leaf at the lip of the 
spring over which there flows 
a trickle of water, ice-cold and 
crystal clear. 

I had found that spring 
before and kept an anxious 
eye open for it as we struggled, 
sweating, along those needle- 
covered slopes. At last we 
found it, and threw ourselves 
down panting to drink, and 
to recover our strength for 
the last mile or so to the beach. 

We had not had the breath 
to talk much before, but now 
there were a few minutes to 
spare before we need go on, 
and, not unnaturally, we started 
talking about the rescue of the 
previous week. 


“Tell me,” said Henley. 


“Does Munroe get into any 
sort of trouble for a _ thing 
like that? I imagine he’d 
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no business to be where he 
was, and he very nearly drowned 
that able seaman. It took us 
nearly two hours to bring him 
round.” 

“Well, he hasn’t actually 
got into trouble,” I replied. 
“ But everyone, including him- 
self, is in fairly cordial agree- 
ment that it’s about time he 
went back to general service. 
As a matter of fact, he might 
have got into trouble if he 
hadn’t gone back and forced 
the man into his life-jacket. 
The two things are more or 
less cancelling each other 
out.” 
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“Are those life-jackets of 
yours quite safe?’’ went on 
Henley. 

‘Good enough,’’ I said ab- 
sently. “They’re specially 
made so that you float face 
upwards.” 

** And I suppose that if you 
have ’em on the wrong way 
round, you float face down- 
wards? Because that’s how 
we found the able seaman. 
What’s that you said ? ” 

But I had not said anything. 
I was not even in Skiathos. 
I was back on the parade 
ground at Whale Island listen- 
ing to a gunner’s mate. 


Il A QUERY IN SEAMANSHIP. 


BY M. O. W. MILLER. 


THERE is a book called 
‘Queries in Seamanship ’ which 
is the main stand-by of every 
midshipman preparing himself 
for his examination for the 
rank of lieutenant. The most 
intriguing query in the book 
runs as follows: ‘ You are in 
harbour with a Russian man-of- 
war on Easter Day. You are 
officer of the forenoon watch, 
and at nine o’clock three Russian 
officers arrive on board and 
inform you that the Lord is 
risen. What reply should you 
make, and what further action 
in the matter should be taken ? ”’ 

I must confess that I myself 
never found out the answer to 
that particular question. It is, 
I suppose, a relic of a bygone 
day. I should imagine that, 
nowadays, the correct reply 


would be, “Steady on, old 
boy! The Ogpu will get you 
if you don’t watch out!” But 
what further action you should 
take I would not like to say, 
beyond, possibly, an offer of 
the asylum that it is usual for 
this country to extend to any- 
one who happens to disagree 
with his own country’s religious 
and political idiosyncrasies. 
There are 1047 queries in the 
book, and the author has 
attempted to foresee every 
eventuality that might con- 
ceivably arise in a naval officer’s 
life, and to encourage him to 
find out the correct way of 
dealing with it beforehand. On 
looking through my own old 
copy of the book, I find that I 
successfully answered 1045 of 
the questions, and I have no 
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doubt that, having done so, I 
felt myself fully equipped to 
deal with anything that might 
happen when I joined my first 
ship as a fully responsible officer. 
Unhappily, the first out-of- 
routine situation that did con- 
front me had not been covered 
by ‘ Queries,’ and I have often 
wondered whether the author 
of that work, who, presumably, 
knew the answers to his own 
questions and must have 
possessed an abundance of 
naval savoir faire, would have 
approved of my method of 
dealing with it. 

It occurred a few years ago 
now, and the country in which 
it happened has changed its 
rulers several times in the 
interval, but there is the possi- 
bility that the official con- 
cerned is still in his govern- 
ment’s service, so I shall have 
to change all the names. But, 
apart from that, I will set 
it down substantially as it 
happened. 

I was a watchkeeper in a 
cruiser at the time, and we 
were anchored off the Greek 
coast town of—shall we say— 
Milaki. Having kept the middle 
watch on the previous night, 
I was settling down, after 
Divisions, to a lazy forenoon 
reading the papers, when the 
captain’s orderly entered the 
wardroom and informed me 
that I was wanted aft im- 
mediately. 

I found the captain seated 
at his desk, busily signing 
papers. 

“‘ Here. Read this,” he said, 
and went on with his work. 
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I took the letter he handed 
me. It was written on a rather 
scruffy piece of paper, and, to 
my surprise, I found that it was 
headed ‘ Milaki Prison.’ This 
sounded rather promising, and 
I read on. 


“‘ Dear sir,’”’ the letter began, 
“please to send ashore and 
rescue me from the most villain- 
ous clutches of the cruellers 
who have me now in their 
power. I am English officer 
in the 17th Lancers regiment 
during the so glorious war of 
freedom of all mankind, 1914- 
1918, fought by the great British 
Empire in the years 1914-1918. 
Also, I am third cousin of Sir 
George ——, great British 
financier in London. 

“In the winter, I have no 
clothes and I am cold. All my 
clothes is taken away and I 
am set to work manually with 
my hands, a thing which as 
you know I am not accustomed. 
Cruelly I am torn from the 
bosom of my so dear family 
and without reason because of 
politics. Because I can not 
pay, I must stay in prison one 
year and my family I do not 
know what happen to her. 

“Please to rescue me with 
all the might of the so great 
England which I have served 
so gloriously in the Great War, 
1914-1918.—Yours sincerely, 


GEORGE EUMOPULOS, 
Late Officer, 17th Lancers Regiment, 
Great War, 1914-1918.” 


“Er—yes, sir.’ Having 
finished reading it, I stood 
with the letter in my hand and 
awaited developments. 
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‘What d’you think of it?” 
asked the captain, looking up 
from his work. 

“He seems to have done 
something in the Great War, 
1914-1918, sir,’ I said non- 
committally. I thought it best 
to be non-committal, because 
I had not quite made up my 
mind what I was going to be 
expected to do about it. 

“The postman has just 
brought that off,’’ went on the 
captain. ‘“‘He says someone 
handed it to him in the street. 
The man is in the prison 
apparently. I don’t like to 
ignore it completely because 
the man might have done some- 
thing for us in the war. He 
might have been in the Intelli- 
gence or something like that. 
And I can quite imagine how 
unpleasant the inside of a Greek 
prison must be. I want you to go 
ashore and investigate. You’d 
better go this morning. I'll give 
you an old sweater of mine and 
a tin of cigarettes to take with 
you. I should try to see Eumo- 
pulos and give them to him your- 
self, otherwise they won’t get 
any farther than the warders.”’ 

Half an hour later, I was in 
the boat on my way inshore. 
On the beach, I could see the 
white houses clustered round 
the little jetty, and, away to the 
right, the great whitewashed 
walls of the prison standing 
out against the hard blue of the 
sky. Little black figures that 
moved ceaselessly backwards 
and forwards along the top of 
the walls, warned me of the 
watch that was kept on the 
unfortunates shut up between 
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those high, pitiless battlements. 
The more I thought about this 
job, the less I liked it. 

When I stepped ashore and 
found that there was not a 
vehicle of any sort in the town 
and that I would have to walk 
the mile and a half to the 
prison, I liked the job still less. 
However, there was nothing 
else for it, so I set out. Being 
in uniform, I had decided that 
I had better not carry the 
parcel containing the sweater 
and cigarettes and had brought 
a seaman with me. I was 
grateful for the company of 
Able Seaman Brown during 
that sweltering walk. The whole 
Greek army seemed to be 
stationed in the prison, and 
seemed to have chosen that 
morning to stroll into the town. 
Every few yards little chaps 
in thick, drab serge and dirty 
down-at-heel boots saluted me, 
still further adding to the heat 
and discomfort, until I seriously 
thought of deputing Brown to 
answer the salutes. Presumably 
this army of soldiery was only 
the watch ashore, and an equal 
number remained in the prison 
on duty. Still less did I like 
this impertinence with which I 
had been entrusted. 

As I approached the prison, 
I had a better view of the walls. 
They were a good twenty feet 
high, and the confidence with 
which the armed sentries on top 
walked their beats showed me 
that the structure must be 
fairly thick. The wall in front 
of me was absolutely blank, and 
I followed it round to the right. 
The sentries spotted me and 
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presented arms, one after 
another, as I passed their posts, 
twenty feet below them. 

The prison was built in a 
square, and it was not till I 
came to the fourth side that I 
saw an indentation in the wall 
ahead of me that gave promise 
of a gate. A clatter from above 
warned me that another sentry 
was saluting. I looked up at 
him. His bayonet glinted in 
the sun and an ominous revolver 
weighed down his leather belt. 
I rehearsed my speech to the 
guard as I nervously walked 
the remaining two hundred 
yards to the gate. With some 
trepidation, I turned the corner. 
The gate was wide open and 
deserted, and Brown and I 
walked unquestioned and un- 
molested into the prison. 

For twenty minutes we walked 
round the grounds of that 
prison, looking for someone to 
show us the way to the Gover- 
nor’s quarters, but, except for 
the sentries on the walls, the 
place seemed to be deserted. 
At last we saw a soldier coming 
round the corner of a building. 
He spotted us, saluted, and 
doubled hurriedly back the way 
he had come. 

Able Seaman Brown followed 
him at the double and returned 
a few minutes later dragging 
him, revolver, bayonet, and 
all, by the arm. 

‘‘ Where is the Governcor ? ” 
I asked. 

The soldier smiled sheepishly 
and shook his head. 

I made it a bit easier for 
him. ‘‘ The Governor? Where 
is he ? ” I said. 

“Governor!” I shouted at 
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last, confident that if you only 
speak it loud enough, even a 
dolt of a Greek private can 
understand the King’s English. 

Able Seaman Brown dug the 
soldier sharply in the ribs. 

“Ere,” he said  tersely, 
“Tyke the orficer to the 
Guv’nor. See!” 

The soldier turned on his 
heel and I followed him. Brown 
still held him tightly by the 
arm. We walked through an 
archway and up a flight of 
stairs. We came to a door, and 
the soldier threw it open with 
a flourish and a pleased smile, 
like a conjurer completing his 
trick. Brown looked inside the 
room and saw a desk piled high 
with books and papers. Behind 
the papers the soles of a pair 
of boots stuck up in the air. 
Satisfied that we had found 
the Governor, Brown let go 
the soldier’s arm. 

I took the lead of the pro- 
cession and entered the room. 
Behind the desk a young man 
reclined in a chair, his feet up 
in front of him. He had the 
head of a Praxiteles statue, 
and on the collar of his open 
khaki tunic I could see gold and 
red badges that indicated a 
fairly senior rank. 

‘¢ Are you the Governor ? ” I 
asked. 

The young man shook his 
head and smiled, his feet still 
up on the desk, his tight, golden 
curls glistening in the sun. 

I heard a chair being pushed 
back in a corner of the room, 
and a fat and greasy-looking 
clerk rose from another book- 
covered desk and _ shuffled 
forward eagerly. 
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“Good morning, captain,” 
he said effusively, his head 
bent forward and his hands 
flowing round and round each 
other. ‘I interpreter, captain. 
I speak very good English. You 
tell me what you want, captain. 
I tell the Governor everything. 
Just tell me what you want. 
That’s all I ask. Ill tell the 
Governor, captain.” 

‘‘ 1’m a lieutenant,’’ I replied. 
This man seemed a little too 
friendly for me. 

“Yes, captain. 
me 9 

‘** Tell the Governor I’ve come 
to see about the man in this 
letter,’ I interrupted. 

“Yes, captain. You tell me 
what you want. I tell the 
Governor everything.” 

He took the letter and read 
it out aloud in English and 
then translated it into Greek. 
The Governor removed his feet 
from the table, buttoned up 
his tunic, and came and shook 
me effusively by the hand. 
He gave an order to the soldier, 
who disappeared out of the 
room. The interpreter drew 
two chairs up to the table and 
we all three sat down. 

“ About this man——” I 
began. 

“You want to know all 
about prisoner? [I tell you 
everything.” 

“T don’t particularly,” I re- 
plied. “ But I’m willing to if 
necessary. What I really want 
to do is to give him this 
parcel.” 

“ That’s right, captain. You 
give it to me. I do everything 
for you. Just tell me what 
you want, captain. That’s all 


You tell 
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I ask.”’ He took the parcel 
from Brown, opened it, and 
laid the contents on _ the 
Governor’s desk. 

He carried out a rapid fire 
conversation with the Governor 
and then picked up a large 
file from the desk and pro- 
duced a bundle of documents 
which he laid in front of me. 
They were written in Greek. 
I pushed them aside and he 
picked them up. 

‘“‘ This all about Eumopulos,”’ 
he said. ‘“ This say he very 
poor man. This say he is 
in prison for embezzlement. 
Many witnesses in here say 
that Eumopulos stay in hotel 
in Athens many days and then 
not pay bill. Witnesses say, 
not once, not twice, but three 
times, he not pay bill. Hotel- 
keepers very angry. He get 
one to two years’ imprison- 
ment.” 

‘“ What do you mean by 
one to two years’ imprison- 
ment? ’’? I asked. Not that 
I was really interested, but 
I thought that I had better 
find out something about the 
case to tell the captain when 
I returned to the ship. 

The clerk turned to the 
Governor and carried out an- 
other rapid fire conversation. 
The Governor sat up and began 
to show an interest. 

“That is the new law in 
this country, you understand.” 
The clerk shrugged his shoulders 
as though the idiosyncrasies 
of the Administration were no 
responsibility of his. “TI tell 
you everything, captain. I 
am interpreter, captain, and 
I am honourable man. I tell 
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you everything, just as Governor 
ee ss 

“ All right, all right.”’” I was 
getting rather tired of this 
chap. ‘ Get on with it.’ 

“The law say, captain, that 
@ man get one year imprison- 
ment for not pay bills, you 
understand ? Then, if he pay, 
he get off scot free. If no 
pay, he stay in prison another 
year. Governor say prisoner 
very poor man. He have much 
family and they have very 
great hardship when Eumopulos 
in prison. Eumopulos must 
pay ten pounds. You pay 
ten pounds for Eumopulos and 
he go back to his family, and 
his family very happy.” 

“Tm not going to pay for 
anybody,” I said emphatically. 
“In that letter Eumopulos 
says he was imprisoned because 
of his politics. What about 
that ? ” 

The soldier re-entered the 
room with a tray on which 
were three small cups of coffee, 
a glass of water, and a bowl 
of sugar. He handed the coffee 
round, The Governor flicked 
a few drops of water into his 
coffee with his finger and passed 
the glass to the clerk. The 
clerk flicked some water into 
his coffee and passed the glass 
to me. I looked at the clerk’s 
finger and declined the water. 

The Governor opened the 
tin of cigarettes I had brought 
for Eumopulos, carefully 
stripped all the yellow paper 
from the outside, and offered 
me a cigarette. He dropped 
the silvery tin into the flap 
pocket of his tunic. 

The clerk carried out an- 


other prolonged conversation 
with the Governor and then 
turned to me again. 

“Governor say...” The 
clerk took a sip of coffee and 
thought a bit before he decided 
what to pass on to me. 
‘“* Governor say, Eumopulos very 
good man. I tell you, captain, 
this all tommy rot.’’ He flicked 
the papers in front of him 
contemptuously, turned them 
over and abstracted another 
page from underneath. “ Here, 
captain,” he said earnestly. 
“Here is the truth as sworn 
by Eumopulos in the Courts 
before witnesses. I tell you 
everything, captain. Eumo- 
pulos say he was asleep in 
hotel when police arrive and 
take him away with much 
cruelties. Eumopulos say he 
is journalist and very great 
friend of England in Great 
War of 1914-1918, and for this 
he is taken away from bosom 
of his family and cast into 
prison.” 

This sounded more like the 
authentic Eumopulos, specially 
that bit about the Great War, 
1914-1918. 

“May I see Eumopulos ? ” I 
asked. I was getting a bit 
worried about those cigarettes. 
I had no intention of presenting 
the Governor with them, and 
it was obvious that the only 
chance Eumopulos had of get- 
ting them was for me to give 
them to him myself. 

“Yes, captain. You tell me 
what you want. Eumopulos 
say he was imprisoned with 
much cruelty for one or two 
years and fined. If he pay 
fine, he imprisoned one year. 
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If he not pay fine, he in prison 
two years. Governor say Eumo- 
pulos very poor man and 
Eumopulos’ family suffering 
much hardship.” 

“How much is the fine?” I 
asked. I was just beginning to 
see daylight. 

The clerk spoke to the 
Governor, who shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled depre- 
catingly. 

“Governor say, Eumopulos 
fine five pound,’ said the clerk. 

“T see,” Isaid. “ And whom 
does he pay the fine to?” 

The clerk got up and rubbed 
his hands together greasily. 
“T tell you everything, captain. 
You pay fine to Governor. 
Governor release Eumopulos, 
and Eumopulos go back and 
support family.” 

I rose with a sigh. ‘“‘ Not a 
hope,’ I said. ‘ Will you come 
and show me the way out ? ” 

The Governor accepted his 
defeat without rancour and 
came to the door of his office to 
shake hands and see me off. 
The clerk jostled his way past 
the Governor and prepared to 
lead us out of the prison. 

“What are all those sentries 
on the walls for? ’’ I asked as 
the clerk led us through the 
grounds towards the prison 
gates. 

“They are to keep in the 
prisoners,’ he replied. ‘* Some 
prisoners very dangerous.” 

“Where are the prisoners ? ”’ 
I asked. I was rather curious 
as I had not seen any. 
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“They are all outside, cap- 
tain,” replied the clerk simply. 
‘“‘It is the time of the harvest, 
you understand, and the farmers, 
they come to the Governor and 
say they pay him for labour 
from the convicts, and he send 
them to work in the fields. I, 
too, am sent to work in the 
fields, but I come back. No, I 
am not used to work manually 
with my hands. I work in 
office for Governor.”’ 

“ Are you a convict too?” 
I asked curiously. 

“Yes, yes. I who fight for 
the glorious England in Great 
War, 1914-1918, I am convict.” 

“Good God!” I said. That 
bit about the Great War sounded 
familiar. ‘ You’re not Eumo- 
pulos, are you ? ” 

“T tell you everything, cap- 
tain. Yes, I am Eumopulos. 
I not tell you before because 
I tell you what Governor want 
me to tell only. That is because 
I am interpreter and honourable 
man. You have a cigarette, 
captain ? ” 

He took out the silvery tin 
that I had last seen disappearing 
into the flap pocket of the 
Governor’s tunic and offered me 
a cigarette. 

“* Yes, sir,”? I said, when the 
captain questioned me on the 
results of my mission. “ Eumo- 
pulos got his cigarettes all 
right. I don’t think we need 
worry about him, sir. He seems 
to be well able to look after 
himself.” 
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WILLIAM MURDOCH. 


BY R. ANGUS DOWNIE. 


From time to time the more 
critical spirits of a country are 
moved to reconsider the figures 
of the past to whom that 
country pays homage. From 
such a scrutiny some figures 
emerge with honour untouched 
—even enhanced; but many 
imposing statues are liable to 
be shaken or overturned. To 
this process, the withholding 
of honour where honour is not 
due, the Americans, with more 
vigour than elegance, have given 
the name of ‘ debunking.’ And 
it is not unknown at the 
present time among ourselves. 
Recent biographers have shown 
us that John Knox did his 
country harm as well as good, 
and that Scott, instead of being 
misled into bankruptcy by his 
publishers, was himself chiefly to 
blame. Lately, also, Burns’s feet 
of clay have been much more in 
evidence than his head of gold. 

One figure that has so far 
escaped the indignity is James 
Watt. Watt is still represented 
in school books as the in- 
ventor, or at least the greatest 
improver of the steam-engine. 
In reality he was neither. The 
steam-engine was invented, and 
in use in an elementary form, 
years before Watt was born. 
The improvements with which 
he is credited were generally 
borrowed from or suggested by 
others, and throughout his life 
he opposed the idea of high- 
pressure steam, upon which all 
modern steam-engines depend. 


So far was he from promoting 
the development of the steam- 
engine (except in the form 
that he manufactured) that he 
went through innumerable law- 
suits in order to maintain his 
monopoly, and even to prevent 
his rivals from improving upon 
his own engine. 

Watt’s ‘ debunking,’ when it 
does come about, will have one 
salutary effect, the raising of 
William Murdoch’s reputation 
to the eminence it merits. 
During his life Murdoch was 
content to let his employers 
have the fullest benefit of his 
labours, and since his death 
posterity has persistently given 
the credit for many of his 
inventions to the wrong person. 
The sooner we realise that 
William Murdoch is not merely a 
name in the index of a biography 
of Watt, the sooner are we likely 
to do justice to the greatest 
mechanically -inventive genius 
that Scotland has produced. 

William Murdoch was born 
at Bello Mill in Ayrshire on 
the 21st August 1754, two years 
before Raeburn, three years 
before Burns. The name of 
Murdoch has always been 
common in the district, and this 
renders it difficult to trace his 
ancestors and relations. His 
father, besides working the mill 
which still stands at that place, 
was a farmer and millwright, 
and a man of considerable 
ingenuity. He invented the 
use of toothed bevelled gear- 
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ing of cast-iron, the first 
being made to his order and 
design at the newly opened 
Carron Ironworks in 1760. He 
also constructed some sort of 
primitive bicycle, “‘ A Wooden 
Horse on wheels, on which, by 
the assistance of propelling 
poles, he used to visit Cumnock 
market.”’ We have no accurate 
description of this contrivance ; 
but the historian of Old Cum- 
nock, writing in 1899, states 
that “there are persons still 
in Cumnock whose fathers were 
accustomed in their boyhood 
to go to Bello Mill and ride 
Murdoch’s horse.” 

About William Murdoch’s 
boyhood we know little. He 
attended school at Old Cumnock 
and was given the instruction, 
mainly religious, that Scottish 
children at that time received. 
He had some sort of reputation 
for industry and ingenuity, and 
one account maintains that he 
built a bridge over the Nith. 
Another tradition, and a more 
probable one, is that his first 
experiments in gas-producing 
were made with the splint coal 
that abounds in the district. 
Warned by the silly but per- 
sistent story of Watt as a boy 
holding a teaspoon before the 
spout of a kettle, we do not 
emphasise these traditions. 
Murdoch’s claim to fame rests 
upon much sounder bases. 

At the time William Murdoch 
was born, Scotland was begin- 
ning to shake herself free of the 
ignorance and backwardness in 
which she had for so long 
wallowed. About the middle 
of the century a movement 
became evident that was to 
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change it from one of the most 
primitive countries in the world 
to one of the most prosperous 
and progressive. New indus- 
tries were brought into the 
country and new methods in- 
troduced in the old industries. 
The roads of Wade, Telford, 
and Macadam and a_ better 
system of farming gradually 
changed the face of the land. 
But when William Murdoch 
reached manhood and looked 
round for employment for the 
mechanical gifts he possessed, 
he found, a8 many a young 
Scotsman has found before and 
since, that success lay ‘ ayont 
the Border.’ His father, in 
his dealings with the Carron 
Ironworks, had probably heard 
of James Watt. In any case, in 
1777 William Murdoch decided 
to go to Birmingham and apply 
for work at the recently formed 
firm of Boulton & Watt. 
Thanks to Samuel Smiles (to 
whose industry and inaccuracy 
Watt’s fame is largely due), 
the story of Murdoch’s recep- 
tion at the Soho Works is well 
known. Watt was in Cornwall 
at the time, and Murdoch was 
interviewed by Boulton. Watt 
disliked employing Scotsmen in 
his works, and once told Sir 
Walter Scott that they might 
be valuable as clerks and book- 
keepers, but they had an in- 
superable aversion to toiling 
long at any point of mechanism, 
so as to earn the highest wages 
paid to the workmen. Knowing 
this, Boulton refused Murdoch 
employment, whereupon Mur- 
doch, dismayed that his long 
walk had been in vain, dropped 
his hat. The sound made by 
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the hat attracted Boulton’s 
attention, and on questioning 
Murdoch he found he had made 
it of wood, on a lathe of his 
own construction. Yet Smiles 
seems to miss the point of the 
story ; for this is the first record 
we have of a lathe turning 
an oval in Scotland, although 
the Frenchman, Besson, had 
described such a contrivance 
in his book on lathes published 
in 1569. 

Murdoch was employed imme- 
diately, and soon gained the 
confidence of his employers. 
Within a year or so he was 
back in Scotland, installing one 
of the firm’s earliest engines at 
Wanlockhead. His wages were 
fixed at 15s. per week when at 
Soho, 17s. when employed in 
the country, and 18s. when in 
London. Two years later they 
were raised to a guinea a week. 
When he applied for an increase 
to two guineas Boulton favoured 
the increase, but Watt opposed 
it, and he was given instead a 
present of twenty guineas, half 
of which was paid by one of the 
Cornish mining companies. 

About two years after Mur- 
doch had joined Boulton & Watt 
he was sent to look after 
the firm’s business in Cornwall. 
At this time their principal 
trade was with the Cornish 
mines, which they supplied with 
engines to pump out water. 
Thomas Newcomen, and Jethro 
Hornblower after him, had sup- 
plied the mines with engines 
for many years before Boulton 
and Watt set up business, and 
the new firm had to face a 
good deal of local competition. 
Watt, who had formerly handled 


this business, had been unable 
to remain on good terms with 
the Cornish mine - owners, 
Peevish in spirit, greedy by 
nature, and constantly in poor 
health, he was unsuited for q 
task that brought him into not 
always friendly contact with 
his fellow-men. Murdoch, on 
the other hand, was of an open, 
friendly nature, a big man in 
every way, and capable, as he 
once showed some Cornish en- 
gineers, of a tussle with the 
best of them. He soon gained, 
and always held, the friendship 
and respect of the men he was 
working with, and proved an 
invaluable member of the firm 
there and elsewhere. 

A letter from Boulton to 
Watt gives us an idea of Mur. 
doch’s industry. ‘* Murdock,” 
he writes, using the form of the 
name that Murdoch adopted in 
England, ‘‘ Murdock hath been 
indefatigable ever since he 
began. He has scarcely been 
in bed or taken necessary food. 
After slaving night and day 
on Thursday and Friday, a 
letter came from Wheal Virgin 
that he must go instantly to 
set their engine to work, or 
they would let out the fire. He 
went and set the engine to 
work; it worked well for the 
five or six hours he remained. 
He left it and returned to the 
Consolidated Mines about eleven 
at night, and was employed 
about the engines till four 
this morning, and then went 
to bed. I found him at ten 
this morning in Poldice Cistern, 
seeking for pins and castors that 
had jumped out, when I insisted 
on his going home to bed.” 
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His industry was rivalled 
only by his ingenuity. When 
Watt found that the use of 
the crank for converting the 
reciprocating movement of the 
beam of his engine into the 
circular movement of the fly- 
wheel had been patented by 
James Pickard, a Birmingham 
putton-maker, Murdoch sug- 
gested to him the use of the 
‘Sun and Planet ’ wheels, which 
Watt patented in 1781. 

From about 1781 to 1784 he 
spent his scanty leisure in 
constructing a model locomotive 
steam-engine, the first of its 
kind in this country. It was 
a high-pressure non-condensing 
engine, 19 inches long and 14 
inches high, with a copper 
boiler with fire-box and flue, a 
spirit lamp, one double-acting 
cylinder, two driving wheels, 
and a steering wheel. This 
model is the first to show the 
slide valve, a device which 
immensely simplified the steam- 
engine by substituting one plain 
to-and-fro movement for the 
complex levers and numerous 
valves of the earlier engines. 

The possibility of applying the 
power of steam to the moving 
of a wheel-carriage had been 
suggested to Watt by his friend 
Robison at Glasgow University 
in 1759, and he had discussed 
it at different times; but he 
does not appear to have ex- 
perimented with any success in 
that direction. In 1784, how- 
ever, Boulton, writing from 
Cornwall, told him of Murdoch’s 
plans at some length, and sug- 
gested that Watt should include 
the specifications of a steam- 
carriage in the patent covering 
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the parallel motion and other 
inventions he was about to 
take out. Watt accordingly 
patented ‘‘ steam-engines which 
are applied to give motion to 
wheel-carriages for removing 
persons or goods, or other 
matters, from place to place.” 
One of Watt’s biographers, in a 
perfect jewel of misrepresenta- 
tion, gives Watt the credit for 
the invention, and states that 
Murdoch’s “‘ working model of 
the steam-carriage of 1784 shows 
how aptly he carried out the 
designs contained in the specifi- 
cations of Mr Watt.” 

Strange as it must appear, 
Watt did not believe that a 
steam-engine would ever be 
made to drive a wheeled vehicle, 
and once stated that he was 
“convinced that unless Provi- 
dence worked a miracle it was 
impossible for a vehicle to 
propel itself along the ground.” 
In a letter dated 12th Septem- 
ber 1786 he wrote to Boulton : 
““T am extremely sorry that 
W. M. still busies himself with 
the steam-carriage.... I am 
still of the same opinions re- 
garding it that I had; but to 
prevent as much as possible 
more fruitless argument about 
it, I have one of some size 
under hand, and am resolved to 
try if God will work a miracle 
in favour of these carriages. 
... Im the meantime I wish 
W. could be brought to do as 
we do, to mind the business 
in hand, and let such as Sym- 
ington and Sadler throw away 
their money, hunting shadows.”’ 
And a month later he wrote to 
Dr Black: “ You know I have 
long had plans of moving wheel- 
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carriages by steam, and I have 
even described them in one of 
my patents some years ago. I 
believe I shall make some ex- 
periments on them soon, but 
have small hopes of their ever 
becoming useful.” 

Watt’s action in the matter 
of the steam locomotive is 
hardly that of a far-seeing 
inventive genius, and he showed 
his annoyance and distrust in 
a peculiar manner. He issued 
orders that no vehicle driven 
by mechanical power was ever 
to be allowed to drive past the 


lodge at Heathfield Hall. He - 


even altered the trust deed of 
his property to include a clause 
to this effect. This clause 
remained forgotten until a later 
owner, Mr Tangye, purchased 
a motor-car. The strange con- 
dition was then brought to his 
notice and, of course, immedi- 
ately deleted. 

Unable to interest his em- 
ployers in his model locomotive 
Murdoch at length set off for 
London to take out a patent 
for it; but near Exeter he 
met Boulton and was persuaded 
to turn back. “I arived at 
Exeter,’’ Boulton wrote to Watt, 
“on Wednesday night and set 
out from there on Thursday 
afternoon to sleep at Oak- 
hampton—about one mile this 
side of Exeter. I met three of 
the Foxes going to a general 
Quakers’ meeting at Gloscester 
and in the same coach was Wm. 
Murdoch. He got out and we 
had a parley for some time. He 
said he was going to London 
to get men, but I soon found 
he was going there with his 
steam-carriage to show it and 
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to take out a patent. He having 


been told by Mr Wilkinson 
what Sadler had said, and he 
had likewise read in the news. 
paper Simmington’s puff which 
had rekindled all Wm.’s fire 
and impatience to make steam- 
carriages. However, I prevailed 
upon him readily to return to 
Cornwall by the next day’s 
diligence and he accordingly 
arived here this day at noon, 
since which he hath unpacked 
his carriage and made travel a 
mile or two in Rivers’ great 
room in a circle making it 
carry the fire shovel, poker 
and tongs. I think it fortunate 
that I met him as I am per. 
suaded I can either cure him 
of the disorder or turn the evil 
to good, at least I shall prevent 
a mischief that would have been 
the Consequence of his journey 
to London.”’ 

Murdoch obediently, and 
unfortunately, gave up working 
on the steam locomotive. It 
has been said that his model 
was later purchased by Richard 
Trevithick, and provided a 
starting-point for his important 
work on the locomotive. In 
any case the two engineers 
were friendly, and Trevithick 
must have seen and discussed 
the model. 

Foiled in his ambition to 
build steam-carriages, Murdoch 
turned his attention towards 
another problem, the produc- 
tion of coal-gas as a source of 
light. He was not the first to 


realise the possibility of coal- 
gas as an illuminant: from 
‘A General View of the Agri- 
culture of Durham,’ published 
in 1810, we learn that a George 
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Dixon of Cockfield achieved 
some measure of success in the 
use of coal-gas, but gave up 
his experiments in the year 
1760 after a serious explosion. 
Murdoch was, however, the first 
to demonstrate its use on a 
large scale, and to make its 
commercial success possible. 
His first attempts were made 
with a kettle, apparently in 
1791; but in 1792 he had 
progressed so far as to light his 
house with gas, generated in 
an iron retort in the backyard. 
In the early attempts the chief 
trouble was the smell, and it 
was not until he had tried many 
substances that he discovered 
the efficacy of passing the gas 
through quick-lime. 

Upon a visit to Soho in 1794 
Murdoch urged his employers 
to patent and exploit com- 
mercially the use of coal-gas 
for lighting purposes. The firm 
was at the time, unfortunately, 
engrossed in lawsuits arising from 
its patents, and was unwilling 
to take up Murdoch’s proposals. 

In 1791 he took out his 
first patent, for a method 
of preserving ships’ bottoms 
from fouling by the use of a 
certain chemical paint. Other 
inventions by Murdoch while 
at Redruth include a marine 
oscillating engine which some 
time previous to 1829 was 
fitted to the vessel Endeavour, 
and a cement made from iron 
borings and sal ammoniac. A 
later patent, taken out in 1799, 
embodied some very important 
inventions: the use of an end- 
less screw working into a toothed 
wheel; steam-cases for cylin- 
ders, cast in one piece instead 
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of in segments; the new 
double-D slide valve; and im- 
proved rotary engines (the fore- 
runner of our modern turbines). 

At his employers’ request he 
arranged to leave Redruth for 
Birmingham in 1798 to take 
up the post of engineer and 
manager of the Soho works at 
a salary of £300 a year, plus 
@ commission on sales. The 
Cornishmen were dismayed at 
the prospect of losing the 
services of so valuable a man, 
and actually offered him £1000 
a year to stay; but even that 
sum could not shake his loyalty 
to the firm that had treated him 
so meanly. 

Back at Soho, Murdoch dis- 
played as much energy as ever. 
The sons of Boulton and Waitt, 
who entered the firm at this 
time, were on the whole more 
open to new ideas than their 
fathers had been. Young Waitt 
in particular was keen on pro- 
ducing a smaller engine than 
that which the firm was supply- 
ing. In this he was seconded 
by Murdoch, who planned a 
self-contained engine without a 
beam and with a slide valve 
worked from the engine shaft. 
In spite of the disapproval of 
Watt senior several of these 
small engines were constructed. 

A branch of engineering 
avoided by the founders of the 
firm but eagerly entered by 
the young partners with Mur- 
doch at their back was the 
application of steam to naviga- 
tion. The firm supplied Fulton 
in 1807 with his first engine, by 
means of which the Clermont 
made her first journey along 
the Hudson River. They also 
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supplied Fulton and Livingston 
with the engines of their next 
two boats, and from that time 
onwards the manufacture of 
steamboat engines was a regular 
part of the firm’s business. For 
several years engines were 
applied singly to the propulsion 
of the paddle, but in 1814 
Murdoch and his assistant, 
Brown, fitted a Clyde steamer 
with two engines connected by 
cranks set at right angles to 
the shaft—an important in- 
novation in marine engineering. 

Another task that absorbed 
much of Murdoch’s energy was 
the construction of a boring 
mill which he had planned. 
The essential feature of his 
design was the use of a worm 
gear to turn the boring bar— 
the ‘endless screw’ he had 
patented in 1799. Besides this 
he laboured his utmost to 
improve the standard of work 
turned out by those under him, 
and was full of suggestions for 
the improvement of every pro- 
cess with which he had to deal. 

In 1801 he learned that a 
Frenchman, Le Bon or Lebon, 
had obtained gas from wood, 
and intended to light up a 
great part of Paris with it. 
The news revived his enthusiasm 
for the use of coal-gas, and he 
resumed his experiments on 
the gas-producing properties of 
the different coals, on the best 
manner of making retorts, on 
the material for, and construc- 
tion of pipes, on the size of and 
method of building gasometers, 
on the different kinds of burners, 
and on various other points. 
In the following year, on the 
occasion of the Peace of Amiens, 


the whole of the works were 
illuminated by gas. This 
demonstration appears to have 
convinced his employers of the 
advantages of coal-gas ; for they 
added the manufacture of gas- 
making apparatus to the other 
branches of the business. The 
idea of gas-lighting was at first 
ridiculed by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Sir Walter Scott, and 
others who should have known 
better; but certain cotton- 
spinners saw its advantages, 
and in 1805 it was installed at 
the cotton mill of Messrs Phillips 
& Lee of Manchester. Soon 
after, gas was being installed 
in other mills and foundries, 
and in some private houses, 
and the manufacture of gas- 
making apparatus became a 
source of profit to the firm. 
In 1810, for instance, they 
made lighting apparatus to the 
value of £4440, on which Mur- 
doch received a commission of 
14 per cent, or £66, 10s. The 
Royal Society, in 1808, invited 
Murdoch to address them, and 
after his lecture on ‘“ The 
Application of Gas from Coal 
to economical purposes,’”’ they 
awarded him the Rumford Gold 
Medal. 

He did not patent the use 
of coal-gas for lighting purposes, 
which left the way open for a 
German named Wintzer or 
Winsor to take out a patent 
in 1809 and raise a company 
to supply London with gas. 
The company proceeded to 
Parliament for an Act; but 
Boulton & Watt petitioned 
against the Bill, and it was 
thrown out. Murdoch was in 
London at the time for the 
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purpose of giving evidence 
against the Bill, and probably 
called at Barclay Perkins 
Brewery in Southwark, where 
the firm had installed an engine 
in 1784. In any case he learned 
of their difficulty in making 
clear beer, and set himself 
to solve their problem. He 
collected a number of old fish- 
skins, dried them, and produced 
the substitute for isinglass which 
is still used in fining beer. His 
experiments did not proceed 
without a hitch, however; for 
in the middle of them the 
drying of the old fishskins 
brought him into bad odour 
with his landlady, and he had 
to change his lodgings. He 
did not patent his discovery, 
but is said to have been given 
£2000 by the London brewers 
for the use of it. 

# The London and Westminster 


Chartered Gas Light & Coke 


Company, a8 Winsor’s concern 
was called, succeeded in obtain- 
ing their Act in the following 
year, but did not achieve the 
immediate success anticipated. 
Indeed, they were on the point 
of dissolution in 1813 when 
they acquired the services of 
Mr Samuel Clegg, one of Mur- 
doch’s pupils and assistants. 
Thenceforward the firm pros- 
pered, and similar companies 
were formed to install gas in 
most of the large towns. West- 
minster was lit by gas in 1814, 
Glasgow in 1817, and Liverpool 
and Dublin in 1818. Murdoch, 
of course, derived no advantage 
from the extended use of gas 
except the honour of having 
invented it, and even that was 
often withheld. 
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In 1810 Murdoch, still rich 
in ideas and indefatigable in 
working them out, patented 
machinery for boring stones, 
the development of an earlier 
device of his for boring wooden 
pipes. The use of compressed 
air a8 motive power also inter- 
ested him keenly. In 1802 he 
had built a direct-acting blast 
engine, which continued in use 
some thirty-five years, and he 
later constructed a pneumatic 
lift in which compressed air 
was made to raise and lower 
castings from the boring mill 
to the level of the foundry and 
the canal bank. He also used 
compressed air to ring the bells 
in his house, Sycamore Hill, a 
contrivance which Sir Walter 
Scott copied at Abbotsford. 

Joshua Fields, who visited 
Birmingham in 1821, was taken 
to see Sycamore Hill (since 
demolished), and in his diary 
he mentions some interesting 
facts. “The house bell is 
moved, not by a wire, but by 
a column of air.... It per- 
forms perfectly well and never 
fails to act: it has been in 
operation for several years. The 
house is lit by gas brought 
from the Soho Foundry over 
the fields about half a mile; in 
the kitchen he has a jack which 
is like a smoke jack wheel 
hung just over the meat and 
turned by the current of air 
ascending in front of the fire. 
The most curious part of this 
jack is the manner of hanging 
it with little friction. There 
is a cup of iron above it having 
another cup in it floating in 
mercury. This has also been 
in use for some years. He has 








a good stove with hot air which 
enters the room and staircases 
at convenient places.’’ In pass- 
ing, we might note that revolving 
lights in a lighthouse are floated 
in a bath of mercury in the 
same manner as Murdoch’s 
revolving jack, to reduce friction 
as much as possible. The ‘ hot 
air’ that Fields mentions may 
have been steam. 

In 1815 Murdoch had devised 
the use of a series of pipes within 
a boiler to ensure the circulation 
of the water, and had later 
applied the same principle to 
the heating of buildings by 
means of steam circulating 
through pipes. 

At the age of seventy-six 
he retired. Shortly afterwards 
Nasmyth visited the works. 
‘The sight which I obtained,’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ of the vast series of 
workshops of that celebrated 
establishment, fitted with evi- 
dences of the presence and 
results of such master minds 
in design and execution, and 
the special machine tools which 
I believe were chiefly to be 
ascribed to the admirable in- 
ventive power and common- 
sense genius of William Murdoch, 
made me feel that I was indeed 
on classic ground in regard to 
everything connected with the 
construction of steam-engine 
machinery. The interest was 
in no small degree enhanced by 
coming every now and then 
upon some machine that had 
every historical claim to be 
regarded as the prototype of 
many of our modern machine 
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tools. All these had William 
Murdoch’s genius stamped upon 
them, by reason of their 
common - sense arrangements, 
which showed that he was one 
of those original thinkers who 
had the courage to break away 
from the trammels of traditional 
methods, and take short-cuts 
to accomplish his objects by 
direct and simple means.” 

For nine years after retiring 
he lived peacefully at Sycamore 
Hill, where he died in 1839, 
He was buried in Handsworth 
Church beside Matthew Boulton 
and James Watt. 

Tradition tells us of his tall 
strong figure, and a bust by 
Chantry and two oil-paintings 
by Graham Gilbert have per- 
petuated the memory of his 
open honest features. Of his 
life in an intimate way we 
know very little. None of his 
personal correspondence seems 
to have come down to us, and 
his own descendants do not 
appear to have realised his 
greatness. At this date it is 
impossible to trace in detail 
every invention or improvement 
for which he was responsible. 
The study of his life leaves us 
with the impression of a man 
of great physical strength and 
unsurpassed ingenuity devoting 
for more than fifty years the 
whole of his powers to the 
solution of mechanical prob- 
lems, careless of reward or 
reputation, and serving only 


his employers and the tremen- 
dous urge to work that was 
within him. 
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MORE FROM A D.O.’S DIARY. 


BY KENNETH BRADLEY. 


On tour again, this time into 
the Luangwa Valley. I suppose 
in time to come, when a railway 
runs from Blantyre to Cairo 
with branch lines to Ndola and 
the west, when the bridges 
over the Luangwa are as thick 
as the bridges on the Thames, 
and aero-tours from the capital 
and the copper belt are so 
frequent that the elephant will 
not up-tail and flee when they 
are dived upon, the prospect 
of a journey into the valley 
will afford no excitement. 
Today, however, it thrills me 
to the boots. It is, by some 
accounts, the southern end of 
the great Rift Valley, which 
stretches from the Zambesi to 
the Nile or the Red Sea, past 
Kilimanjaro, Kenya, and the 
Mountains of the Moon. The 
north end loses itself in the 
mists of conjecture somewhere 
by the Middle Sea, but the 
southern end, falling from the 
highlands at the east of Lake 
Tanganyika to the gorges of the 
Zambesi, is the Luangwa Valley. 

Parts of it are so hot that 
hardly anyone goes near it 
except in the cold weather, 
and not then if it can be 
avoided. In the rains the grass 
meets over the hippo runs and 
buffalo tunnels, or parts re- 
luctantly to let the herds of 
elephant through. In the cold 
weather—but there isn’t any 
cold weather, really. 


The tsetse-fly makes it unin- 
habitable for cattle. Yet there 
are Kunda villages there, for in 
places it is as fertile as a hot- 
house. What breed of heroes 
has survived the intolerable 
battle with Africa I am still 
to discover. 

When I was a cadet, there 
were no roads to it, and no 
farms except a few subsidiary 
plantations which the European 
owners visited at planting and 
harvesting times. In those days 
the official tour of the valley 
was not for me. The senior 
officers took turn about to 
‘bag’ it, and swapped elephant 
yarns to my astonishment and 
envy when they returned, point- 
ing the moral that Africa is 
not what it used to be and is 
getting steadily worse—like the 
modern generation—humph ! 

I am sure they are right, for 
I am actually going down the 
valley without a proper gun. 
In their leisurely day long ago, 
one collected a double-barrelled 
‘500, a Big Game licence, and 
made a tour of it. Three pairs 
of tusks was as much a part 
of the returns as the money 
in the office box. If a wounded 
elephant got away one could 
take a week or so and camp 
on the spoor until one got him. 
Nor was the serious business 
of administration much set back 
by one’s absence. I, however, 
must be back in ten days to 
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meet a bloke from headquarters 
who is coming to call in an 
aeroplane. Hheu fugaces ! 

I have therefore explained to 
the Head Messenger, who will 
pass it on with suitable tut- 
tuttings to his henchman, that 
I am not going to shoot. For 
the pot, and in defence of the 
expedition, there is an old °303 
rifle, not very trustworthy, and 
certainly not a weapon of attack. 
I have my shot-gun for wild- 
fowl, and a fishing rod, but 
otherwise not even a camera. 
No, no, Bwana is not shooting. 
Miss Otis regrets ... 

Nor am I bidding farewell to 
civilisation with a swift and 
comprehensive gesture. Indeed 
I am taking it with me part of 
the way, so to speak ; for Dick, 
the agricultural officer, is hold- 
ing a market for the cotton 
crop and the rice crop that he 
has been fostering in Chief 
Jumbe’s country, and the Pro- 
vincial Administration has been 
invited to attend. We will 
motor down with him, and 
after a day at the market we 
will part, the others to return 
to Fort Jameson, and I to 
continue into the _ valley. 
Civilisation in the shape of an 
economic crop with cash returns 
has launched an advance 
barrage on the valley. Beyond 
Jumbe—but we shall see. 


The market was held at Chief 
Jumbe’s own village, one of 
the two road-heads below the 
escarpment. What a fiesta it 
was! In addition to some 
thousand Kunda, there were 
no less than four white officials 
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headed by the Provincial Com. 
missioner, one trader, two 


ladies, and two children. jj 
the Kunda chiefs came, with 
their retinues ; and everybody, 
from Paramount Chief Sefy 
himself down to the smallest 
piccanin in a bright blue loin. 
cloth, was in his smartest clothes, 

The cotton and the rice were 
carried in from the villages by 
the women, then weighed on 
spring balances coram publico, 
and paid for from the piles of 
silver glinting on the tables in 
front of us. From far up the 
road and along the converging 
paths came the long lines of 
women, each with a wicker 
bale of cotton on her head, 
shining in the sun. Round 
the scales and the piles of 
bales ready to be weighed the 
great crowd waited, sitting, 
standing, kneeling, chattering 
and laughing in a haze of 
golden dust. Only the children 
needed to be controlled. They 
were fascinated by the tremb- 
ling antics of the needles on 
the balances, and kept creeping 
forward between their parents’ 
legs to get a closer peep. 
Every now and then a messenger 
would run at them waving a 
fly - switch, and they would 
wriggle back into safety shriek- 
ing in pretended panic. 

The expression on the people’s 
faces was a joy. When will 
the Bwana get round to weigh- 
ing my cotton? Perhaps the 
money will finish first? How 
many bales have I got—ten! 
Mai! where are they? One— 
two—three—I wish I could 
understand that machine for 
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weighing. How much will 
[get ? Supposing I’m cheated ? 

The suspense is_ terrible, 
reaching its climax when the 
great moment comes, as bale 
after precious bale is gently 
hung on the mysterious balance 
so that the needle swivels 
round and trembles at the 
mystic figure. The clerk chants 
his “ Forty-two!’ ‘ Thirty- 
one and a half!’’ The Bwana 
writes in his little book—and 
still you don’t know how much 
you’ve got. Then, “ Finish !” 
cries the clerk, and there is 
another agonising wait while 
the Bwana does his sums. 

Poor Dick! He is not very 
good at arithmetic, and the 
strain of working out consign- 
ment after consignment at jd. 
a lb. is beginning to tell on 
him. He is looking up! He 
has finished ! He smiles. 
“Mateta! Two pounds four 
shillings and sixpence. That 
is good.” 

Good indeed ! Mateta, sweat- 
ing and triumphant, holds out 
his cupped hands for the cascade 
of silver coins, and grins and 
bows and hurries away to count 
them over in a quiet corner. 

Silote, however, has been 
lazy with his hoeing, and his 
few diminutive bales only bring 
him in fifteen shillings. The 
comments of the Bwana are 
not nearly so caustic as those 
of his more successful friends. 
He would almost rather not 
have sold his cotton at all than 
go through those five minutes. 

The greatest triumph is that 
of an old widow woman who 
has grown her crops with the 
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sporadic help of two small 
grandchildren. Hers is the 
largest of all, and her eyes 
almost pop out of her head 
when she is given more than 
three pounds. She has never 
seen sO much money before. 
She hobbles rapidly away, 
clutching the money in her 
cloth, the grandchildren trotting 
behind pestering her for their 
share. She will give them new 
cloths and will buy herself a 
new one too; but she will 
bury almost all the money 
under the floor of her hut, 
because she knows that next 
year she may be too old to 
hoe, and it may have to last 
till she dies. 

The young ones will run and 
spend their every penny at 
the Indian store up the road 
before their grasping relations 
can get their fingers on it. 
Some of the first-comers have 
already been there. I can 
see &@ young man swaggering 
back in a plus-four suit made 
of blue and orange flowered 
calico. He wears a little straw 
hat over one eye and is twisting 
a black walking-stick with a 
chromium knob. 

Chief Sefu is looking at him 
with some disgust and makes 
a remark to a grave person in 
a blue serge suit and felt hat 
who looks like an elder of the 
church, but is, in fact, one of 
my native clerks on leave. He 
laughs, with all the contempt 
of the educated African for his 
cousin, the ‘ Alabama coon.’ 

A good deal of difficulty arises 
over the rice. The same price 
is being paid per Ib. as for the 

L 
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cotton, but it is so much 
heavier to carry that consign- 
ments are much smaller. The 
indignation of the rice -sellers 
at their meagre returns is finally 
overcome by an ocular demon- 
stration that four large bales of 
cotton weigh only as much as a 
diminutive sack of rice. 

The vociferous old man who 
had been making most of the 
fuss looks at the cotton and 
the rice hanging from the two 
scales for a long tense moment, 
fingering his beard. Then he 
shakes his head and sits down. 

“ Twa paia, Bwana,” he says, 
or, in other words, ‘‘ You win ! ”’ 
But the rice is not forthcoming 
in any quantity. I foresee 
that many months of patient 
propaganda will be necessary 
if the industry is to grow side 
by side with cotton. 

At last, as the sun falls 
behind the forest edge, the 
last bale is weighed, and the 
crowd, still gay, still chatter- 
ing, begins to drift away into 
the dusk, up the road and up 
the little paths through the 
tall grass. The drums in the 
villages are already calling them 
to dance. We are all exhausted, 
and sit for a few moments in 
silence, listening to the stillness 
after hours of noise, resting 
our eyes, sore with the long 
glare and the dust, and enjoy- 
ing the first cool breath of 
the night wind. 

Dick is the first to rise. 

6“ Well ? ”? 

We get up and follow him 
to where his camp-fire is dancing 
on the trees—and sundowners 
are ready for us. 
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This morning we went our 


ways. Everybody except Dick 
and me disappeared in succes- 
sive clouds of dust up the long 
road to the escarpment. He ig 
going west to look for buffalo, 
and I am off to the south with 
my carriers. 

Our way lay for nine miles 
through a patch of mopani 
bush along the foot of the dun 
hills. Mopani bush only grows 
on barren clay which no other 
tree can endure and on which 
even the grass is thin and poor 
and short. In the rains the clay 
lies water -logged, so slippery 
that a man will lose a pace 
for every three he takes. Then 
for a brief while the stunted 
trees are veiled in the palest 
green, each leaf heart-shaped 
and as soft as the petals of a 
flower. For a brief month in 
spring there is blossom too, 
crinkly and white. Now, in 
mid-winter, most of the trees 
are bare, and their short, scaly 
trunks are like posts in the 
black ground. In some places 
they still retain their leaves, 
tawny and dead. 

The sun, dulled by the smoke 
of some forest fire, set a sheen 
of gold on leaf and stone, 
so that we passed silently 
through an unreal world, dead 
and glittering and hard. An 
Impala doe, her russet coat 
gleaming for an instant in 
the sun as she bounded silently 
away, only emphasised its life- 
lessness. There were no birds. 

After some three hours of 
this we suddenly entered dark 
forest. The trees were tall 


and thick-set, the path wriggled 
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through matete thickets and 
pegan to run downhill. I 
heard @ woman calling and the 
clop of an axe. We were coming 
down to the Kasenengwa River. 

This is one of the tributaries 
of the Luangwa, and its banks 
are thickly populated. All the 
valley is like this; miles of 
mopant bush, barren, un- 
inhabited, traversed at wide 
intervals by rivers on whose 
alluvial banks all the Kunda 
live. In the rains these tribu- 
taries are rushing, muddy floods, 
but now they are all dry, and 
water is only to be had from 
holes dug deep in their sandy 
beds. 
We came on the Kasenengwa 
quite suddenly. Through the 
dark trees there was a shimmer 
of green, a breeze rustled in 
the dead leaves, and there we 
were, standing in the open, 
resting our eyes on such greenery 
as none of us had seen for three 
months or more. At our feet 
the ground fell away and was 
lost in a tangle of green papyrus 
reeds, whose rich plumes spread 
away numberless into the haze 
up-stream, like a great colony 
of egrets. On our right the 
papyrus gave place to gardens, 
where the reaped maize shone 
silver on the black earth. In 
the middle stood an enormous 
tree, green and round and 
satisfying. In the purple circle 
of its shade was a little grass 
shelter in which two naked 
children were sitting, playing 
with some blue beads. 

The river itself was hidden 
by the reeds and by a double 
line of plump green trees whose 
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roots ran far down into the 
hidden stream. Away beyond, 
the tawny rise of the mopani 
began again, so that this rich 
painting lay framed for us in 
tarnished gold. 

We kept along the forest 
edge to find camp pitched 
under a fig tree on the outskirts 
of the village. It was a small 
place, ramshackle, like all the 
valley villages, but rich in 
pawpaw and plantain trees, 
and with many huts half hidden 
behind the purple star-shaped 
leaves of castor-oil plants. The 
people use the oil for polishing 
their skins. 

The girls were gathered at 
the entrance to the camp, 
singing a greeting song. They 
are unusually good-looking, with 
lovely arms and oval faces, 
their features finely drawn. 
They were nearly all wearing 
black cloth and had pink or 
blue combs in their hair. They 
buy unbleached calico and dye 
it black with a vegetable dye 
known only, as far as I know, to 
the Luangwa tribes. 

My hut was within six feet 
of the river-bank. The banks 
fell sheer for about fifteen feet 
on both sides of the stream. The 
floods had cut away the deep, 
soft soil, leaving the white 
tree-roots curling, like dead 
snakes, in the air. It was 
indecent, as a house is indecent 
which has been cut in two by a 
shell. We have no business to 
know how a tree lives under- 
ground. 

The empty river- bed was 
silver, a sheet of glistening 
sand, dotted with little thorn 
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bushes of a soft, bluey green. 
These poor seedlings, carried 
from some far forest and left 
to root here by the deceiving 
flood, will be swept away when 
the brown tide comes rushing 
down from the hills again, in the 
rains. 

Meanwhile, the _ river - bed 
makes a lovely playground for 
the children. For an hour 
this afternoon two of them 
played ball down there with a 
green Kaffir orange. They were 
chased away after a little by 
their sister, who wanted to have 
a bath. 

She was quite young, not 
more than ten or twelve, and I 
watched her. Having shooed 
her small brothers away, she 
filled a large black pot with 
water from the hole dug for 
that purpose in the sand. She 
had no soap, but she scrubbed 
her face industriously with her 
hands. 

Then she began to peer this 
way and that, to duck and to 
pry, for all the world like a bird 
hesitating to lower its head for 
a splash. She did not think of 
looking up towards my tent. I 
suppose she was used to thick 
reeds there, through which 
intruders never came. 

Satisfied at last, she whipped 
off her black cloth and stood 
shining in the sun, like a bronze 
statuette, stretching herself and 
enjoying the play of the breeze 
on her hot skin. She was lovely. 
Suddenly, in a panic, she 
splashed a little water over 
herself, bundled her cloth about 
her wet little body—without 
really washing at all—and fled. 
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The sun was rising in the 


west. I stood there on the 
river - bank, with my razor 
poised in the air and the dawn 
wind drying the lather on my 
face, trying to work it out. 
Across the river the gardens 
were streaked with white mist, 
out of which the shadowy 
fig trees loomed cold and unsub- 
stantial. Above them rose a 
bank of grey cloud, smooth and 
still, splashed with orange, like 
a bird’s wing. Out of the top 
of the cloud, and this is what 
puzzled me, sprang a fan of 
golden rays, clear drawn across 
the sky. At any moment the 
sun was going to jump out of the 
cloud. But I was facing west. 
I knew I was, because I had seen 
the sun set over there twelve 
hours before. I turned round, 
and there was the sun, red as an 
orange, just peering over the 
roof of a dovecot in the village. 
We laughed at each other. Now 
I came to think of it I had often 
had this silly trick played on 
me before, both at sunset and 
moonrise. I had just never 
happened to see it at sunrise 
before. I wiped off the lather 
and began my shave again. 
There is an extraordinary 
sense of life in these river lands. 
Dawn in the dry bush is swift 
and almost mechanical, because 
there is no colour to hold the 
changing light and because there 
are so few birds. But here the 
mist glowed, the green lightened, 
the sand and the papyrus 
plumes began to shine. Away 
in the gardens a man was 
scaring birds with a staccato 
cry that echoed sharply from 
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the dark forest. The reeds 
were alive with flocks of tiny 
yellow birds, for the most part 
hidden, but every now and then 
preaking free with a rush of 
tiny wings and sweeping in 
perfect unison across to the 
other bank. Farther down- 
stream guinea-fowl were calling 
ca-ca-a-ca, c-caa-caa-ca. A very 
old man, in blue cloth, plodded 
down the river-bed. He had 
a hoe over his shoulder and 
was smoking a long pipe. Little 
wreaths of blue smoke hung 
behind him in the air. 

After breakfast we broke 
camp and followed him down 
the river-bed, but presently 
we climbed out and the path 
led us some distance from 
the bank into the deep forest. 
A fearsome place. It was 
very silent. One felt that it 
was dangerous; that it was 
teeming with sinister life ; giant 
snakes, buffalo, lion, and 
elephant. Certainly there was 
spoor enough, but in all that 
dark walk we met nothing 
more vicious than a pack of 
baboons who screamed at us, 
and an enormous flock of horn- 
bills. There must have been 
a hundred of them—I had 
never seen them before except 
singly or in pairs. They fol- 
lowed us for about a mile, 
swooping with loud cries and 
the beat of laboured wings 
from tree to tree. Hideous 
creatures, misshapen like ptero- 
dactyls, and not even funny 
like the Dodo. 

Then the sun got well up 
in the trees and the forest 
was lit with gold. The horn- 
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bills grew tired of baiting us 
and settled for the day, and 
the tsetse-fly came out to 
feed. I think they must have 
observed a fast yesterday, know- 
ing that we were coming. And 
now they will need to sleep for 
a week gorged with our blood. 

It was a relief to come out 
of the forest again into the 
gardens of the next group of 
villages. The people com- 
plained bitterly of the ravages 
of baboon and elephant. Their 
crops had been ruined. But 
I noticed enough beer brewing 
to keep them drunk for a 
week, after I was safely past, 
and this evening they tried 
to sell me twice as much meal 
as my carriers could eat. Per- 
haps starvation is their story, 
and they stick to it. 

A range of hills closes on 
the river here, and tomorrow 
we shall come out beyond them 
into the valley proper — the 
Marambo. This is the great 
alluvial plain, fifty miles across, 
through which the Luangwa 
runs, and on which most of 
the Kunda live. 


The country is perfectly flat, 
and for the most part open 
now that the grass has been 
burned off. Along the stream- 
beds and in isolated wood are 
trees, large, heavy-leafed, and 
still. Their familiar, almost 
English outlines are broken, 
oddly, here and there by the 
jagged silhouettes of palms— 
not the feathery coconut, but 
the upright bottle-neck with 
its crown of stiff leaves hard 
against the sky. 
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Here and there on the steely 
plain lie patches of brilliant 
green. In the rains most of 
this country is flooded and 
those green patches mark 
shallow depressions where the 
ground is still moist and the 
grass still growing. In one 
of them stood a dead tree, 
and from its topmost branch 
a fish-eagle was surveying his 
kingdom. 

’Nkwazi, the fish-eagle, is un- 
doubtedly king of all the birds 
of Africa. From wing-tip to 
wing-tip his span is six feet or 
more. His head, his shoulders, 
and his chest are white, his 
wings and the rest of his body 
a deep bronze. His cry is 
like that of a sea-gull, full- 
throated on the wing. His 
dive is the perfection of speed 
controlled, of power and pre- 
cision. He is arrogant, un- 
hurried, superb. 

The villages can be seen 
dotted far along the banks of 
the larger streams, clustering 
under dark fig trees, or huddled 
on rising ground in the full 
sunlight, the brilliant green of 
plantain groves dazzling against 
the silver thatch. 

We are still following the 
dry bed of the Kasenengwa, 
down-stream, but now there 
are occasional pools of water 
in it. I found one of them 
filled with naked children. They 
followed us for a little, laughing 
and singing, and dripping cool 
water on to the hot dust, so 
that every now and then we 
were tantalised by the pungent 
scent which the earth gives 
after the first shower. 
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Elephant live here. Their 
fresh spoor crossed and recrossed 
the path. They come at night 
to drink in the Kasenengwa 
pools. There are buffalo too, 
and water-buck, and we saw 
the tracks of eland near 
Mkhanya’s village. 

In duty bound I went after 
meat this evening, but all the 
game we found was a family of 
reed-buck, who watched us care- 
fully from the middle of an 
immense plain and trod deli- 


cately out of range. After 
crawling miserably through 
burnt grass till my _ knees 


were bleeding and my skin as 
black as any stoker’s, I thank- 
fully abandoned the little family 
to its evening meal and spent 
@ more satisfactory hour stalk- 
ing guinea-fowl in a wood. I 
hate guinea-fowl. They are 
like chickens, arrogant, ugly, 
and stupid, and their cry is 
like themselves. They are, how- 
ever, extraordinarily hard to 
kill with anything smaller than 
number three shot. I had only 
fours, and by the time I had 
seen feathers fly from a dozen 
birds, indignant but unscathed, 
I was in as fine a rage as a man 
could wish for. Our bag was 
two—hit in the head, sitting, 
at close range. One for me and 
one for the chief, but none for 
the poor carriers. Then we 
had a four-mile trudge home to 
camp through the moonlight, 
expecting to meet an elephant 
behind every tree. All we saw 
was @ lot of big grey owls, 
which made us jump because 
they flew by so silently that 
we were unaware of them until 
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they were quite close. The 
night was harsh with frogs 
croaking in the Kasenengwa, 
and eerie with mist writhing in 
the branches of the dark trees. 


Today has been interesting 
and unusual. It seems that 
there is a group of villages here 
whose people have suddenly 
taken it into their heads to 
deny allegiance to the Kunda, 
which has contented them 
for generations. We are, they 
say, Chewa, and we wish to 
have a Chewa chief of our 
own and come under the Chewa 
Native Authority. The agita- 
tion has been coming to a head, 
and so I called a camp-fire 
meeting of all the headmen and 
Chief Sefu, the leader of the 
Kunda chiefs, to discuss the 
affair. 

In the course of the argument 
various old men spoke, and with 
many digressions and impas- 
sioned arguments they led me 
back through tribal history for 
@ century or more. 

It seems that this Marambo 
country was, some two hundred 
years ago, occupied partly by 
the Chewa and partly by the 
Nsenga, whose women to this 
day distend their lips with 
ornaments of wood. The Chewa 
and Nsenga were friends. Mean- 
while another tribe, the Wisa, 
were gradually being forced 
eastward from the Congo. They 
finally settled on the western 
escarpment over across the 
Luangwa, and before long out- 
posts of the tribe were pushed 
across the river, running up 
against the Chewa and the 
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Nsenga. There was plenty of 
room for all, and the fringes 
of the three tribes settled down 
together amicably enough. 

“ But,” added one old man 
placidly, ‘‘ the Wisa by cunning 
were soon the masters of our 
people, and we acknowledged 
their chiefs.” 

Inter-marriage was probably 
more responsible for this fusion 
than anything else. 

In the course of years a 
bastard people developed, and 
as its strength grew, so did its 
resentment of the Wisa over- 
lords beyond the river, whose 
demands for ivory were no 
doubt irksome and incessant. 
At last three of the Wisa chiefs 
of this new mixed company 
rebelled, and sought to declare 
their independence. But they 
struck too soon, and the true 
Wisa defeated them. The 
victors gave point to the lesson 
by saying, as they turned west- 
ward to their homes, “ You 
people will not be called Wisa 
any more, you shall be known 
for all time as the Kunda 
people.’ And the Kunda 
were ashamed; for the name, 
how, I am not sure, means, 
‘* People who have slept with 
wooden ornaments.” <A nasty 
jibe at their inter-marriage with 
the Nsenga people. 

I saw Sefu scowling when 
I was given this interpretation. 
The old wound still hurts. 

It was obvious from this 
history and from the discussion 
generally that the disgruntled 
villages are not pure Chewa; 
that they have been subject 
to the Wisa-Kunda chiefs for 
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many generations; and that, 
in any case, a change is desired 
only by a few old men, each 
of whom thinks he might be 
given the new chieftainship. 

When I told Sefu that they 
had no case, he thanked me 
prettily by bending on one 
knee and clapping his hands 
gently. This is the Kunda 
greeting, and it is curiously 
dignified. I always have to 
resist an impulse to return the 
compliment. 


We reached the Luangwa 
at Aaron’s village at nine o’clock 
this morning. The village is 
built right upon the bank, 
some twenty feet above the 
river, which is quite narrow, 
a hundred yards wide perhaps, 
and a brilliant blue. 

The farther bank was bright 
with pampas grass, save in 
one place where hippo had 
trodden a path for themselves 
and scarred the red earth. 
Beyond the pampas was deep 
forest, sinister, uninhabited, a 
sanctuary for elephant and 
buffalo. 

I am afraid I scrambled 
through my ‘office work’ in 
the tent. I wanted to fish. 
Kachaje, the messenger, told 
me that one of my predecessors 
had hooked a fish here as big 
as tha-a-at, and had fought it 
foranhour. “Fo! Fo! Fo!” 
cried Kachaje, spreading his 
arms wide and bouncing up and 
down. I pictured a leviathan 
plunging in the deep water, 
and struggled angrily with the 
tangled line I was trying to 
unravel. Alas, one wants spoon 
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for tiger-fish, and I have none, 
I shall have to be content 
with the entrails of a chicken 
wrapped round a hook. [ 
like my float, however. It is 
flat and round and painted 
gaily red and green. 

We embarked in a large 
dug-out and fished near the 
reeds on the farther bank. 
My companions were Tomo, 
the second messenger, an old 
man, and his grandchild. The 
boy had a rod of his own. 
It was a piece of bamboo with 
string, a sliver of wood for a 
float, and, oddly enough, a 
real fish-hook of forbidding size, 
He swears by a pellet of mealie- 
meal for bait, but he did not 
have a bite all day. I, with the 
insides of my chicken, caught 
six fish, three barbel and three 
beautiful silver things, diamond- 
shaped and weighing perhaps 
@ pound and a half apiece. 
Unfortunately, they proved to 
contain nothing but an in- 
extricable mass of tiny bones, 
and nobody could eat them. 
One of my barbel was a fine 
creature. I had no scale, but 
—smite me if I lie—he was all 
of a yard long. Barbel must 
be the ugliest fish in the world, 
and their habits are murky. 
Some people call them cat- 
fish, others mud-fish. With 
their flattened faces and long 
whiskers they are hideous, nor 
will they fight. One promising 
lunge and they lie like lead 
on the line, waiting to be 
hauled in, like so many old 
boots. I found them very 
good eating this evening, but 
then I had not tasted fresh 
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fish for a year, and therefore 
I was not particular. 

I had a lovely day, en- 
joying the -silence, the rustle 
of wind in the great trees, 
the lap of the water against 
the bows, watching my little 
float bouncing up and down 
on the ripples, and a thin 
streamer of pale-green weed 
which drifted on to the line 
and hung there weaving in 
the slow current. Above us 
soared @ fish-eagle, looking im- 
pressive and heraldic with a 
silver fish in his talons. The 
sun was hot, but the breeze 
steady and cool, and as I sat 
through the long hours of the 
golden afternoon I baked slowly 
through and through, so that 
all the time I could feel the 
well-being within me grow, and 
my long over- worked mind 
clearing like the glass of a 
new-lit lamp. 

After a picnic tea under the 
shade of a large tree, we paddled 
up-stream towards another bank 
of reeds, and as we passed 
slowly between the high banks 
a family of guinea-fowl flew 
across and settled in some 
thorn trees. Tomo insisted 
on our going after them. We 
landed below the trees at the 
foot of an obviously impene- 
trable wall of spear-grass, which 
is a tall reed, set with a myriad 
leaves, each one a stiff and 
needle-pointed dagger. Before 
I could demur Tomo was 
wriggling up through this lethal 
forest on his stomach. With 
some profanity I followed, 
dragging my shot-gun after me. 

At the top of the bank, 
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where I arrived already bleed- 
ing from a dozen wounds and 
unbelievably hot, was a mass 
of equally impenetrable under- 
growth. So we crawled through 
that. Beyond were the trees, 
and on the trees the guinea-fowl. 
I shot two, coldly and viciously 
—and began to scratch! The 
inevitable buffalo- bean had 
caught us again, and badly. 
Buffalo-bean exudes fine hairs 
from the surface of its leaves. 
The itch is beyond description 
agonising. The usual remedy 
is to plaster oneself with mud, 
wait until it dries, and then 
scrape it off. We ran for 
camp, exhausting our several 
vocabularies a3 we went. 

I had a bath and some tea, 
but the lure of the river was 
still insistent, and as the colour 
of the sunlight deepened I 
went and sat on some rocks 
near the village and fished 
again. I did not catch any- 
thing, but I spent a very 
lovely hour watching the giant 
tiger-fish I was not equipped 
to catch leaping out of the 
still water. Now that the breeze 
had died, the river lay like a 
sheet of gold, purple-fringed 
under the dark trees, with a 
blur of jade where a patch of 
water- weed lay under the 
surface. 

Some little boys sat near 
me, dangling idle rods. <A 
little way up-stream a group 
of girls were drawing water 
in huge black pots. One of 
them slipped. She shrieked 
as she fell into the water, and 
I snatched my gun; for not 
thirty yards from her I could 
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see the knob of a watching 
crocodile. But she was up 
on the rocks as quick as quick, 
and she began to laugh and 
squeeze the water from her 
cloth. Everybody laughed, but 
she had been very near to 
death. 

I shot the crocodile and 
watched others come. The 
sun was setting now and the 
water had dulled to amber. 
As the crocodiles swam nearer 
I could see their evil bodies 
shining yellow underneath the 
surface. 

It turned cold suddenly and 
I went home, to dinner and my 
fire. I was sun-soaked and 
sleepy, and a little drunk with 
beauty. I knew that the croco- 
diles were part of it, just as 
the fish-eagle had been part 
of it with the fish in his 
claws, just as the fish and the 
birds I had killed were part 
of it. This was Africa, and, 
since cruelty is part of the 
nature of Africa, so is it essential 
to her beauty. Am I to discover 
that beauty has nothing to 
do with virtue? Is it a pure 
phenomenon, and those who 
taught me otherwise sentimen- 
talists ? I was in no mood to 
answer myself, or my school- 
masters. I sat back and lit 
a cigarette and watched a 
pattern of bare twigs on the 
tree above my tent moving 
across the face of the half-moon. 


In the hope of at last pro- 
viding some meat for the carriers 
I managed to get up sufficiently 
early to be out of camp before 
sunrise. Although we had a 


five-mile walk before we reached 
the next village, we found no 
game except one herd of water- 
buck, and they saw us before 
we saw them. 

For fifteen miles or more we 
followed the river, its belt of 
green trees twisting to and fro 
some little distance to the west. 
There were only two villages 
on the way. One was inhabited 
by people who still called them- 
selves Wisa, though they seemed 
quite happy to be under the 
Kunda chiefs. The headman 
of the other was an ex-detective 
whom I had known for years, 
He seemed very prosperous in 
retirement, but was much exer- 
cised because elephant were 
raiding his tobacco plot each 
night. 

I noticed on the map which 
I had with me that some 
amateur draughtsman had 
written against a little hill 
near the village, ‘‘ Lions live 
here.” Some successor, who 
had perhaps been kept awake 
by them, had written under- 
neath, “ Fancy ! ” 

I must say I saw his point. 
The whole of this Marambo 
country is alive with lion and 
elephant and buffalo, and the 
traveller lives, as it were, under 
the spell of them day and night. 

I was not surprised to find 
the carriers all sitting on their 
loads by the path beyond the 
village. ‘‘ We are afraid,” they 
said cheerfully, “to go ahead. 
This is chipururu (that lovely 
word), full of beasts, and we 
waited for the Bwana.” 

All very well, thought I, but 
the Bwana has never fired the 
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big gun—it is borrowed—and, 
therefore, if you only knew it, 
he is as frightened as your- 
selves. However, I took the 
lead. 

We met no lion, nor indeed 
any live creature of any sort 
more formidable than a dung 
beetle. There were hundreds 
of these. A large herd of 
buffalo had wandered along the 
path a few hours before, and 
some elephant during the night. 
The beetles were having a very 
busy time rolling up balls from 
the fresh droppings and taking 
them home. 

We pitched camp at Yoram’s 
village. Yoram was another 
old friend of mine. He is a 
magnificent creature and has 
just retired from the Regiment, 
where he has carried the big 
drum in the Band for twenty- 
three years. He brought his 
babies to see me, but I was 
probably the first white-skinned 
person they had ever set eyes 
on, and they shrieked with 
terror. 

The river lay about half a 
mile away, beyond a belt of 
thorn. I asked Yoram about 
the fishing. 

“There are fish,” he said, 
“but there are also elephant.” 
He pointed to the thorn trees. 
“They live in there. They are 
there now.”’ 

“ But surely elephant do not 
lie up as close to a village as 
that ?”’ 

“Oh yes, the elephant is 
Bwana -Makubwa (Governor) 
here.” Indeed it seemed as 
though in this wild and woolly 
region man was in fief to the 


wild. Why Yoram and his 
people continue to live in so 
isolated a spot, always on suffer- 
ance and constantly in fear, 
is a mystery. Possibly it is 
only that the bonds which bind 
primitive people to their ances- 
tral lands are very enduring. 


Today the eastern escarpment 
has closed in to within two 
miles of the river. It rises on 
our left, a sun-baked yellow 
barrier a thousand feet high, 
naked and barren beneath a 
colourless veil of scrub. The 
flat land between the hills and 
the river is tawny with mopani 
trees, its open spaces dotted 
with clumps of those low- 
growing fan palms, which have 
strayed here somehow from the 
lobby of a fashionable hotel. 
There is a bush-fire somewhere 
under the hills, and all day its 
smoke has dimmed the sun and 
blotted out what little colour 
there might be in this parched 
land. 

The mopani forest is broken 
here and there by belts of heavy 
timber where torrents from the 
hills have laid new soil each 
year since time began. The 
elephant haunt these dark 
woods, which seem miraculously 
to survive the continuous depre- 
dations by the herds. The long 
grass is trampled, bushes are 
uprooted, trees thrown down, 
Arrogant giants have been 
roistering here, in a delirium 
tremens. We walked along, all 
of us, I think, feeling that we 
might meet them round any 
bend in the path, and that if 
we did meet an elephant he 
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would squeal with joy and pick 
us up and toss us over the thorn 
trees just to see if we would 
bounce. As I write this they 
are trumpeting out there in the 
moonlight. It is a mighty 
sound, more savage than the 
roaring of a lion. 

This was to be a morning of 
surprises. We continued our 
march through a smoky tangle 
of trampled yellow grass, gro- 
tesque baobab trees, and stiff 
palm, as grim a wilderness as 
any in the length of the Rift 
Valley. Then suddenly, as we 
came out of a thicket of matete 
bush, we saw in front of us—a 
mere. There it lay, a long 
blue lake fringed with soft 
reeds swaying in the wind, 
with a grey heron, like a 
garden ornament, on one leg 
in the shallows. On the other 
side was a herd of Kudu cows 
standing up to their knees in 
the water, drinking. They 
raised their graceful heads and 
looked at us, mildly interested, 
cocking their big ears. 

“ Meat ! ’? whispered the irre- 
pressible Kachaje. 

“‘ Too far,”’ I whispered spite- 
fully, and went and sat down 
under a tree for a while, to 
watch. The bush-fire was close 
upon us now, creeping to my 
lovely lake. At length I dragged 
myself away and led my carriers 
into the smoke and grime. The 
fire was licking hungrily at the 
grass by the path, but it was 
quite harmless. We came to 


the next village through a 
blackened waste five miles long. 

In the middle of it I saw a 
cluster of jaunty scarlet rags. 
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They had been placed like 
flags on the grave of a native 
whom an elephant had killed 
a month before. Their pur- 
pose was to protect the grave 
from evil spirits. The fire had 
been frightened of them, any- 
way. 

I camped at the village, and 
got away as soon as I could 
with the rod and the guns and 
my absurd paper bag of chicken 
innards. The banks of the 
Luangwa were open here and 
ran down to the water in steep, 
sandy cliffs, with no reeds 
anywhere. It looked unpromis- 
ing for fish, and in all the two 
hours I spent there, flogging 
the water in the grilling sun, 
I only landed two small ones. 
They had squashed faces, like 
barbel, and dorsal fins as sharp 
as knives and poisonous to boot. 
Tomo approached them caut- 
iously with a large boulder, 
and brained them before he 
would handle them. The odd 
thing was that they made a 
noise. I have never met a fish 
with vocal talents before. These 
made a little squeaky grunt— 
like a pig at the other end of a 
telephone. 

Eventually we packed up, 
and, on the advice of three 
small boys who had attached 
themselves to us and were 
carrying the guns with immense 
pride, we attacked the river 
higher up. There was a little 
bunch of reeds here, and hidden 
away in them were the chil- 
dren’s fishing-rods. It was 
evidently a favourite haunt of 
theirs. The wind had risen 
and the water was shaking the 
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reeds. It was hopeless. William 
arrived with my lunch, and I let 
Tomo fish while I ate cold 

inea-fowl and paw-paw salad. 

“See!” cried the smallest 
child. ‘‘ They eat!” He dis- 
played a bare hook, big enough 
to have caught a tarpon. Sure 
enough, @ moment later Tomo 
had @ bite too, and with much 
excited fumbling managed to 
land a small barbel. 

A sudden loud snort behind 
me sent my hand out for the 
heavy gun. But it was only a 
hippopotamus. There he was, 
no more than thirty yards away, 
the whole of his great head out 
of the water, watching us. 
Tomo was agitated and begged 
me to go away, but the children 
laughed at him. 

The hippo floated there, as 
unconcerned as you please, 
twitching his round ears and 
watching us critically with his 
little eyes. He was so close 
that I could see the rivulets of 
water trickling down his nose. 
At any moment I expected him 
to remark that a different bait 
would suit us better, or to put 
a hookah into his mouth and 
philosophise like Alice’s cater- 
pillar. He yawned prodigiously, 
showing us fine white teeth set 
like ivory pegs in a wardrobe 
lined with pink satin. Then he 
turned his head away, bored 
with our incompetence, and 
subsided gently backwards 
under the water. Such a 
friendly creature! I longed for 
abun. I loved his expression 
as he went under. 

“Look,” he said as he slid 
luxuriously into the cool, green 
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depths, “isn’t this nice? I’m 
not afraid of crocodiles.”’ 

“TI should hope not, with a 
skin an inch thick, but can you 
repeat ‘’Tis the voice of the 
lobster ’ ? ” 

He did not say. 

We fished vainly for another 
hour, and all the time he 
kept bobbing up to see if we 
had caught anything. As we 
moved away he said good-bye 
with perfect aplomb in a series 
of gigantic snuffles and snorts 
which gave even Tomo a fit 
of the giggles. 

All over the burnt ground 
at the top of the bank were 
his tracks. He had wandered 
there when the ground was soft 
and had left behind him a 
double row of holes, six inches 
wide and half as deep. Tomo 
said he had come up to eat 
the grass, but I am sure he 
had come to practise the quad- 
rille all by himself, because in 
one place his tracks went round 
and round in a circle, solemn 
and absurd. 

Then at last, a mile up- 
stream, we found a little 
sheltered backwater, fringed 
with reeds, where we could 
fish properly. The afternoon 
closed happily with four more 
barbel. I presented three new 
fish-hooks complete with gut 
to three delighted piccanins. 
They had been amazed to see 
a fifteen pound fish landed 
with so fine a string, and I 
told them it was gut—from 
the stomach of a cat. They 
went away repeating this 
astonishing statement with ill- 
concealed scepticism, but the 
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Bwana, most benevolent of liars, 
had at least ensured an exciting 
day’s fishing for tomorrow. 


When I finished my work at 
eleven this morning the three 
small boys were there, with 
the new tackle fastened to 
their little rods, waiting im- 
patiently to go fishing with 
me. In the background I 
noticed others. Altogether I 
counted ten of them, none 
more than twelve years old 
and each one quite naked. 
They all had rods. 

The spokesman of my three 
explained to me rather ner- 
vously that they had heard 
I was going to Tundwe mere 
to fish, and could they please 
all come too. The mere was 
five miles out in the bush, 
and their mothers would never 
let them go there alone. I 
agreed that if I were a mother 
in this monster-haunted valley 
I would never let my child 
out of my sight. 

So we started off, Tomo and 
I on bicycles and the bevy of 
children trotting along behind. 
We were delayed by a puncturein 
my front tyre, but the hot journey 
was more than worth the trouble. 

We sat down on the bank 
of my mere to fish, all in a row. 
I was reminded of a Concours 
de Péche which I once attended 
on the Loire, only here my 
companions were little naked 
brats with brown skins, ivory 
grins, and dusty wool for hair. 
I meditated giving some of 
them a bath, but it was too 
hot and they were enjoying 
themselves too much. 


There were plenty of fish, 
but they were all babies too, 
The mere was evidently a 
breeding ground for bream and 
barbel, but all the parents 
seemed to have gone away for 
the day. Perhaps this was 
only a créche. What did it 
matter? everyone was very 
happy and peaceful. As the 
sun climbed over the top of 
the world, the chatter died 
and the silence of compleat 
anglers fell. It was broken 
only by the plop of rising 
fish and the swish of the breeze 
in the reeds. By one o’clock 
even the little fish had vanished 
to some cool nursery to sleep. 
I lay down under the shade 
of a big tree, listening to the 
silence and watching the smoke 
from my pipe drifting in and 
out of the shadows. Across 
the mere a family of lesser 
egrets were sitting on a tree 
preening their snow - white 
plumes. I began to doze. 

Suddenly I was awakened 
by a quickly smothered cry 
from one of the children. I 
sat up and looked about me. 
They were pointing across 
the water, with interest, I 
thought, but not in any real 
excitement. For a moment I 
could see nothing there, except 
the blackened earth and the 
smoky outlines of the trees. 
Then, moving slowly through 
them, loomed a great grey 
shadow. It was a lone bull 
elephant, coming down to bathe 
or drink in the mere. He was 
moving slowly and lazily. Once 
he stopped to rub his head 
thoughtfully against a palm 
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tree. When he reached the 
water he stood and looked 
at it for a long time. At 
length he decided that it was 
too muddy or that there were 
too many reeds and he turned 
away, and went off along the 
bank, probably making for the 
clearer waters of the Luangwa. 

He had, of course, had no 
idea of our presence. We were 
down-wind and too far away 
for his little pig eyes to find. 
When I first saw him I must 
say my heart missed a beat, 
and I noticed Tomo muttering 
to himself and pulling his line 
hurriedly out of the water; 
but the children, after the first 
few moments, paid no further 
attention. The fish were biting 
again. Their indifference was 
almost incredible. For the past 
three days I had been cautiously 
making my way through country 
wantonly destroyed. I do not 
think anybody inadequately 
armed and with a lively imagina- 
tion could make such a journey 
with an easy mind. And now, 
here were these infants giving 
the elephant as little attention 
as @ London child gives a big 
red bus. Perhaps these black 
babies are accustomed to 
dodging elephant, or even 
chasing them out of their 
gardens with sticks. I do not 
know. It surprised me, looking 
back on those few moments, 
and on the indifference of the 
children, to discover that I had 
myself begun to accept the 
creature as part of the land- 
scape, and to feel a positive 
friendliness, much as we had 
done with the hippopotamus 
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yesterday. It was a kind of 
recognition of the essential good 
nature of the creature while we 
both behaved ourselves. Of 
course we were all perfectly 
safe. There was the whole 
width of the mere between us 
and the elephant, and doubtless 
nobody could have been more 
harmless than that rather dusty 
old gentleman looking for a 
wash. 

After a few moments of 
waiting for him to reappear, 
we packed up the rods and 
went home. As we sought our 
bicycles a fearful crashing of 
branches and crackling of timber 
began a few hundred yards to 
our left. It was the rest of the 
herd having their tea. Then 
even the children ran. 


We left the Luangwa this 
morning and made our way up a 
tributary towards a fold in the 
hills. 

When they paraded at dawn 
the Messengers asked me if I 
had heard the lion in the night. 
I had not, I was sunk too deep 
in sleep. Oh yes, they said, 
it had been roaring quite 
close by. 

Not a hundred yards from the 
village we found its spoor on 
the path. We could see where 
it had turned off to avoid the 
huts. We followed the broad 
path for seven miles before 
entering the hills, and in that 
space we passed through six 
large villages. For the whole 
of that seven miles the lion 
had walked along the path. 
Once or twice he had left it to 
avoid a village, but more often 
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he had not only walked through 
the village, but had wandered 
round the verandahs of the huts, 
looking for scraps, a chicken 
perhaps, or a fresh air fiend. 
We became so interested in him 
that we traced his spoor every 
yard of the way. We asked all 
the people if they had heard 
him or seen him, but no one 
had. They refused to believe 
in the lion at all until we 
showed them the tracks. 
Nothing seemed to have been 
taken. From the fact that he 
had begun to roar near my 
camp we judged that he had 
killed a duiker there. Lions 
do not roar usually, until they 
have killed. I think I have 
already remarked that until I 
came here I had never before 
met man in fief to the wild. 
As far as I can see, the more 
formidable animals of the 
Luangwa take about as much 
notice of a human being as we 
do of a beetle. It would be a 
lesson to the human race not 
to take themselves and their 
prestige so seriously if the 
situation were more common. 

We very nearly had to crawl 
on our hands and knees up the 
escarpment. We must have 
climbed a thousand feet within 
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a mile. Having no load, I 
reached the top first and gat 
down on a rock for half an hour 
to rest and wait for my carriers, 
I could hear them in the woods 
far below. One of them was 
imitating a hyena, and the 
echo of his blood-curdling howls 
rang through the hills for miles, 

The whole valley lay spread 
out at my feet, fifty miles of 
smoky forest and blackened 
plain, dim and forbidding, with 
the steely curves of the Luangwa 
serving only to emphasise the 
grim monotony. I thought of 
all the hidden life down there, 
all the fear and cruelty, how it 
was part of the peace and love- 
liness I had found when fishing 
in that canoe, how friendly 
that hippopotamus and elephant 
had seemed, and how soft the 
colours of the mere. In what 
way should one speak of it? 
Perhaps one cannot. Africa 
imposes diffidence on one’s con- 
clusions, a check on enthusiasms, 
and yet holds an enticement 
never silent, and a charm that, 
for me, never fades. 

As I turned and led my 
people through the dappled 
sunshine of the wooded hills, 
our spirits rose, and someone 
began to sing. 
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